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EVES.— ‘‘HE WAS SITTING ON THE HEARTH, JUST AS I HAD LEFT HIM. THE FAILING LAMP SHONE ON HIS EMACIATED FIGURE AND BOWED 
MATERIALS LAY ON A TABLE BY HIS SIDE. I KNELT HUMBLY AT HIS KNEE.”—SEE PAGE 278 
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OUR HOLIDAY DOUBLE NUMBER. 

THe present issue of FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is accompanied 
with a 
Supplement, devoted to Christmas Stories 





splendid sixteen-page Holiday 


written by popular American authors, and | 
profusely illustrated. In the sahatestees | 


feast thus laid before them our readers 
will find material for the gratification of 
every taste. The Holiday Number is com 
plete in itself, with the single exception that 
the story of ‘‘Mrs. FizzLesury’s NEw 
Girt,” by Mr. DE Corpova, the well-known 
social humorist and lecturer, begun therein, 
will be continued in the following week’s 


issue. 








CIVIL SERVICE THWARTED. 
HEN President Hayes entered office, it 
W was understood that he favored the 
policy of conciliating the South, and 

that he intended to purify the civil service 
and reform its abuses. This was the tenor of 
the Cincinnati Platform, and of the Presi- 
dent's letter of acceptance and his inaug- 
ural. » The people heartily approved of the 
plan, for they were wearied of intestine 
dissensions and desired to be left in peace 
to pursue their business avocations. They 
were weary, too, of Grantism in all its 
phases—of offices distributed to personal 
favorites and prostituted to gain. Mr. 
Hayes supposed that the Republican lead- 
ers were as honest as himself in desiring 
reform, and never doubted that they would 
aid in the good work. Accordingly, he did 
as he had promised. He removed the 
troops from the down-trodden States of 
South Carolina and Louisiana, and recog- 
nized the lawful authorities in those com- 
monwealths ; and he announced his purpose 
of removing all professional politicians 
from office, and excluding men who only 
sought position in order to control the 
‘*machine.” Then the storm broke. The 
President was accused of bad faith, be- 
cause he earnestly desired to carry out the 
principles of the party that elected him. 
He was styled a traitor to the North, the 
bosom friend of the Democrats, and an 
apostate from the Republican creed. At 
once an opposition to his policy was or- 
ganized. An endeavor was made to keep 
the vacant Senatorial seats of the South 
still empty, or to fill them with carpet- 
baggers who had not even a remote claim 
to an election. It was announced also that 
an effort would be made to defeat all such 
nominations to the Senateas were displeas- 
ing to the ring that ruled the extreme Rad- 
ical faction. The conspirators were bold 
and unscrupulous, and their plot has been 
partially successful in the seating of Kel- 


log, and the defeat of Roosevelt and 
Prince. 


It is interesting, at this point, to inquire 
into the real meaning of this movement, 
for no one will be wild enough to attribute 
to the conspirators an excess of patriotism 
or any ardent desire fur the retention of 
‘* faithful men ” in office. When Mr, Hayes 
was nominated to the Presidency, the 
honor was conferred upon him without his 
seeking it; but it was given pver the heads 
of leading and ambitious men in the Re- 
publican Paity. His success evoked their 
envy and ire. They held him personally 
responsible for their defeat, and vowed to 
wreak personal vengeance on his head. 
Blaine was perfectly confident that he was 
the coming man, and his failure was some- 
thing that he could neither forgive nor for- 
get. In desperate anger he retired to 
Maine, and began to lay wires with the 
New England Senators and Congressmen, 


| body know his plans. 
anger in secret, and finally came to the | 





to get even with the man from Ohio. He 
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he would lose no opportunity to take venge- 
ance for his supposed loss of the Presi- 
dency. Edmunds, who has aspirations for 
the future and relies upon Radicalism for 
his support, joined forces with Blaine, and 
it is even supposed that he had some little 
personal spite at Vice-President Wheeler 
for usurping a place that he thought might 
better have been given up as a perquisite 
to the Green Mountain State. Conkling 
was quite as sure as Blaine, and he went 


| off to Europe in a huff without letting any- 


There he nursed his 


conclusion to fight. He came back, threw 
a firebrand into the Rochester Convention, 
and challenged the peaceable Administra- 
tion to mortal combat. He was angered, 


|not alone at the loss of the Presidential 


nomination, but because he saw Secretary 
Evarts holding the helm of the Adminis- 
tration, and having the confidential posi- 
tion he himself had occupied during the 
eight years of Grantism. These leaders 
determined, therefore, on a personal cam- 
paign against Mr. Hayes, and, having allied 
to themselves all the disappointed elements 
of their party, they opened the battle as 
soon as Congress convened in special ses- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, the President kept right on 
in the straight path he had marked out for 
himself from the first. He turned neither 
to the right nor the left to accommodate 
friend or foe. Of course he heard the 
mutterings of the storm, but this did not 
seem to move him. He went North and 
South to visit the people and hear their 
opinions. Everywhere he found them 


| anxious for pacification and for the reform 


of abuses. The South was delighted as 
well as surprised to find a President at 
Washington whose ears were opened to the 
story of the wronged white man, as well as 
to the ‘‘truly loyal ” twaddle of the blacks. 
It gave them courage to go to work in the 
rice plantation and the cotton field, on the 
railroad and in the mines, to work out the 
material salvation of their section. The 
North was equally delighted to find in Mr. 
Hayes a man who would rise superior to 
the narrow traditions of his party, and 
acknowlege that there were Republicans 
in office who were an injury to the civil 
service, and who was ready to sweep away 
the abuses that had disgraced the previous 
Administration. All this encouraged the 
President to persist in his good work, and 
at last he took hold of the New York 
Custom House—whose management had 
long been a disgrace to the Government, 
because of its intimate connection with the 
party machine in the State and City—and 
he determined to have a change. He went 
to work without any flourish of trumpets 
and nominated Messrs. Roosevelt and Prince 
in the place of Collector Arthur and Naval 
Officer Cornell. There was no need of ex- 
planations. It was well known to all New 
Yorkers that these gentlemen had been 
intimately identified with caucuses and 
conventions in this State, and that they 
had used their positions to advance their 
partisan interests. This was so clearly con- 
trary to all ideas of reform in the civil 
service, that there ought to have been no 
contest over the proposed change. But 
the Radical leaders were vicious and deter- 
mined, and they immediately set them- 
selves in hattle array. Toall their personal 
assaults the President has made no word of 
response. He simply let his acts stand as 
their own defense, and would not get down 
into the dust of the arena to pursue the 
fight. Personal politics he could afford to 
despise, and he did despise. Even a tem- 
porary defeat would be no stigma, for he 
was sure that the right would triumph in 
the end. Defeat came, but it has brought 
no disgrace. The rejection of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Prince is only another proof 
that there is vital need of lifting the civil 
service out of the reach of professional 
politicians and personal polities. 








OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


NSTRUCTIONS were given on December 
12th to the Committee on Presidential 
Elections in both Houses of Congress to in- 
clude in their deliberations the question of 
the length of the Presidential term. Mr. 
Hunton, of Virginia, fathered the proposi- 
tion in the House, and Mr. Edmunds, of 
Vermont, was its mover in the Senate. The 
resolution of the latter included also the 
consideration of the Vice-President’s term, 
and the best manner of electing both 
officers. There is not, after all, any too 
much time for these committees to prose- 


cute their investigations and render their | 


reports, as in the course of another two 
and a half years the National Conventions 
will again be paving the way for the next 
Presidential campaign. In view of last 
Winter's experience, some new system is 
imperatively demanded, and the sooner 
one is devised and offered to the peoplé for 
their deliberate consideration the better it 
will be for the harmonious working of our 
republican machinery. The clumsy ab- 
surdity of an Electoral College will doubt- 


less be done away with, and the election of ' facts belongs toa different branch of the 
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| weight and effect of the testimony. 
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| judge, with a desire to induce the jury to see 
| a certain result proven by the testimony, 
| arranges the facts and constructs reason- 
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1 said little, but it was well understood that | the Chief Magistrate be in some way sub- 


mitted directly to the people to whom it 
properly pertains. 


| 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS | 
ON JURIES. 
N his final charge in a recent bank case 
in this city, wherein was involved over 
$60,000, Mr. Justice Van Brunt of the Su- 
preme Court, in warning the jury against | 
any influence likely to be produced by 
newspaper comments upon the trial, used 
this language: ‘‘If I had my way I should 
have a law framed forbidding any com- 
ment upon a trial during its progress, 
except a verbatim report giving the full | 
testimony on both sides. It is the only way 
newspapers can be prevented from influenc- 
ing the jury-box.” It is a reproach to the 
people at large that such a rebuke from the 
judgment-seat should be deserved. For | 
though the Press affects, and with some 
degree of truth, to mold public opinion, | 
yet in a larger sense public opinion molds } 
the tone of the Press. The character and 
spirit of the people are in a measure repre- 
sented by its laws. And yet the laws as | 
enforced are the only true exponents of 
that character and spirit. Laws which 
represent the behests of abstract justice 
and high morality may, and must be, ineffec- 
tiveiftheattainments in justiceand morality 
on the part of the people are not up to that | 
standard. The common conscience may be 
distinctly superior to the prevalent man- 
ners, as the conscience of the individual 
is more elevated than the individual life. 
So there is always a ‘“‘ higher law” by which 
even the formal enactments of the State are 
really tested or upheld. It must be said 
that the conduct and utterances of the Press 
represent the current manners and tempo- | 
rary disposition of the times. When, there- | 
fore, the Press justly deserves the reproach 
of an interference with the due administra- 
tion of justice, it becomes a reproach to the 
community, and necessitates an appeal to 
the higher sense of the people, which, if in 
proper exercise, is potential both to overawe 
and to set right all who speak to and in the 
name of the people. Despotism and corrup- 
tion are the foes in the path of a nation’s 
safety. In our Republig we have not to fear 
the power of a king or a cabal. The only 
despotism is that of the majority and of the 
Press. On the other hand, the free and 
intelligent administration of justice by the 
civil courts is the great antagonist against 
both despotism and corruption, and is the 
palladium of all rights. 

The offense of interference with pro- 
ceedings before judges and courts is as 
grave when committed by the Press as 
though a royal mandate or military power 
should dictate the judgments or disperse 
the courts. It does not help the matter 
that this influence is quietly or insidiously 
exercised, or exercised in the assumption 
of zeal for justice, or in the exercise of 
clearer perceptions. Such are always the 
pretexts of encroaching power. The voice 
of the few, or of the many, expressed in 
the Press, is no more entitled to be heard 
in the coutt-room than the living voice of 
the mob outside the Bar. Its instincts 
may be at one time to secure justice; at 
another time it may demand that Barabbas 
be released to the people. In the deter- 
mination of the facts of a case on which 
the judgment shall depend, the minds of 
the jury should be like white paper, on 
which the testimony shall make the only 
tracings, and no superior training or 
skill or character can intervene to dictate 
or correct for them the findings of the jury. 
If any were qualified to take such an of- 
fice of censor to the jury, ‘it evidently 
would be the presiding judge. And yet no 
judge can properly prejudice the mind of 
the jury to induce a result desired by him. 
The mind of the judge, even, should be in- 
different as to what the jury shall find the 
facts to be in a given case.. This was well 
expressed in a recent article in the Sun, 
the subject of which was the spectacle of 
an eminent English judge joining in a pe- 
tition for the pardon of one whose con- 
viction had been secured, after a trial in 
which the judge’s eagerness for the con- 
viction was evidenced by his comments on 
the testimony. The anxiety of the Press 
to participate in and influence the trial of 
important causes where public interest has 
been aroused has not been infrequently 
seen. But it is doubtful if it has been as 
often the case as instances wherein judges 
have taken sides, sometimes, perhaps, un- 
consciously, and by their conduct, lan- 
guage and gestures, thrown their heavy 
and prevailing hand into the scale which 
the jury were holding to determine the 


Sometimes this is done under the pretext 
of assisting the jury! But when the 


ings from which conclusions are made 
necessary or easy, is he not an advocate ? 
It is not that he is not competent to do this 
well, or that he is not fitted to be impuctial. 
The objection is that the ascertainment of 
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court—drawn from the people—not experts 
in law, but possessed of the alchemy of 
common experience and popular wisdom. 
Ad questiones facti non respondent judices. 

When the law is passed which Judge 
Van Brunt desires—and quite properly 
which shall save the mind of the juryman 
from the voice of the newspaper, which 
comes to him without authority, let there 
be included a provision such as exists in 
the law of some other States, that the 
judge shall keep his authoritative opinion 
to himself on matters confided to the jury 
to decide, and respecting which the judge's 
opinion is no more material than that cf 
any other man. After the verdict all can 
give their opinion. 


A FULL SENATE. 

| is a noteworthy fact that the United 

States Senate has now its full comple- 
ment of members for the first time since 
the disorganization in 1861. Some of the 
members of the Upper House are, perhaps, 
commonplace men, and one or two are un- 
questionably out of place there—particu- 


| larly the Senator who is under conviction 


by a tribunal of his own State for having 
procured his election by bribery and cor- 
rupt measures. Nevertheless, it is gratify- 
ing to observe the steady growth of recon- 
ciliation through the land, and to feel the 
assurance that with the dying-out of the 
animosities of a decade ago, the ‘‘sealla- 
wag” tribe of adventurers who have cast 
such stigma upon our national politics are 
also rapidly disappearing. Both political 
parties, however, are represented in the 
Senate by men of high ability, fully com- 
petent to sustain the old-time reputation 
of the body to which they belong, if they 
would only cease their bickerings over the 
bestowal of patronage and the distribution 
of spoils. 


RUSSIA IN TURKEY. 

HE splendid victory of the Russians at 

Plevna after one of the most heroic de- 
fenses of modern warfare is the culminat- 
ing point in the war. Russia has received 
an advantage which virtually decides the 
issue. Turkey may prolong the war for 
months, but at the best she can only hope 
to protract the inevitable result and obtain 
less humiliating conditions. The French 
criticism on Wellington was that he did not 
know when he was beaten. It may be 
that the Turkish Government is too stupid 
to know that it is whipped, or too willful to 
admit it, and will keep on fighting till 
Adrianople falls or even till Russian cannon 
are thundering under the walls of Constan- 
tinople; but the planting of a hundred Rus- 
sian batteries where they could sweep the 
Golden ‘Horn and command the Bos- 
phorus and riddle the walls of St. Sophia 
could not make the event more certain than 
it is rendered by the surrender of Osman 
Pasha. 

This Russo-Turkish War will rank with 
the Franco-Prussian War and our own civil 
war, among the great military events of 
the present half-century. It has disap- 
pointed the expectations of the friends of 
both parties and ruined the reputations of 
a number of prophets: Russophilists, who 
said that Russian trvops would find tlie 
conquest of Turkey an easy matter, and 
Turkophilists, who were equally sure that 
Turkey would force back the invader and 
conquer immunity from further Muscovite 
influence. The former were sure that the 
Sick Man waS_ on*his last legs, and that 
the sands of his life were nearly run out; 
the latter were éually sure that the 
Russian exchequer was bankrupt, that the 
Russian army was mostly a paper com- 
modity, and that the available resources 
and actual fighting capacity of Russia 
were not superior, if they were equal, to 
those of Turkey. The event has shown 
that the Russian soldiers are among the 
best in the world, and by their courage 
and endurance have atoned for many of 
the blunders of their generals, and that the 
resources of Russia are equal to any pro- 
bable emergency; and also that Turkey 
possessed a vigor and vitality that her ene- 
mies had not given her credit for. She 
was better armed, had more military re- 
sources and abler generals, and a stronger 
grip on her heterogeneous population, than 
was supposed. The subject Christians of 
the provinces have not risen in rebellion, 
as was expected. The Bulgarians have 
shown more disposition to make money 
out of the Russians than to fight for them. 
The Servians have kept on the point of de- 
claring hostilities all Summer. ‘The Greeks 
have debated for months, an! all their 
fighting has been done thus far with their 
tongues. The Roumanians have rendered 
considerable service, but the ouly people 
who entered with really energetic zeai iuto 
the contest were the Montenegrins, who 
have fought with a valor and dariny which 
entitle them to the highest consideration. 
The Christians, whom the Russians took 
up arms to deliver from thvir oppressors, 
have, for the most part, preserved a dis- 
creet neutrality—more careful to save their 
own bacon than to secure their political 
emancipation. Of course there are ade- 
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quate reasons for their apparent apathy. , lief that the Sioux will probably remain in , General Van Buren at Vienna, and that the | 


Servia has scarcely recovered from the ef- 


fects of the terrible war she waged, single- 
handed, in1875. The Greeks were terrified 
into neutrality by a threat from Lord 
Derby at the outset of the war. She does 


not fear the Turk, but trembles at what 


England might do were she to make com- | 
on Seog 
The Bashi- 


“mon cause with the Sultan. 
Bazouks’ massacres of last year spread a 
wholesome terror through Bulgaria, which 
has been so long under the yoke of Turkish 
domination that it has lost much of the 
spirit of independence. 
hamstrings a people. But though it is 
easy to see why these Christian populations 
have done so little, the fact remains that 
hitherto Russia has been left to wage the 
war virtually alone. And Turkey, though 
enticed into the war very largely by 
sritish sympathy, and plentifully sup- 
plied with British arms and officers and 
a British navy, has not received the 
active British aid she counted on at 
the beginning, and it was generally ex- 
pected she would receive. Indeed, England 
could have prevented the war at the time 
of the Conference, by uniting heartily with 
the other Great Powers in insisting that 
Turkey should give the required guarantee 
that her Christian population should be 
well treated. But Sir Henry Elliott undid 
with the Porte all that Earl Salisbury tried 
to accomplish with the Commissioners, 
and, leaning on the shculders of the Sultan, 
dictated every move he made on the diplo- 
matic chessboard; and Beaconsfield and 
Derby at home backed his action by instrue- 
tions and their conduct of affairs. And 
there is no doubt that they would have 
plunged England into the war early in the 
Summer but for the eloquent and courage- 
ous efforts of Gladstone and other Liberals 
in rousing a popular sentiment against it 
too strong for the Tory leaders to resist. 

When Turkey refused to make the re- 
quired pledges and virtually threw down 
the challenge to Russia, Alexander had 
gone too far to retrace his steps; and the 
war party in Russia swept him into hostili- 
ties on account of popular feeling he would 
have found it difficult to resist. The plan 
of the campaign was as effective as it was 
simple. Dividing the invading forces into 
two armies, one struck down into Armenia 
from the northeast and threatened the 
Turkish stronghold there. The Asiatic 
part of the war has been waged with vary- 
ing fortunes, resulting at last in the capture 
of Kars and the demoralization of the Turk- 
ish army, leaving Erzeroum and Trebizond 
almost within the grasp of the victorious 
invaders. The other army has had a more 
difficult task. Reaching the Danube in 
early Spring, before the snow had melted 
from the hills, and while the banks of the 
river on both sides were under water, the 
Russian troops were obliged to wait for 
the water to subside. The Danube was 
finally bridged, and crossed without difii- 
culty. But then the holiday march ended. 
The Turks resisted every step of Russia’s 
advance with a Gourage that amounted 
almost to desperation. They seemed to 
grasp the idea that Constantinople was to 
be saved or lost north of the Balkans, and 
defended those mountain walls as though 
their passes were the gates of the sacred 
city. And not till the Russians, with heroic 
and irresistible valor, forced their way 
through the Shipka Pass did Turkish 
confidence begin to waver. Osman Pasha, 
with the instinct of a great soldier, 
saw that the battle must be turned 
back again or all would be lost, and 
he threw his forces “into Plevna and 
strengthened its natural defenses, com- 
pelling the Russians to halt and even retire 
from some of their advanced positions. 
And that point, an island in a sea of Rus- 
sian arms, he held for months against 
vastly superior numbers, 
hunger compelled him to fight or perish, 

and he fought till further fighting was a 
useless massacre of men. 
brilliant defense of that stronghold has 
covered him with renown, and Alexander 
expressed the sentiment of the watching 
world when he returned the sword as a 
token of his recognition of Osman’s strategy 
and heroism. The fall of Plevna leaves 
Turkey with two shattered armies which 
cannot be recruited; with no money to pay 
her soldiers, many of whom have had no 
pay for cighteen months; with no stock of 
provisions for the Winter or Spring; no 


credit in Europe, and the moral certainty | 
of utter failure staring her in the face) 
unless some other nation comes to her) 


immediate rescue. It leaves Russia with 
the prestige of victory, with a well-organ- 
ized army of three hundred and fifty thou- 


sand men on Turkish ground, with a people | 


united if not enthusiastic for the war, and 
with the largest harvest ever garnered to 
diaw provisions from, while her credit is 
rising in the capitals of Europe. Alexander 
is now virtually freeto dictate his own terms 


of peace, which it is to be hoped will settle 


the Eastern Question for all time. 


THe Sitting Bull Commissioners have 
rendered their report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, in which they express the be- 


Slavery always | 


till cold and | 


His brave and | 
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Canada for some time to come. Their 
presence so near the border, however, will 
be a standing menace, and there is reason 
to fear that a very slight inducement will 
bring them back upon United States soil 
ready for the war-path. 


THE Brazilian Government has agreed to 


subsidize John Roach’s line of steamers | 


between New York and Rio Janeiro after 
the Ist of next March. 


THE Senate decided on December 13th to 
| postpone the consideration of the Bland 
| Silver Bill and its amendments until Janu- 


| ary, after the recess, and it is confidently | 


| believed that the silver craze, already 
greatly weakened by delay, is gradually 
evaporating. : 


A riot in El Paso County, Texas, over 
| the right to use some salt springs, was 


| magnified last week into an invasion of | 


| Texas by hostile Mexicans. The difficulty, 
however, was of a purely local character, 
and the locality where it occurred was up- 
wards of a thousand miles distant from 
the scene of recent border difficulties, 
which General Ord has under his eye. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN has sent instruc- 
tions to the Pacific Coast Mint to receive de- 
posits of silver for returns in trade dollars 
only in cases where that coin shall be actu- 
ally required and intended for export tu 
other countries. If this restriction should 
not prevent the sending of trade dollars East 
for domestic circulation, it is probable that 


dollars will be intermitted for a time. 


Tuer Government Printing and Engraving 
Bureau is in danger. Congressman Potter, 
of this city, has introduced a bill which, if 
passed, will abolish that department of the 
Treasury Department and restore to the 
different bank-note companies the work 
now done by that bureau. It is bad policy 
for the Government to compete with private 
individuals in any enterprises which the 
latter are equally competent to carry on. 


A COLOSSAL project in the interest of 
education is the new Museum of Natural 
History in this city, which is to be formally 
opened in the presence of President Hayes 
on the 22d of December. The structure 
stands on the Eighth Avenue, opposite the 
Central Park, and, notwithstanding $700,000 
have already been expended upon it, only 
one-eighteenth part of the projected edifice 
is completed. It is estimated that the 
building cannot be completed within the 
present century. 


THERE seems no likelihood of grain be- 
coming scarce in the market. Our Consul at 
Odessa reports that the grain crop of South 
Russia has been larger this year than any 
harvested within twenty-five years. The 
loss of labor caused by the war was made 
up by the introduction of agricultural ma- 
chinery, so that the crops have nearly all 
been saved. There are also large quanti- 
ties of grain on storage which were pur- 
chased in view of the war, and which, 
when commerce is reopened, will be 
thrust upon the market at a low cost—a 
fact which will probably have a depressing 
effect upon prices everywhere. 


THE closing hours of the Senate } revious 
to the holiday adjournment, were marked 
by a personal altercation between Messrs. 
Gordon of Georgia, and Conkling of New 
York, on the strength of which the tele- 
gram-makers speedily announced a forth- 
coming duel. Gordon rebuked Conkling for 
| dictating to the Chair, and Conkling re- 
torted that ‘‘the gentleman from Georgia 
stated what was not true.” After the ad- 
|journment on Saturday, however, several 
Senatorial friends of the parties took the 
matter in hand, and in executive session 
prepared a card to the effect that the 
accusation and the retort were uttered in 
a Pickwickian sense, and were ‘‘ mutually 
simultaneously withdrawn.” Coffee and 
pistols indefinitely postponed, and in the 
interim Mr. Conkling, while he had his 
hand in, made his peace with Mr. Blaine. 





On Friday of last week the House of 
Representatives passed the Senate Bill for 
the representation of the United States at 
the Paris Exposition in 1878, and on Satur- 
day the President nominated the Hon. 
Richard C. McCormick as Chief Commis- 
sioner, and the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation without delay. Mr. McCormick is 
a New York gentleman, who has figured 
somewhat extensively in Western politics 
and has recently filled the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was Mr. Hayes’s second choi_e, as General 
| Hawley, who had the preference, could not 
accept the position. It is to be hoped the 

American representatives in Paris next 
year will act with greater discretion than 
| some of our commissioners displayed under 
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nation will never again experience such a 
humiliation as that which the New York 
Times last Sunday endeavored to gloss 
over by calling it ‘‘an unseemly difficulty 
between Commissioner Van Buren and 
Minister Jay.” The only ‘‘ unseemly” fea- 
ture of that ‘‘ difficulty” attached to the 
venal members of the commission, whom 
Minister Jay very properly exposed; and 
not all the influence which politicians are 
exerting to cover up their offense can re- 
move the stigma which attaches to their 
memory, nor the contempt in which all 
right-minded people must hold them. 


THE vastness of this country territorially 
is in nowise more significantly attested to 
than by the different importance which is 
attached in its eastern and western sec- 
tions to questions that have their origin in 

local considerations. The Chinese ques- 
tion has heretofore been regarded as affect- 
ing exclusively the interests of the popula- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. Now, however, 
that it has been brought before the atten- 
tion of the United States Senate, it be- 
comes invested with a wider national 
| significance, and will doubtless lose many 
|of the ridiculous attributes which have 
attached to it in the popular mind. Sena- 
tor Sargent’s Bill is designed to repress 
Chinese immigration by forbidding the 
masters of vessels to take more than ten 
American-bound passengers on board at any 
Chinese port. This will be to cut off the 
stream of ‘‘Chinese cheap labor” at its 
fountain head. 


| A NOTEWORTHY collection among the 
many notable art exhibitions of this bril- 
| liant holiday season, is the Olyphant Gal- 
| lery, now open to the public in one of the 
apartments of the Academy of Design. 
Its peculiarity is not so much the intrinsic 
merit of the individual paintings, though 
that is unquestionably great, as its dis- 
tinctively American type as a whole. A 
quarter of a century has been occupied in 
its accumulation, and the collection pre- 
sents a practical illustration of the pro- 
gress of American art and artists at once 
instructive to study and encouraging to 
contemplate. Its chief wealth consists in 
landscapes, contributed by Kensett, Cole, 
Durand, Cropsey, Church, and other 
artists of eminent distinction, though 
there are also a number of valuable figure 
and genre pieces, several of which are pop- 
ular favorites through having frequently 
graced our public exhibitions. The col- 
lection is to be sold during the present 
week. It seems a pity that so valuablea 
gallery, embodying such a progressive chap- 
ter of American art-history, should ever 
be dispersed among a multitude of owners, 
and the lessons which, in its collective 
shape, it teaches, should thus be for ever- 
more lost to the world. 


THE charitable dispositions of our me- 
tropolitan merchants are being brought 
into activity just now by the necessitous 
circumstances of Commodore E. K. Col- 
lins, the founder of the first American line 
of steamships. Mr. Collins at one time 
held a very prominent place in commercial 
circles, and when the Cunard line of steam- 
ers was established in 1840 he started 
an opposition line which received a 
subsidy from the United States Govern- 
ment averaging $20,000 a trip, or about 
$3.10 per mile. The outlay, however, was 
very large; and when the new line encoun- 
tered the disaster of the loss of the Arctic, 
in 1854, followed in 1856 by the mysterious 
disappearance of the Pacific, and subse- 
quently by the withdrawal of the subsidy, 
Mr. Collins was obliged to abandon the en- 
terprise at a ruinous sacrifice, and in 1860 
he retired from business, It has lately 
been ascertained that he is in a needy con- 
dition, and some of the leading merchants 
of this city are carrying into effect a 
scheme for his relief, which, for the credit 
of the community whose reputation he for- 
merly sustained so capably, it is to be 
hoped will be generously and promptly 
responded to. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Texas Frontier.—Lieutehant Bullis’s party 
and that of Captain Young, Eighth Cavalry, which 
started on a raid of the Indian marauders over the 

tio Grande, have both returned in safety, having 
made some captures of Indians, Both the House 
and Senate passed resolutions and appointed 
committees to investigate the border troubles. 
When these committees report we shall have more 
light on the question of peace or war. The most 
efficient guarantee of peace is the fact that some 
twenty-five hundred American troops are on the 
border, a fouce nearly as large as that with which 
Taylor fought his first campaign. 


Tue Frexca Casinet.—The French Cabinet, 
formed by M. Dufaure, aiter President MacMahon’s 
recession from his line of policy, is the ninth that 
has marked the administration of the Marshal l’resi- 
dent. In May, 1873, his first was established with 
the Orleanist Duc de Broglie atits head. It con- 
sisted of three Orleanists, three Conservatives, two 
Legitimatists, and one Imperialist. - The second 
was formed one hundred and eighty-six days later 
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by De Broglie, contained the same proportion of 
parties, and lasted the same numberof days. Upon 
the retirement of De Broglie, a third was named, 
composed ot two Conservatives, two Orleanists, 
three Legitimatists, one Imperialist and one Con- 
servative Republican. This existed but fifty-nine 
days, and gave way to the fourth, in which the Im- 
perialists lost all their representation, while the 
Conservative Republicans gained one member. 
After a lapse of two hundred and thirty-three days 
a fifth was formed, in which two parties, excluded 
from the previous ones, gained recognition. It 
embraced two Constitutional Republicans, one 
Orleanist, two Legitimatists, one Conservative, one 
Conservative Republican, and two Left Centre Re- 
publicans. This Cabinet held position for about 
one year. In the sixth there were six Republicans, 
two Orleanists, and one Conservative. In December, 
1876, after the sixth had had a reign of nine months, 
Jules Simon formed the seventh, in which he had 
all Republicans except two Orleanists and one Con- 
servative. In May, 1877, the Duc de Broglie was 
called to the head of the Ministry for the third 
time, and in the eighth Cabinet he had two Or- 
leanists, three Conservatives, two Conservative Re- 
publicans, one Moderate, one Legitimatist, and one 
** Provisional.’’ On Thursday, December 13th, M. 
Dufaure formed the ninth, which has a Republican 
majority, and is composed of the following well. 
known names: M. Dufaure, President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of Justice; M. de Marcéré, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; M. Waddington, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Bardoux, Minister of Public 
Instruction; General Borel, Minister of War; Ad- 
miral Pothuan, Minister of Marine; M. Leon Say, 
Minister of Finance; M. Teisserenc de Bort, Min- 
ister of Commerce; M. de Freycinet, Minister of 
Public Works. 








NEWS OF. THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue police of New York continued the arrest of 
liquor-dealers for the evasion of the excise law. 


P. B. S. Pixcupack, claiming to be United 
States Senator from Louisiana, resigned ail pretense to 
the office in a letter to Governor Nicholls. 


GeneraL Joun M. Haran, the newly ap- 
pointed Associate Justice, took the oath and was in- 
vested with bis judicial robes on the 10th. 


In the United States Senate on December 10th 
Mr. J. B. Eustis, of Louisiana, was adm (ted as Senator by 
a vote of 49 to 8, uni was shortly after assigned a posi- 
tion on the Committees on Territories and Public Build- 
ings. In the Hovss, that portion of the President's 
Message relating to Mex'can border troubles was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. A large number 
of petitions on various subjects were presented in the 
SENATE On the 11th, and a resolution was adopted for 
the appointmeat of a Committee to inquire into the 
means of improving our commercial relations with 
Mexico. Mr. Matthews’s Silver Resolution was broug! t 
up again and debated. The Hovss concurred in all the 
Senate amendments to the Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill excepting one. In the SgenaTge on the 12th the 
Select Committee on the Electoral Vote was anthorized 
to take into consideration the best manner of electing the 
President and Vice-President. Mr. Stephens presented 
a Bill Repealing the Iron-Clad Oath in case of applica- 
tions for pensions, in the Hovusg; and the reports on the 
Colorado Contested Case were debated. On the 13th the 
Silver Resolution was again debated in the Senate, but 
no result reached. Mr. l’atterson, of Colorado, was ad- 
mitted to a seat in the Housg by a vote of 116 to 110. 
The minority report in favor of Mr. Bedford was defeated, 
as well as the report stating that no valid election in 
Colorado had been held. On the 14th a Conference re- 
port of the Deficiency Appropriation Bill was received 
in both Houses, and the Bill was passed, 


Tue week ending Saturday, December 1éth, 
will long be remembered in connection with public 
monetary institutions On Monday it was announced 
that indictments had been found against the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary of the Security Life In- 
surance and Annuity Company, of New York City, for 
conspiracy to defraud ; on Tuesday Receiver Best re- 
ported that the German Savings Bank of Morrisania 
(N. Y.) had been grossly mismanaged by its officers; 
on Wednesday a deficiency of $37,507 was shown in 
the accounts of the Yorkville (N. Y.) Savings Bank; 
notice was given of a suit having been opened against 
one of the trustees of the Third Avenue Savings Bank, 
New York City, for a bond of $100,000, by the Re- 
ceiver, and that the Simpson Bank of Leavenworth, 
(Kan.) bad voluntarily gone into Liquidation. On 
Thursday, in addition to the report of the embezzle- 
ment of $50,000 by a New York loan and collection 
agency, and the failure of two large dry-goods firms of 
New York City, the public were informed that the man- 
agers of the Newark (N. J.) Savings Institution had 
placed the concern in the hands of the Chancellor, who 
bad ordered them. to pay but eighteen per cent. to de- 
positors, A run ensued, and great excitement pre- 
vailed. The President of the Dime Savings Bank of 
the same city headed off a threatened run by fulling 
back on the three months’ notice rule; while the 
Howard, also of Newark, successluily stood a run of 
two days, when confidence was largely restored. The 
suspension of the Taunton (Mass.) Savings Bank was 
also announced. Saturday morning the list of embar. 
rassments was increased by the details of the appo.nt- 
ment of receivers for the Brewers’ and Maltsters’ In- 
surance and the National Trust Companies of New York 
City, and the application of the trustees of the Oriental] 
Savings Bank (Albany, N. Y.) to have the Bank De. 
partment wind up its affairs. An indictment for per- 
jury was found against Sherman Broadwell, late Presi- 
dent of the suspended Clairmont Savings Bank, of New 
York; and the trial of Dr. Lambert, late President of 
the broken American Popular Life Insurance Company, 
also of New York, for conspiracy and perjury, was con- 
tinued, 

Foreign. 


OsMAN Pasua was reported to have committed 
suicide by taking poison. 


Servia formally declared war against Turkey 
and ordered her troops to cross the frontier. 


A suGGestion was laid before the British Cabi- 
net that Constantinople be declared a free city under 
guarantees of all the European Powers. 


Tue work of removing the famous Temple Bar 
in London was begun on December 12th. The Bar, 
which divides Fleet Street from the Strand, was crected 
in 1673, and was long used as storage-room for ancient 
armor and other curiosities. 

Tue Turkish Parliament was opened on the 
13th by the Sultan, in the presence of all the State dig 
nitaries and the forcign ambassadors. No allusion wa3 
made in the Royal speech on the subjects of peace or 
mediation. News of the fall of Plevna was recerved 
in Constantinople with great calmness, and all the news- 
papers urged resistance to the last. 
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ENGLAND.—RESCUING LIFE AT A FIRE IN LONDON, BY MEANS OF A SAFETY-NET. COCHIN CHINA.—EXECUTION OF PIRATES AT FINH LONG. 
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TURKEY.—THE SULTAN DECORATING WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


BULGARIA.--EXECUTION OF BULGARIANS IN THE STREETS OF ADRIANOPLE, 
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SETTLERS BUILDING A CORKAL FENCE NEAR WELLS. DUGOUTS ON THE PLAINS NEAR WELLS, 
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SHIPPING CATTLE ON BOARD A TRAIN FROM A CORRAL AT HALLECK. 
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CHRISTMAS 


VHRISTMAS bells, ring out your sweete 
( Fill the air with gladsome peal; 
Joy’s light footfall, ever fleetest, 

Near our bright’ning homes may steal, 
As with charméd ear she lingers 

Harkening to your welcome chime, 
Tinting with her rosy fingers, 

All the sombre hues of Time. 


BELLS. 


Ring your loudest; some may listen: 
Love, that vailed and silent stands, 
In her eyes soft dewdrops glisten; 
Joy unclasps ber folded bands. 
Love and Joy, so oft divided, 
For the sweet brief hours unite— 
By your floating echoes guided, 
Walk together in the light. 


Christmas bells, your notes are ringing 
Through our hearts with solemn thrill; 
Are these angel-voices singing 
In the far off distance still ? 
Is the old sweet strain repeating 
Ever as the years roll by ? 
Christmas bells, pour forth your greeting, 
Peace on earth and love on high. 


By the Author of “Dora Tuorne,” ‘‘ Weppep anp 
Partep,”’ * A BRIDE FROM THE Sea,” “* Frou 
GLOOM TO SUNLIGAT,”’ etc. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BR: the noon of the following day peace and 


quietness reigned in the house of death ; the 
passionate weeping and wailing, the first 


wild outbreak of sorrow, were over. The doctors 


who had been summoned in such hot haste had | 


given their decision—Sir Jasper had died of dis- 
ease of the heart. There was no need whatever 
for the formality of an inquiry—no need for ex- 
amination. 

They had laid the illustrious statesman—the 
man whose heart bad been faithful to one pas- 
sionate love—in state in his own chamber, with 
ae of black velvet and wax tapers and the 
fairest June flowers about him whose hands should 
never more gather leaf or blossom; and then 
with lingering looks at the marble face, so grand 
in its sculptured beauty, they had left him to the 
silence that should never more be broken. 

Veronica sat in her own room, a pretty room 
that opened on to the western terrace—a room 
where she had all her books, her easel, her piano— 
where she spent happy hours in study and reading. 
It was halt parlor, half boudoir, as pretty as 
it could be made by taste, by art, and by affection. 
It was dark and gloomy now, with the blinds 
drawn and the flowers all dead. Veronica sat 
there silent, dazed, bewildered. She still wore her 
evening-dress of black lace—she had never changed 
it; her dark hair hung over her shoulders, the 
beautiful face with its passionate sorrow, its un- 
told story, was pale and worn, her eyes looked 
brighter and darker. What had she not suffered 
sitting there—what emotion, what bitter pain, 
what untold woe? 

**His daughter!’ She came back again and 
again to these words: “ His daughter.” ‘The 
proud, noble statesman, whom all England revered, 
was her father. Oh, if she could but have known 
it before! If she had but had time to pour out 
the passionate love of her heart tohim! If there 
had but been time to tell him how proud and 
happy she was, how she valued her birthright, 
how she rejoiced in the knowledge that he was 
her father! So many things were clear to her 
now. She had never understood his strange man- 
ner towards her—half love, half avoidance, One 
thing after another unvailed itself, so that she al- 
most wondered at last that she had not guessed 
the secret. Andshe was Veronica Brandon, heiress 
of Queen’s Chace. She repeated the name over 
and over again to herself—‘‘ Veronica Brandon ” 
—and each time she liked it better. She was 
heiress of the grand mansion, of the fair domain, 
of the broad lands, of all the wonders of wealth 
she saw around her—she, who had never known 
the luxury of having one shilling to spend! It 
was no great wonder if her heart beat and every 
nerve thrilled with the sudden sense of power and 
wealth. Henceforward she could doas she liked — 
she could make every one happy, she could lavish 
wealth on the things she loved best, she could do 
untold good. 

She was roused from her reverie by the entrance 
of Lady Brandon. Looking at her, Veronica re- 
alized what she had suffered—her face was quite 
white, with dark circles round the eyes. She had 
wept almost incessantly since her husband’s death, 
but now she seemed*calm with the calmness of 
despair. She closed the door, and, coming up to 
Veronica, took the girl’s cold hands in her own 
and looked earnestly into her face. 

“ Veronica,” she asked, “have you kept the 
secret (” 

The young girl raised her head proudly. 

“ Did you think that I should betray it ?’’ she 
asked. “I am not a traitor, Lady Brandon.” 

“I know—I know; forgive me for speaking 
hastily. Veronica, 1 am almost mad. You cannot 
realize what I have to suffer —you cannot under- 
stand my position. I would rather—these are not 
wild words, but true ones—I would rather kill 
myself than that the world should know how cru- 
eliy I have been deceived—that I had but the 
ashes of my husband’s love, that he never cared 
for me, that his heart had been given to another 
before me. I could not bear it—I could not sur- 
vive such a downfall to my pride, my affection, 
my standing and position in the world-—I should 
not survive it.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Veronica; “I cannot 
help it, Lady Brandon; it is not my fault, you 
know.” 

“ Think, too, of Katherine, my beautiful child, 
brought up as her father’s heiress. All her life 
she has deemed herself heiress of Queen's Chace 
—her future secure. Oh, Veronica, think what a 
blow it will prove for her! It will kill her!’ 
And the poor lady’s lips quivered again. “ Then,” 
she continued, “you do not know my people, the 
Valdoraines. They are the proudest people in 
England; they would—I dare not think what 
they will say or do when they hear that my child 
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is disinhernited. I shall never look them in the 
face again. I wish that I had died before this 
day came.” 

“IT am very grieved,” 
cannot help it.’’ 

“Poor Katherine—so happy in her future! 
They called her heiress of Queen’s Chace when 
she lay in her cradle. My pretty child, it is not 
right, it isnot just. 1 have done nothing to deserve 


said Veronica, “ but I 


it. All my lite I was good and faithful to my hus- 
band. He has left me a legacy of sorrow and 
shame. Poor Katherine, how is she to bear it, 


Veronica? Will it make her hate him and dis- 
like his memory ?” 

**No, she is too noble for that,” said Veronica. 
“ Have you forgotten what he said to her on the 
evening before his death ?” 

“No. Oh, Veronica, my dear, I cannot tell 
her; I cannot, indeed! She has been so light- 
hearted, so happy, all her life. Until now she 
has never had any sorrow, any care. How can 
I, her own mother, go to her and tell her that 
she and I are to be driven out, away from that 
which we have always held to be our own? How 
can I go to her and say to her that she must lay 
down every hope, every brightness of her life, and 
suffer heaven knows what ?”’ 

“ You forget that she has Lord Wynleigh,” said 
Veronica, gently. 

“JT donot. I foresee fresh trouble there. He | 
loves her, I know, but his friends are proud; they 
would oppose his marriage to a disinherited girl. 

he would in all probability lose her love with her 
fortune. Oh, Veronica, I cannot bear it!’’ She | 
drew nearer to her. ‘“ You love her, Veronica. I 
know you do. You have said so a hundred times. 
You said—see, I remember the words—you would | 
give your life for her if she needed it, because she | 
was the first to love you. You said that you would | 
stand between her and every sorrow, and an arrow | 
meant for her heart should first of all pierce yours. 
You said that, Veronica.”’ 

“Yes, and I meant it,” she acknowledged. 

Lady Brandon drew still nearer to” her. It | 
seemed to Veronica that the breath came in hot 
gasps from her lips. 

“She does not want your life, Veronica; to | 
give it would not serve her. Will you serve her | 
as you said you would? Will you let the arrow | 
meant for her heart wound yours ?” 

“ Yes,” said Veronica ; “you know I will.” 

“ Will you save her youth, her love, her hope ? 
Will you keep her life bright and unclouded ? 
Will you keep her happy, as she has been? Will 
you serve her loyally, faithfully, as you have said ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she answered again; and then Lady 
Brandon drew the girl's face down to her own. 

“ You will do all this? Then, Veronica, burn 
the will—burn it, and keep the secret until you 
die.” 

Véronica drew back pale and trembling. 

“ Burn the will !’’ she repeated, faintly. ‘ You | 
cannot mean ‘that? How can 1? I dare not.’’ 
She was bewildered ; no such idea had occurred to 
her. ‘Burn the will!” she said, again, “Oh, 
Lady Brandon, how can I ?” 

“You can do it easily enough if you wish—if 
you will,’’ declared Lady Brandon. ‘“* Who knows 
of it except you and me? Noone. Who knows 
the secret save you and me? Noone. Oh, 
Veronica, if you would be true to your promise, 
true to your word, burn the will and forget it!” 

‘* But that would be to disobey the wishes of the 
dead,” said Veronica. ‘‘ It seems to me I am not 
my own mistress. My—my father’s commands, 
his wishes—surely I must obey them; surely 1 
must carry out all his plans ?” 

Lady Brandon stood before her erect, her face 
eloquent with the passion of her words, 

“* Veronica, make no scruples, raise no doubts. 
Are you capable of this great sacrifice for Kathe- 
rine’s sake, for her love’s sake? It is much to 
ask I know. Have you the generosity, the nobility, 
the grandeur of soul to make it? You said you 
would die for her, my fair-haired darling. Would 
you give life, yet withhold this 7” 

“| am bewildered,” replied Veronica. “I do not 
know how to an$wer you.” 

“Come with me,” said Lady Brandon. “ Step 
lightly, Veronica, my darling is asleep. Come with 

” 





me. 

And the two ladies passed out of Veronica’s pretty 
room together. 

Lady Brandon led the way to Katherine’s room ; 
she opened the door gently and they entered 
together. Katherine had exhausted herself with 
weeping. Her father’s death was the first trouble 
of her life, the first cloud that had ever darkened 
her sky, the first sorrow that had brought burning 
tears to her eyes. She had exhausted herself with 
the weeping, and then she had thrown herself on to 
the pretty white bed and was sleeping the sleep of 
utter weariness. Her golden hair lay in picturesque 
disorder over the pillows, one white rounded arm 
was thrown above her head—even in profound 
slumber her lips quivered and deep sobs came from 
them. She was too exhausted for any sound to 
reach her now. Lady Brandon took Veronica’s 
hand and led her to the bedside. 

“ Look,” she said—* Veronica, see how young 
and how fair she is; see how innocent and help- 
less. Think how she has been loved and cherished. 
Do not throw her on the mercies of a cold world. 
Think of ber life; do not blight it. Think of her 
love; do not take it from her. Veronica, if above 
this tender white breast you saw a sword hanging, 
you would not let it f If you saw a hand 
clutching a dagger and pointing it at the tender 
heart, you would thrust it aside. Look at her, 
Veronica, so unconscious of this tragedy. Will you 
wake her to tell her that you are going to take her 
inheritance, her fortune, her happiness —ah, even 
her love from her f” 

Veronica turned away with a shudder. 

“ Come with me again,’ said Lady Brandon — 
and this time she led the way to the room where 
the dead statesman lay. She closed the door, and, 
holding Veronica’s hand tightly clasped in her own, 
she led her to his side. “I have brought you into 
the solemn presence of the dead. He who lies there 
called this sin of his a gilded sin. Veronica, he did 
not foresee, he could not know, the suffering and 
the sorrow that would fall upon us. Oh, Veronica, 


| member that Sir Jasper went to a strange lawyer 


| promise to shield her, for your dead father’s sake, 
| to save his name from rude comment, to shield 
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} it? Is it honorable that we should so suddenly] to her as though she held something living. 
be deprived of our own—our position, our inherit- | Wealth, honor, fortune, position, the honor of a 
| ance, all that life holds most dear? Did you love | noble name—these would all perish with the 
him, Veronica, this dear, dead father ?”’ | document when she laid it on the flames. Should 


“Yes,” she replied. It seemed to Veronica that 
all power of speech had left her—that she could not 
utter the words that rose to her lips, 

| ‘You did love him; then spare him. You 
could do nothing so hurtful to his memory as to 
| let this secret be known. All England reveres him 
now, all England does homage to him. He is 
| numbered amongst the great ones of the nation. 
Oh, Veronica, how they would denounce him, those 
| who have loved him best, if they knew that in 
very truth he had left his wife and child to bear 
| the brunt and the burden of his concealment! 
They would blame where they have praised. You 
will take a hero from his pedestal. You will 
shadow a grand memory, detract from a fair fame, 
if you tell his secret. And you will gain—what ? 
A fortune that you will never enjoy, an inherit- 
ance that will prove more of a curse than a bless- 
| ing, an inheritance that will be almost a fraud. | 
Veronica, burn that cruel will.’ 

** But others must know of it,”’ she said. 

** No,”’ asserted Lady Brandon ; “the lawyer who 
drew up that will is dead—dead, I tell you. I re- 


whose name was Mathews, and that some days 
afterwards he said that a strange thing had hap- 
pened. He had asked Mathews to attend to some 
little business for him, and a few days afterwards 
he had died suddenly. I remember it so well. 
One never misses much what one has never had, 
Veronica. You have never been considered or 
treated as the heiress of Queen’s Chace. You 
would not miss the distinction. But Katherine 
Katherine has grown up with the thought; 
it has formed part of her life. My dear, I plead 
to you, I pray to you—burn that will. For 
Katherine’s sake, by your love for her, by your 


has. 


his memory from all stain of reproach, I, your 
father’s widow—I, Katherine’s mother—kneel to 
you—I beg of you to grant what I ask !’’—and 
Lady Brandon knelt before Veronica with out- 
stretched hands. 

Veronica rose, sublime in her emotion; a light 
that did not seem to be of this world shone on her | 
face. 

“ For your dead father’s sake, Veronica!” sobbed 
Lady Brandon. 

“*T will do it,” she replied. ‘I will burn the 
will, and I will keep the secret until 1 die—and in 
death I will keep it still.” 

Lady Brandon rose and drew the girl to her 
father’s side. 

“ Swear it here,’’ she said; “lay your hands on 
his breast—above his heart, here. Now swear to 
me that you will never take Katherine’s inherit- 
ance from her—that you will never lay claim to 
it—that you will never betray the secret of your 
birth and parentage.” 

Veronica swore it. 

“‘ Kiss his lips,” cried Lady Brandon; “ they 
would open to bless you if they could.”’ 

Veronica kissed his lips. 

“It will lie between 
“ this secret of ours.’’ 

Then she started up in alarm. The struggle 
had been too much for Lady Brandon—she had 
fallen to the ground. ‘The servants who came to 
her help thought she was ill from grief; and they 
bore her with pitying words to her chamber, while 
Veronica went back to her room like one mov- 
ing in a trance. Not for long had she been heiress 
of Queen’s Chace — not for long had she called her- 
self Veronica Brandon, Sir Jasper’s daughter. All 
the nobler, higher, better part of her nature had 
been roused by Lady Brandon’s passionate appeal. 
She forgot in her enthusiasm all that the sacrifice 
would cost her, She remembered only that she 
was securing Katherine's happiness and saving her 
father's fair name. 

She sat quite still and silent, while the birds 
sang outside her window, and the sunlight bright- 
ened the whole glad world—how many hours she 
never knew. She reflected that her golden dream 
was over, that she would be Veronica di Cyntha 
now until she died. ‘Then she roused herself. The 
will must be burned betore she saw Lady Brandon 
again. She would not read it. That would simply 
renew her pain, and could not benefit her. She 
must destroy it at once. She went to the 
box in which she had put it away, and took 
it out. She read, “The last will and testa- 
ment of Sir Jasper Brandon, Baron of Hurstwood, 
etc.’ She kissed the name, and her tears fell on 
it. How could she destroy it? Curiously, instead 
of being written on paper, it was written on thick 
parchment that she could neither tear nor cut. On 
this June day there was no fire anywhere. She 
could not go down to the servants’ offices to burn 
it there, for she would be noticed, and harm might 
come of it. The only way was to have a fire made 
in her sitting-room, and burn it there. The bell 
was answered by Clara Morton, a pretty girl, 
whom Sir Jasper had advised her to take as her 
maid. She carefully placed the will out of sight, 
and then, when the maid entered, she asked her to 
light a fire in her room. 

“A fire,” repeated Clara Morton—“ a fire here, 
miss ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Veronica. 

“ But,’’ objected the girl “ it is so warm—it is 
quite a hot day, miss. 1am afraid the heat will 
be too much for you.” 

‘There is no warmth here,’’ said Veronica. 

And the maid, seeing the shudder that made her 
young mistress’s graceful figure tremble, thought 
perhaps she was really cold. Still it was a strange 
thing to ask for on a June day; and more than 
once, as Clara Morton lighted the fire, she said to 
herself that it was unnatural, and that there must 
be some reason for it. Still she obeyed. But the 
fire would not light. Three or four times it went 
out, and each time Veronica had to ring again. 

“ How bent she is on it!” said the girl to her- 
self. ‘* What can she want a fire for? ‘There is 
something mysterious about it,’’ 

At last the fire burned brightly, and then Ver- 
onica fastened the door and took out the will again. 


’ 





us, father,’ she said, | 








is it just? Isitfair? Isitright? Why should 





this disgrace fall now upon me? Have I deserved 





She held it in her hands, looking first at the 
parchment roll and then at the flames. It seemed 


she destroy it? Was it not like taking the lite 
of some living thing ? 

“T will do it,” she said, “not by halves, but 
generously. I make this sacrifice, and heaven 
sees me. I make it to secure my sisters happi- 
ness and to save my father’s memory. I make it 
with all my heart in return for their love for me, 
and I shall never regret it.” 

Then she parted the coals and placed the parch- 
ment between them. In a few moments there was 
a thick smoke, and, seeing no more of the pareh- 
ment, she thought it was destroyed. She watched 
the thick smoke as it rose; what did it bear with 
it of hers ? 

There was some one at the door 
be? She cried out: 

‘Who is it ?”’ 

And Clara Morton answered: 

“T want you very particular, if you please, Miss 


who could it 


| di Cyntha.”’ 


Veronica opened the door, and the girl looked 
wonderingly into her pale face. 

‘‘T have brought you a cup of tea, miss,” she 
said; “I thought you wanted something.” Her 
quick eyes noted the heavy smoke in the fireplace ; 
she withdrew without a word. In a few moments 
she was back again. “ Miss di Cyntha,” she cried, 
“‘] wish you would come to my lady’s room; I 
have knocked at the door several times, and can 
get no answer. I am atraid there is something 
wrong.” 

And Veronica hastened away, not noticing that 
she had left the girl in the room behind her. 


(To be continued.) 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 


THE PACIFIC, 
THE ‘*GREAT AMERICAN 
DESERT.”’ 

)YEACHING Ogden once more, we make our 

\& connection with the Central Pacific Road, and, 
as the last light of sunset is dying away, are fairly 
embarked upon the Great Desert; that dreary 
waste so lately a /erra incognito to tourists—the 
‘‘unexplored lands” of school atlases. For a few 
miles the signs of human habitation linger near the 
roadside, and the gray sage desert has its frequent 
oasis of Mormon farms or orchards, and an occa- 
sional tiny village or town, over which the beauti- 
ful Wahsatches still keep guard; then comes @ 
dreary level of wet marsh, white with alkali, from 
whose shallow pools the yellow sunset strikes fire 
as from flint, a distant glimmer of the Great Salt 
Lake, and the ghostly range of the Promontory 
Mountains beyond, and then a roaring pile-bridge, 
spanned in a moment as we run into Corinne. 

It is ten o’clock, but there is a clear rising moon, 
brighter, we think, than any eastern moonlight, and 
to those who choose to defy the cold winds of the 
Plains and take an airy seat on the platform, there 
is a wonderful shadowy picture spread out under 
the stars. So we have our glimpse of Corinne, one 
of the ‘‘ hard” places along the route; a small 
town that once stood pre-eminent among its fellows 
for all the vices and misdemeanors and manifold 
offences against law and order whereof a frontier 
town can be guilty—and heaven and Western 
travelers know how many they are—and which, 
although it may have ceased to deserve the stigma, 
bears it still. There is not much to see; a repeti- 
tion of all the salient points of half-a-dozen similar 
places along the route—the long, low station-build- 
ings, the shabby shops, the staring, square white 
saloons, from whose windows blaze the brightest 
lights in the whole town; the dreary absence of a 
single cozy cottage, of a green tree or a garden- 

atch, or anything that savors even slightly of a 
home. There may be cheerful dwelling-houses 
further back in some of those wide, straggling dusty 
streets, and without doubt there are bright tire- 
sides and happy family circles here under these 
same stars; but we have never seen them in our 
flight westward, and can only take them on trust. 

Leaving Corinne, we rush through a wild, rough 
region of deep “ cuts,” and over ragged, winding 
ravines, filled in to the level of the road ; the track 
winding, doubling almost upon itself as it climbs 
the long slopes and swings around sharp rocky 
curves, but always keeping in sight the far off 
misty wall of the Wahsatches, whose snows glimmer 
faintly in the flood of moonlight. Filty-two miles west 
of Ogden we come to Promontory, famous in the 
history of the West as the meeting-point of the two 
railroads—the spot where the last ties and the last 
rails were laid by Chinese workmen, the last spike 
driven, and the marriage of the Union with the 
Central Pacific declared in the presence of a thou- 
sand witnesses. An insignificant little dot of a 
place is Promontory ; but we have been reading 
this afternoon the guide-book’s account of that 
‘great railroad wedding,” and we take off our hats 
to itas we pass, and the long train roars its faint 
echo of the cheers that went up here nine years ago. 

We are fairly upon the Great Desert now, and the 
moonlight, shining upon its ghostly white alkali 

atches, gives it the aspect of a stagnant sea. The 
Fittle woolly tufts of sage-brush dot it everywhere, 
and the alkali glimmiers between; waves of naked 
brown rock or arid sand—we cannot tell which it 
may be—sweep upward in sharp crests, or roll 
away in long, low swells against the horizon. No- 
thing stirs in all the great shadowy stretch ; there is 
not a leaf to quiver, not a bough to rustle, nora 
solitary living thing in sight to cross the dead face 
of this forsaken land, which, through mile after 
mile, lifts up to the moon the same low, sandy 
hills, the same glaring alkali patches, the same 
knotted tufts of scant gray sage. You cannot 
imagine that a drop of dew has ever lain here, or 
thata green blade could ever grow; and yet, sixty 
miles behind us, there are blossomed orchards 
springing in the place of sage-brush, and young 
grain shooting where the dry alkali dust used to 
drift to and fro. 

We are still near the margin of the great lake, 
and on our left its line of waters shines in the moon- 
light, broken here and there by rocky ridges along 
the shores. At Monument Station we pass very 
near the solitary rock in the lake which gives it 
the name, and leaving this point, lose sight alto- 
gether of the inland sea, Straight onward now— 
over the level plain, through the sage-brush, past 
the bare brown divides, like petrified sand-domes, 
airesied from shifting hither and thither with the 
gusts of wiud—and once more into the tiny circle 
of a little centre of civilization, called Kelton. We 
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have ceased to measure distance now from Omaha; 
the black and white-lettered sign, hung outatevery 
station, counts the miles from San Francisco, and 
here at Kelton they number seven hundred and 
ninety. The place is a centre for stage-lines into 
Idaho and Oregon, and the shipping-point ot freight 
for both these Territories; and besides the hotel, 
the stores and saloons and the railroad buildings, 
there are several large corrals in sight, where the 
cattle used in this extensive treighting business are 
herded. These corrals are a feature of the road. 
Oiten we have had a vanishing glimpse of the pro- 
cess of erection, the driving of stakes, and the 
filling in between them with saplings and light 
poles, making the strong six-feet-high fence which 
circles a space of two or three hundred feet; or 
we have watched the stormy process of emptying 
them, and the struggling, savage, treightened herd 
of horned beasts driven, with a vast expenditure 
of noise and profanity, into the cattle-cars that 
waited to hurry them East. Near Kelton there is 
said to be good Summer grazing for these patient 
beasts, enough to make up for their Winter diet of 
sage-brush. ‘To us, however, there are no visible 
signs that a grass-blade ever did or could grow 
within the barren circle of this gray horizon. 
A heavy up-grade brings us to the summit of the 
divide, separating the Great Salt Lake from the 
desert valley beyond, and here we catch our last 
glimpse of the lake, bounded by a shining white 
belt of salt-covered plain. Far away to the south 
of us the waste of the “bad lands ”’ stretches all 
along our route—acres of baked, cracked soil, 
where even the sage-brush withers up and disap- 
pears, and which shines bare and white as bleached 
bones or drifted snow in the vavue, deceptive moon- 
light. At Tecoma we pass the dividing line between 
Utah and Nevada—marked by a heap of stones and 
a rough granite monument—and now we have 
touched the mining district, where every little 
‘*town”’ or station has its mining interests, its talk 
of ‘leads ’’ and ‘‘ pockets” and ‘ claims” of ore 
and bullion ; its smelting- works, in actual operation 
-or in visionary perspective, and its stage-lines con- 
necting with other busy centres, where the miners 
‘swarm like moles in their gloomy burrows. Out- 
wardly the country is still the same—alkali, sand, 
sage-brush and grease-wood ; hills far away, Pilot 
tange and Pilot Peak, the grand old landmark of 
ithe tir-t weary travelers over this waste ; the Pe- 
quop, the Torno and the Goose Creek Ranges sue- 
cessively rising into shadowy prominence on the 
horizon. And then comes Wells, the point that 
marks our entrance into the valley of the Humboldt, 
and the spot to which the old emigrant-trains made 
haste, by three converging roads, to water their 
poor, starving brutes, and quench their own thirst 
at the springs of the Humboldt. Here are some 
thirty natural wells, said to be bottomless, 
and filled with slightly brackish and lukewarm 
water; and the theory of investigating visitors is 
that they are simply so many openings to a hidden 
lake, over whose surface matted vegetation and 
dritted soil have gradually woven a network and 
accumulated in a dense elastic floor, through which 
these orifices pierce, like little trap-doors, always 
open. Recent soundings to a depth of from 1,500 
to 1,700 feet have failed to touch bottom, and all 
the so-called wells, large and small, abound in 
fish, chiefly minnows and such small try. 








THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


A BRILLIANT CHARITY BALL AT THE ACADEMY 
oF Music. 


HE grand ball given at the Academy of Music 

on Tuesday night in aid of the Society of the 
Cross and Crescent, a New York organization for 
rendering relief to the sufferers in the Russo-Turkish 
war, was one of the most brilliant gatherings ever 
witnessed in the Empire City. ‘The upper ten thou- 
sand, the créme de la créme, having held high and 
solemn council, nodded approval, and the outcome 
of their approbation was a dazzling, glittering, 
sheening, glowing, glistening, sparkling scene of 
splendor, savoring more of an Arabian Night’s 
entertainment than of @ nineteenth-century hop. 
From an early hour carriages laden with ‘‘ merrie 
matrons and modest maiis’’ dashed into line in 
Irving Place, gradually depositing their tender 
freight, wrapped in cozy and costly mufflers, from 
sable to satin, from sealskin to silk. One young 
lady was deftly enshrined in a shaggy bearskin, the 
paws of the defunct Bruin being stretched across 
the bosom fastening at either side, the claws repre- 
sented by oxidized silver clasps. Solemn swells, 
in crush Saas, swallow-tailed coats, glistening shirt- 
bosoms and awful collars, exhibited such chivalry 
as the age permits in handing these dainty bundles 
from their respective vehicles, in thrusting aside 
swing doors that stopped the way, and in escorting 
them to the unrobing-room, from which they sub- 
sequently emerged in all the radiance of superb toi- 
lets, flashing jewels, idyllic bouquets and such other 
finishing touches as Art lends to her sweet, tender, 
tragrant sister, Nature. On the box-lobby the 
scene was a very animated one. Chaperones boldly 
advancing, followed timidly by their blushing 
charges ; paterjamilias looking considerably bored, 
bringing up the rear with the sons of the house, who 
van.sh with marvelous and mysterious celerity ; 
awkward young men endeavoring to appear 
utterly unconcerned, and, for the fiftieth time, 
applying themselves to the buttons of their gloves; 
spruce voung gentlemen, who have * been there,” 
bustling about in search of Miss de Brown, Miss de 
Jones, or Mrs. de Robbynson. Exclamations of 
surprise, of pleasure, introductions, demands for 
vox-keys, and a general flutter ali round, mark this 
auteciiamber in a very special way. 

Glaneing into the ball-room, the coup d'eeil was so 
satisfying in its brilliancy that the gaze insensibly 
lingered. The magnificent theatre was softly if not 
sensuously lighted, whilst a subtle perfume as 
from a myriad scented flowers floated upon the 
atmosphere. A device in beaded light represent- 
ing the Cross and Crescent hung suspended at the 
extreme back of the stage, serving to illumine a 
deliciously solt background representing a dreamy 
puss in dreary-looking mountains. The proscenium- 
wvoxes were filled with groups of ladies before 
whom rested the veriest treasures in hot-house 
bouquets, like floral chevaux-de-frise, and behind. a 
row of cavaliers, whose sable-colored garments 
‘served to show up the gorgeous cvloring of toilets, 
and the flashing sparkle of tiara, necklet and brace- 
jet. he boxes in front were all occupied with 
laughing, gesticulating, animated groups, while 
every seat claimed a haughty beauty or a howling 
swell. String bands were stationed in the galleries, 
one for dance, the other tor promenade music. ‘The 
stage and parterre were boarded over ; vases filled 
with the softest greenery, tender ferns, and the 
coolest of mosses, surmounted by small camellia- 
trees in profuse blossom, studded the happy lrunt- 
ing grounds of the votaries ot Lata wanes At ten 
o’clock the few enlivening bars wherewith the chef 


d’orchestre announces that his baton is about to 





call forth dulcet music with the power of an 
enchanter’s wand, gayly sounded, and the vast floor 
became tinted by sheening scarlets and blues, 
and greens and yellows, till it resembled ‘‘a rare 
and sun-kissed garden ”’ of living flowers, just such 
sheen and glitterand dazzle as Rossi loves to paint. 

The toilets were simply superb—poetic creations 
—idyllic—charming. Whataself-complacent smile 
would have stolen over the features of Monsieur 
Worth had he been a spectator of so many otf his 
artistic triumphs! Fearfully and wonderfully made, 
the dresses—if we may call them by that name— 
presented a kaleidoscopic ensemble, a harmonious 
blending of color, the first blush of the white rose 
crimsoning into rich red wine, the tender blue of a 
morning sky toning down to black, the dawn of 
the primrose, shading into tawny orange, till every 
color was represented at its best, and from its 
infancy to its splendid maturity. A number of 
uniforms tended to ‘*bullionize’’ the scene, while 
the non-dancers from their coignes of vantage 
formed a living border of varied color. 

Supper was served from half-past eleven o’clock 
by that modern Brillat Saverin, Monsieur Sivori, 
who asa chef is without fear or reproach, and it was 
well towards the “* wee sma’ hours” ere the last 
guest quitted “ their halls of dazzling light.”’” The 
society is to be congratulated upon the unequivocal 
success which has attended its eflorts. There are 
balls, and there are balls, and that of Tuesday 
night will not easily pass from the memory of 
those whose good fortune it was to be there, and 
‘*to see.” 








The Oldest Human Relic in the World. 


In the Etruscan Vase Room of the British Museum 
is to be seen the skeleton of one Pharaoh Mykerinus, 
decently incased in its original burial-clothes, and 
surrounded by fragments of the coffin, whereon the 
name of its occupant can be easily read by Egypto- 
logists, affording conclusive evidence that it once 
contained the mummy of a king who was reigning 
in Egypt more than a century before the time of 
Abraham. The proof is thus explained in the 
Genlleman’s Magazine, April, 1806: **‘ About two 
years ago Herr Duemichen, a German explorer of 
the monuments of Egypt, following up the indica- 
tions pointed out by M. Mariette, a distinguished 
archeologist, discovered on the buried walls of the 
temple ot Osiris, Abydos, a large tablet containing 
the names of the ancient Pharaohs from the time 
of Mizraim, the grandson of Noah and founder of the 
Egyptian monarchy, to that of Pharaoh Seti I., the 
father of the weil-known Rameses the Great, includ- 
ing thereby the chronology of nine centuries, viz., 
from B. Cc. 2300 to B. c. 1400. This tablet, by far 
the most important yet discovered, has been com- 
pared to the sculptured figures of the kings of Eng- 
land, at the Crystal Palace, from William the 
Conqueror to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Astro- 
nomical evidence, moreover, enables us to deter- 
mine the time of two important epochs in the 
history of Egypt, one of which is counected with 
our present subject. Sir John Herschel has fixed 
the age the of Great Pyramid of Ghizeh to the 
middle ot the twenty-second century B.c. The 
tablet of Abydos shows that the Pharaoh whose 
bones we now possess succeeded the builder of the 
Great Pyramid with only two intervening kings. 
We are therefore warranted in assuming that the re- 
mains of Pharaoh Mykerinus belong to the age to 
which we have assigned them.” 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Saving Life from Fire in London. 


This engraving shows a means of saving life from fire, 
the advantages of which are so manifest that we venture 
to predict that it will ere long be very widely adopted. 
The idea is taken from the nets now so commonly used 
by acrobats. The ‘dives’? which these performers 
make, although thrilling and sensational to the unini- 
tiated, are by no means so dangerous as they appear, as 
the elasticity of the net counteracts in a great degree 
the impetus of the descending body. The only risk is 
of the performer falling head downwards in such a 
directly vertical manner as to break his neck, an eventu- 
ality so extremely improbable as to be scarcely worth 
consideration. The advantages of the apparatus as a 
fire-escape are its portability, cheapness and simplicity. 
The net of strong cordage is supported at the corners by 
stout poles, the lower ends of which should be fitted 
with spikes to fix in the ground. These would be held 
by policemen, firemen or others, while the crowd, haul- 
ing at the ropes attached, would keep the net sufficiently 
taut. It is possible that in few cases there might be 
some difficulty in persuading aged or nervous people to 
jump from a second or third story, even to save them- 
selves from the devouring flames ; but in most cases of 
the kind the imperiled are endowed with unwonted 
courage, and many instances are recorded of persons of 
both sexes having leaped from great heights into the 
arms of persous below, or even on to the bare pavement, 
at the risk of life and limb. 


An Execution of Chinese Pirates. 


The seas which bathe the coasts of the French terri- 
tory ip Cochin China have been for many years so infested 
with pirates as to compel the authorities to resort to 
the severest measures for their punishment and repres- 
sion. The majority of those captured in the act are 
condemned to death, and the executions are conducted 
with merciless rigor in conformity to the customs of the 
country. The method of decapitation is shown in our 
picture, and it is said that the swordsmen become so 
expert by long pructice as to never necessitate the deal- 
ing of asecond blow. The execution is performed as 
near the spot of the crime as practicable in the presence 
of a guard of native soldiers, and at its conclusion the 
bodies are delivered over to the relatives and friends of 
the unhappy sufferers. These energetic proceedings are 
rapidly diminishing the crimes which they handle so 
decisively, and it is hoped will speedily extinguish tuem. 


The Turkish and Russian Possessions 
in Asia. 


Among our reproductions of foreign engravings this 
Week are two pictures representing localities in Asia 
belonging to the antagonistic Powers of Russia and 
Turkey. The fortified town of Erzeroum, lying south- 
west of Kars, and about equally distant from that place 
and from Trebizond, on the coast of the Black Sea, has 
attracted considerable attention during the past few 
weeks in connection with speculations as to its probable 
capacity to resist the invading Russian army. How 
well prepared for defensive operations the place is may 
be readily seen; but military science has been brought 
to a degree of perfection which renders the strongest 
fortifications unavailable against the gradual approaches 
of the engineer and the gnawing borrors of beieaguer- 
ment. The overwhelming superiority of the Russians 
in’ numbers also make the result a foregone conclusion. 
The Russian possessions in Asia are represented by a 
scene in the Mosque of Sorlor, in Erivan, where religion 
and education are concurrently progressing, the adult 
«believers ’’ being exhorted by a preacher in the edi 
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fice, while the juveniles are being taught to read and 
spell beneath the shade of a mighty tree. 


The Sultan Rewarding Wounded 
Soldiers. 

One of our foreign pictures represents a very agree- 
able characteristic incident of life in Constantinople just 
now. Sultan Abdul Hamid is a very different man to 
his predecessor, poor Abdul Aziz; takes an energetic 
interest in the welfare of his State and people, and, in- 
stead of completely shutting himself up in his marble 
Palace of Dolma Bagtche, shows himself constantly to 
the people, and to the soldiery in particular. In our 
sketch he is pinning, with his own hand, the Medal of 
Merit on the breasts of some of the wounded soldiers 
from the hospitals. 

Executions at Adrianople. 


In the matter of executions the Turks have enjoyed 
the reputation of being summary in their mode of pro- 
cedure—‘ Give a dog a bad name and hanghim.” The 
Turkish mode is to bang him immediately, and in their 
punishments and executions the inhabitants of the land 
of the Sultan have exhibited a playful and humorous 
cruelty that civilized races have ever striven to abolish. 
To bang a man outside his own door may add to the 
severity of the sentence, but it assuredly is not to be 
preferred to the less repulsive mode of private execution 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Object Teaching. —In a paper recently read before the 
Franklin Institute, Professor Ennis gives the excellent 
advice to teachers that every day, when the last half- 
hour of school-time arrives, the pupils should take their 
seats closely in front of the teacher’s table, and he 
should then perform some scientific experiment, or 
exhibit some object of natural history, and tell all that 
can well be told about it, The pupils will make the more 
rapid progress in all their primary studies in conse- 
quence. The enjoyment of these scientific lectures is 
like dessert after dinner. 


New Laboratories in Berlin.—The magnificent new 
physiological laboratories are now nearly completed, and 
will be opened to students at the commencement of the 
Winter session. Professor Dubois Raymond takes the 
directorship, and will be assisted by Professor Kronec- 
ker from Leipsic and Professor Bauman from Strasburg, 
two of the most promising young physiological chemists 
of Germany. Professor Helmholtz, who has been elected 
rector of the university for the coming year, will also 
take possession during the Autumn of the spacious new 
physical laboratories which adjoin the physiological 
department. 

Ascent of Mount Illimani.—M. C. Wiener, who is 
traveling in South America at the expense of the French 
Government, reports to the Paris Geographical Society 
that he has been successful in making the ascent of 
Mount Illimani, whose height he makes out to be 20,112 
feet. M. Wiener reached the summit which he named 
Pic de Paria Mr. Minchin, however, a railway engineer, 
who has been taking careful measurements of some of 
the South American peaks, gives the height of Illimani 
as 21,224 feet. M. Wiener’s figures being obtained by 
aneroid barometer and boiling water. Either measuro- 
ment will rank Illimani among the highest mountains of 
South America. 


Mineral Wool.—If a powerful blast of steam or air 
be blown through molten glass or slag, the material is 
converted into fine fibres intermixed with globules or 
shot formed by the rapid cooling of the particles. The 
“extra? wool is blown off from this product by cur. 
rents of air and is nearly free from shot. The “ ordinary ”’ 
wool is sifted from shot as far as practicable. The un- 
converted shot and the fibres are of the same composi- 
tion—silica, lime, magnesia and alumina. The per cent- 
age of iron in the slag seldom reaches one-half of one 
per cent. The whole composition, therefore, consists 
practically of the best non-conducting mineral sub- 
stances worked into a woolly or fibrous mass, which has 
the essential requisite of a good non-conductor or in- 
sulator of heat, cold, sound, viz: air confined ina finely 
subdivided state. Mineral wool is used to prevent 
freezing, to interrupt cooling and condensation, to arrest 
the spread of fire, to deafen walls and floors in dwelling- 
houses and to line ice-boxes, refrigerators, cold storage- 
houses, fire-proof safes, and for the stuffing of steam- 
pipes. The finer varieties of it can be woven into 
cloth which closely resembles cotton, and could be used 
for theatrical decorations. 


Fish Culture.—There are few enterprises enjoying 
public attention at the present time that promise more 
profitable results than the multiplying of food fishes in 
fresh-water ponds. It is the belief of all who have 
studied the subject that fresh-water fishes of all kinds 
can be multiplied indefinitely and so cultivated as to 
be improved, not only in quantity but in quality, and 
made to be the cheapest of cheap food. The fact should 
be repeated over and over again, until every one who 
bas a patch of water on his premises large enough for 
tadpoles and shiners, can make it yield an abundance of 
wholesome food, at not half the trouble and expense 
with which he cultivates a like patch of ground The 
food thus produced is too much neglected by the farm- 
ing community; it affords elements o. nourishment 
necessary to a healthy condition of the body, tor which 
no cheaper available substitutes can be found. There are 
in Connecticut alone 256 ponds of from 5 to 2,000 
acres each, aggregating 31,604 acres, which contain a 
considerable number and variety of food fishes—although 
probably not a thousandth part of what they may be 
made to produce with proper care, Besides these lakes, 
there are a greater number of smaller ponds of less than 
five acres which are in like manner capable of develop- 
ment 

The Moons of Mars.—An important astro#mical dis- 
covery has just been made at the Washington Observa- 
tory by Professor Hall. Two satellites of Mars have made 
their appearance, the existence of which was entirely 
unknown. In 1845, when Mars was near our earth, 
there was scarcely any telescopes powerful ‘enough to 
reveal its moons The present opposition is about the 
best possible for observation in the middle latitudes of 
our hemisphere, because the very smail deviation from 
greatest possible approach to the north arises from the 
opposition occurring a few days after the planet reaches 
its position, and this throws it further north in declina- 
tion than it would be at the time of absolutely nearest 
approach. Since Professor Hall’s discovery, @ third 
satellite has been found by Dr. Henry Draper, at Hast- 
ings. Of the satellites now discovered, the most extra- 
ordinary feature is the proximity of the inner one to the 
planet, and the rapidity of its revolution. The shortest 
period hitherto known is that of the inner satellite of 
Saturn—twenty-two and a half bours. But the inner 
satellite of Mars goes round in seven hours and thirty- 
eight minutes. Its distance trom the centre of the 
planet is about 6,000 miles, and from the surface less 
than 4,000. If there are any astronomers on Mars with 
telescopes and eyes like ours, they can readily find out 
whether this satellite is inhabited, the distance being 
less than one-sixteenth that of the moon from us, The 
new satellites may be considered by far the smallest 
heavenly badjies yet known. It is scarcely possible to 
make anything like a correct estimate of their diameters, 
because they are seen in the telescope only as faint 
points of light; but, supposing the outer one to have the 
same reflecting power with that of Mars, it cannot be 
much more than ten miles in diameter. The discovery 
illustrates the value of the powerful telescopes of the 
present day. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Russians took Kars in 1828, 1834, 1855, 
and how again in 1877. 


-~Tue Russian debt, which in 1831 was only 
200,000,000 roubles, -will be 1,193,809,956 roubles in 
1878. 

—Tue highest prices paid in the Egyptian mat- 
ket for young Nubian women is $500, and for fair Cit- 
cassians $5,000 


—A New York court has decided that wedding 
presents are the property, not of the husband and wife, 
but of the wife alone. 


—A srass band caused a sensation in Concord, 
N. C., the other day. It was the first music the town 
had had in eleven years, 


_ —Convicrs in the Vermont State Prison had a 
jolly Thanksgiving dinner on turkey and plum pudding, 
and the custom is to be made an annual one. 


—Tue last Ohio Legislature, Which was Repub- 
lican in both branches, passed a law excluding colored 
men from the State militia 


—Emicration to Minnesota this year is larger 
than it bas been in over tweuty years, and there was 
never such a demand for land. 


—MENDELSSONN died November 4th, 1847, and 
by the German law the whole of his copyrights will, 
after the Ist of January next, be free to the German 
public 

—Avn ecclesiastical authority estimates that in 
round numbers there are now in England and Wales 
18,500 church benefices, and that their annual net value 
is $15,000,000. 


—Tue Société Centrale d’Agriculture has pub- 
lished a resolution that an International Exhibition of 
Horses will be beld in Paris from the lst to the 15th of 
September, 1878. 


—Tue little village of Antwerp, N. Y., con- 
tains sixty-two widows. No book-agent or sewing-ma- 
chine man, they say, ever goes into the place without 
coming out dead or married. 


—Tue last French census, taken in 1876, the 
results of which are just made public, shows an increase 
of 800,000 in the population in five years. The latest 
previous census had shown a decrease. 


—Tue Turks are nearly all armed with the 
Peabody-Heory rifle, which is said to be an extraordi- 
narily well-balanced arm, and highly effective ; a few, 
however, still have the Snider. Their field-guos are 
Krupp’s steel breechAloaders. 


—ANoTHER step towards the civilization of 
Africa has been made by England, the King of Lucalla, 
a district lying to the southeast of St. Paul de Loanda, 
having been induced to enter into an engagement to put 
a stop to all human sacrifices among his people. 


—Japran has now a complete post-office system 
on the European plan, with money-orders, postal savings 
banks, postal-cards, etc. In 1876 the number of letters 
aud postal-cards was twenty-four millions, and there 
were distributed five million newspapers, There are 
3,691 post-offices. 


—Tue municipality of Paris has under trial a 
plan by which intelligence of a fire can at the same 
moment be transmitted to the police officers, the Fire 
Department and the Water Works. It has for some 
time been in operation at Amsterdam, and is now being 
applied in Brussels. 


—Tue herring fishery of Scotland is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Dutch. In 1862 ninety Dutch 
boats came to Shetland on this business ; in 1877, 356. 
Yet, curiously enough, the nets used in Dutch fishing 
are almost all manufactured in England, chiefly at 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire. 


—Bnritisu Inpta is becoming a strong com- 
petitor for the tea trade of the world. In 1861 only 
1,300,000 pounds were exported from Hindoostan, but 
the export has now grown to more than 25,000,000 of 
pounds, and the area of land brought under tea culture 
is increasing even more rap.dly. 


—Upon the report of the Director of Sciences 
and Letters, the Minister of Public Instruction has de- 
cided to establish an ethnographic musée; also, that on 
the 15th of January next there shall be opened at the 
Palace of Industry an exhibition of American ethno 
graphy, under the charge of M. de Watteville. 


—Caprrain Boyton continues his experiments 
with his life-saving apparatus) When last heard of he 
swam or rather floated from Amiens to Abbeville on the 
Somme, France. At 9 P. mM, near Pont-Rémy, he was 
mistaken by some sportsmen for game, and they were 
about firing on him, when he undeceived them with a 
blast on his trumpet. 


—Last year there was expended for telegrams 
in the couutries of Europe $15,400,000, at an average © 
of thirty-two cents per message. In this expenditure 
Great Britain led the list, with nearly forty-three per 
cent. of the whole; France came next, with about 
twenty-two per cent.; Germany, eighteen per cent.; no 
other country exceeded four per cent, 


—Drvorce does not exist in France, but there 
is what is calied séparation de corps. Ot this the Mar- 
quise de Caux availed herself. Tue report of the Keeper 
of the Seals to Marshal MacMabou shows that in 1876 
there were 3,946 séparation de corps cases, of which 
2,997 only were judged ; 2,585 of these were heard on 
the demand of busbands, and 412 only on the part of 
wives. 

—CoNCHSHELL jewelry, which is much affected 
by young girls, is especially attractive this season ; it is 
inexpensive, and rivals coral in effect. The cameo conch- 
shell is real, and when well worked is quite valuable. 
Some of the cameos bear the closest examination. Ih 
the plain shell we find earrings representing a leaf with 
a fly resting on it, or the shell is held by a bow-knot of 
silver, and a pearl rests on the shell, the peudent to 
match. 


—From 1850 to 1871 215,000,000 acres of 
public lands were granted by Congress to States and 
corporations for railroad purposes, 159,000,000 of this 
to the Pacific roads, and nearly 5,000,000 acres have 
been granted for canal purposes; for the Pucilic roads a 
debt of $64,000,000 was assumed, now swollen to 
$92,000,000, and promising to exceed $150,000,000; 
and the largest grantee proposes to repay the Govern- 
ment by practically borrowing auew from it. 


—Srraspuro CatuHeprat is undergoing a com- 
plete reparation, and German bands are beut on effacing 
the memories of destruction by German shelis. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of this proceeding to replace, or, 
as we should call it, to ‘‘restore”’ the slower injuries of 
time, so that a good deal more has been added than was 
knocked down in August, 1870. Sculpture and pinna- 
cles, canopies and pedestals, the statues of emperors 
having a considerable prominence, are being replaced or 
erected in positions which may never before have been 
occupied. Most of the imperial statues are on horse- 
baek. 
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PEACE, GOOD-WILL AND LOVE. 


H! listen to the bells, my little maiden, 

And say, with what is all their music laden: 
Peace and good-will and love from man to man hd 
A motto we should fo'low if we can. 


Sut—don’t you think ‘twere just a bit more human, | him 2” 
| him fF 


If it should end thus: Love from man to woman? 


That were a motto easy to obey, 

For men, you know, are much inclined that way; 
And I am sure, if Christmas songs were sung 

By human belles, each sweet and silvery tongue 
Would ring that motto loudly as they could, 

At least—I know one bell which surely would, 


And if my ear should catch the sweet command, 
There’s not a man in all this Christian land 

So gladly would obey, as I—if you 

Were the sweet belle who rang the song so true! 
For I~oh! I’m indeed so very human— 

I love my fellow-man when—be’s a woman! 


So little maiden, turn your face this way, 

The bells are ringing for the Christmas Day, 
What changes will my belle ring out for me, 

To fill my heart and life with melody? 

** Good. will ” I bear towards all, but love—ah ! sweet, 
My heart, that gift lays only at your feet! 





THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


The wintry sunset had faded out of the west, 

and two or three stars shone through the 

ragged tops of the fir-trees— the keen, cold stars 
of Christmas Eve. No snow whitened the land- 
scape—barren and flinty and bleak with frost, it 
lay under the haggard sky. A bitter wind surged 
through the unpruned evergreens, whirling clouds 
of dead leaves before it and piercing my fur cloak 
like a two-edged sword. 


“ Carol, carol, Christians, 
Christmas has come again!” 


I: was growing dark in the Eaglewood grounds. 


I hummed under my breath, then released myself 
from my lover’s encircling arm. 

“TI must go now,” I said, hastily; “ papa will 
miss me, Julian—he expects a guest at dinner.” 

“Go! why, you have but just come,” grumbled 
Julian Dare, his gray eyes shining down into 
mine like two splendid stars. ** Meg, Meg, you wild 
little hawk! No sooner do I have you in my arms 
than you are panting to be out of them again !”’ 

I pulled my cloak closer around my shivering 
figure. 1t was cold work—this exchange of fond 
words and caresses under the bleak sky of the eve 
of the Nativity. Our trysting-place, too, was the 
very loneliest spot in all the lonely, neglected 
grounds, From it we could see nothing but a strip 
of frozen driveway, and the iron gate of Eagle- 
wood, opening betwixt stone pillars upon the 
darkening and deserted high road. 

“ | hate this concealment, Julian !’’ I answered, 
thrusting back my wind-blown curls under my 
pabaans By “It makes me vastly uncomfortable. 
When—wien will you let me tell papa that we 
love each other P”’ 

He took my face in his two gloved hands and 
kissed it. He was very handsome, this lover of 
mine; fair and débonnaire, with a pair of bold, 
knowing eyes made to distract and confuse the sus- 
ceptible feminine heart. ‘Three months before, in 
a distant city where I was then a pupil at a 
fashionable boarding-school, I had first met Julian 
Dare. His handsome face, his daring flatteries, 
his stolen visits to the old garden of the school, his 
audacious love-letters, dropped secretly over its 
wall, and filled with protestations which I found 
sweeter far than French verbs or dry lessons in 
etiquette, had made of me an easy conquest. 
Now I was back at Eaglewood again—my school 
life over for ever—but unhappily, our interviews 
were still of the stolen order. I began to tire of 
this, as it seemed to me, unnecessary secrecy, and 
to long for a change, 

“When will you make me the happiest of 
men?” pleaded my lover. ‘ Colonel Eaglewood 
will never give the sole daughter of his house to a 
penniless stranger like me. The only safe course 
ior us to pursue, Mey, is to marry first and con- 
fess afterwards.” 

‘* Like a couple in a three-volume novel,” said 
I. “Ugh! how cold it is! My nose must be as 
blue as a gentian-blossom. I detest clandestine 
marriages, Julian. Am 1 not bebaving badly 
enough as it is—deceiving papa, who thinks I can 
do nothing amiss? You wrong him—he doesn’t 
care for money—behold the careless fashion in 
which he has squandered his own,” and I cast 
a comprehensive glance around our neglected 

ounds. “Come and talk with him—come now, 

ulian. It is Christmas Eve, and he will be sure 
to grant any request that i may make. Together 
we will ask him to consent to our marriage.” 

I tried to draw him from the shelter of the fir- 
trees; | was in dead earnest— anxious to go straight 
to my father and confess everything, but Julian 
Dare resisted me with a low, uneasy laugh. 

“ You beautiful darling! you would tempt a 
man to leap straight into penny with wide 
open eyes. Not to-night, Meg—you don’t know 
what you say ——”’ he gave a violent start, and 
twitched his arm suddenly from my hold—“ who 
the deuce is that—that person coming through the 
gate yonder ?” 

I looked and saw a man just entering our soli- 
tary drive—a horseman, wearing a long gray 
cloak and slouched hat, like a sombrero, and lead- 
ing by the bridle a superb bay horse. He had 
dismounted from the animal to open the gate. The 
last light of day fell on his erect, well-knit figure 
and thin face, stern and cold as carven stone, and 
half covered with u pe Vandyke beard. He 
sprang into his saddle again and rode away to- 
wards the house. 
Pls —s carelessly, “ that is Judge 

udley—the guest whom expects at dinner. 
He often oll ay to Eaglewdod.” an 

* lover's débonnaire face grew absolutely livid. 

“ Perdition—that is, I have heard of his friend- 
ship for your father. How pleasant! Do you 
see much of iim? do you talk much with him ?”’ 

I stared, then emiled. 

“What should I have to say to a learned 
judge? Le is papa’s friend, not mine. I do not 
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remember that we ever exchanged a dozen words 
in our lives.” 

He drew a breath of relief. 

“ And you never hear Judge Dudley mention my 
name at Eaglewood, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Your name? Certainly not. Do you know 


‘* My dear child, you forget that I am a lawyer. 
Sometimes I am called upon to plead a case in the 
court where that man sits, grim as fate, on the 
bench. Surely I know him, andsI may add that 
we have had our little differences —professional 
ones, of course—n’importe, Did your father ever 
relate to you his friend’s private history ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘6 No.” 

A moment of silence. Then Julian Dare 
snatched me breathlessly to his heart. 

‘* Meg, we have no time to lose!—you must 
marry me at once, Judge Dudley is my enemy. 
He has power to prejudice your father hopelessly 
against me, and he will do it—he will leave no 
stone unturned to prevent me from marrying 
Colonel Eaglewood’s daughter. Remember! our 
union must be secret. If you once speak of it to 
your father, we are parted for ever!” 


His violence struck me dumb. I could only | 


cling to him in a sort of vague terror. 

** Meet me in this spot to-morrow night, ready 
to fly with me,” he went on. “ I know of a clergy- 
man in the town who will unite us. We will 
then return and beg forgiveness together. If you 
love me, Meg, if you hope ever to be my wife, you 
will do this.” 

If I loved him! I did love him with all the 
mad, unreasoning passion of eighteen. He would 
tell me no more than this—Judge Dudley was his 


foe, and through him unspeakable danger threat- | 


ened our love. Hitherto the thought of an elope- 
ment had been very distasteful to me, but, viewed 
in this new light, it began to assume a different 
aspect. He was strong to overcome scruples, I 
weak to make them. ‘The matter could end only 
in one way. 

“When the moon rises to-morrow !” whispered 
Julian Dare, * you will not disappoint your lover, 
Meg? Ah,I know you will not! Am I not 
more to you than any one else in the world ? 
First become mine, and then we can defy all ene- 
mies—then you may trust me to reconcile your 
father to the match.”’ 

The next moment he was gone, and under the 


sombre fir-trees, under the cold Christmas stars, | 


I was walking swiftly away to the house. 
Its gray gables stood up in the windy twilight, 
= but dilapidated—the glory of Eaglewood had 
eparted for ever ; papa and I were the last of the 
race—a proud, extravagant race, but an upright 
and honorable one always. As 1 stepped into the 
wainscoted hall, voices from a half-open door 
near at hand stole out to my ears. One was my 
father’s, It said: 


“ You are the last friend left to me in the world, | 


Dudley. Can you help me, now ?”’ 

The other voice, very grave and kind, an- 
swered : 

“ Surely! I am always ready to help you. How 
much money do you need !” 

Money! Oh, poor papa! I ran up to my own 
room, brushed out my wind-blown hair, stuck a 
spray of hollyberries into its shining darkness, 


fastened another spray in the lace at my throat, and | 


then descended, with a guilty, thumping heart, to 
my father and his guest. 

Our dinner-hour had already struck ; I found the 
two men waiting for me in the old library, which, 
with the help of Rachel, our one servant, I had 
decorated with holly and evergreen, and brightened 
with a huge wood fire. My father was seated on 
the tiled hearth—a small, cadaverous man with 
prematurely white hair and an appearance of gen- 
eral ill-health. Against the mantel leaned the 
person that Julian Dare and I had seen at the gate 
—he of the gray, stony face and pointed beard— 
my lover's enemy, and therefore mine also. He 
held out to me his hand—a very handsome hand, 
blazing with a great diamond. Pretending not to 
see it, I bowed coldly and turned away. 

“Good heaven! Meg,”’ cried my father, “ where 
have you been? I sent Rachel to call you half an 
hour ago. The dinner is spoiled, I dare say.”’ 

The guilty color leaped into my face. Judge 
Dudley’s eyes were fixed upon me with a fright- 
fully searching look. 

** I have been walking in the grounds, papa,” I 
stammered; “ it is a—a—delightful night—I quite 
forgot the time.” And then we went out to table. 

Our Christmas Eve dinner was a very simple one 
—the time had passed for luxury and display at 
Eaglewood. Our majolica and Dresden ware had 
vanished from the Queen Anne sideboard; our 
—_ plate had gone long before to pay papa’s 

ebdts. 


The soup was rather watery, I remember, and 
the fowls dry ; and Rachel spilled papa’s wine all 
over the neatly-mended damask cloth, and emptied 
Judge Dudley’s pudding into his lap; but apart 
from these trifles, all went well. When the meal 
was over, Judge Dudley stepped ,out upon the ter- 
race to smoke a cigar, and papa and I were left 
alone in the library. He beckoned me to his side. 

“This is a very sorry sort of Christmas, eh, 
Meg?” he began, laying his thin hand upon my 
coils of hair; “no feasting, no merry-making, no 
gay company. It is hard for you, my darling.” 

“ Not at all,” I answered, bravely. 

“ Eaglewood is ours no more,” he sighed. “I 
may as well tell you, Meg; it was sold to Judge 
Dudley long ago for its full value. He suffers us 
to live on here because he is the most generous of 
men; but in reality de and I are as poor as two 
church mice. My hands were never made to 
keep money. God help us both! My blessed 
child, my own good little Meg—we have nothing 
now in all the world but each other.” 

How haggard and ill he looked, as he said it— 
how full of Feng was his poor, tired voice ! 
The thin hand on my head felt like a coal of fire, 
With a sudden revulsion of feeling 1 started to 
my feet. 

“ Papa,’ I am neither good nor dutiful,” I 


ISTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“‘T wonder you have not a score ! 


school. Since my return home, he has visited me 
secretly here at Eaglewood. I met him in the 
grounds this very night. I have promised to elope 
with him to-morrow—to elope and leave you alone 
in your sickness and poverty. Now, what do you 
think of your blessed child ?” 

He shook as with an ague, 

“Do you mean what you say, Meg? Are you 
telling me the truth ?” 

“The very truth. Oh, forgive me, papa—for- 
give him! He is good and noble, and I love 
him,” 

“You call a man noble who would lead a silly 
girl to break her old father’s heart ? Whois he?— 
what is his name ?” 

“He is a lawyer,’ I faltered; “his name is 
Dare—Julian Dare.” 

I thought for a moment that my fond, gentle 
father had struck me, so violent was tbe start he 
gave, so fiercely did he push me from his side. 

“ Dare!” he cried, in a voice that I shall never 
forget. ‘ Julian Dare!—oh, my God !” 

He clutched his neckcloth as if strangling. 

“Papa!” I cried, in wild terror, ‘* what is the 
matter? Oh, papa! speak to me!” 

The door opened, and Judge Dudley stepped 
into the library. At sight of him my father 
started up and flung out bis arms. 

* Dudley !’’ he shrieked, “ help me to save her 
from that cursed villain!—my Meg, my poor lit- 
tle Meg!’’ 

He fell back helpless in the chair. The judge 
| turned quickly to me; his face was like ashes. 

“Leave us, Miss Eaglewood,’’ he said, peremp- 
torily. ‘I will attend to him.” 

I fled to my own chamber. 

I sat down at my window in the cold, Christ- 
mas moonlight, perplexed, bewildered, frightened. 
| It was plain that my father’s mind had already 

been poisoned against Julian, or was his agitation 
caused only by my own undutiful conduct? At 
| any rate, there could be do elopement now. I 
listened. ‘The murmur of voices drifted up from 








the library. Judge Dudley and my father were | 


earnestly talking. Should I go down and defy 
that man—Julian’s enemy—to his face, or wait 
until his departure, and then throw myself and 
| my future happiness upon papa’s love and indulg- 
j}ence? I concluded to wait. Hour after hour 
passed. I grew numb with cold. The white 
| Christmas moonlight poured into the room, a 
death-watch ticked in the wall at my head. Pre- 
| sently the hall-clock struck ten, The library 
| door opened, I heard my father say, “ Good- 
night, Budley, and God bless you!” 
| Good-night, my dear old friend,” replied the 
| grave voice of the judge, and immediately after, 
| 1 saw him ride off down the windy, moon-lit drive. 
I arose and stretched my cramped limbs, It 
| was full fifteen minutes before I could gather 
courage to descend to my father. Then I crept, 
like a culprit, down the stair and opened the 
Plibrary door. 

He was sitting on the hearth, just as I had left 
him. The tailing lamp shone on his emaciated 
figure and bowed gray head. Some writing ma- 
terials lay on a table by his side. I knelt humbly 
at his knee. 

“ Papa,’’ I sobbed, “ are you very angry ? Don't 
blame Julian—visit all your wrath upon me—I 
| will bear it. I love him so much, so much!” 

He did not answer. I touched his hand—it 
was like ice, 

“ Papa!’’ I called wildly, “ are you asleep ?” 

Yea, verily, but it was a sleep so deep that it 
would never be broken. He would never blame 
me, never be angry with me more. My father 
was dead ! 

He had said good-night to his friend, returned 
to his armchair, and yielded up his life without 
sound or struggle. Weseb-dienace, the physicians 
called it. On the table beside him jay a scrap of 
writing, penned, evidently, in his last conscious 
moments, aud in the knowledge, perhaps, of his 
approaching end. It ran thus: 

“ My darling child, trust Judge Dudley—look 
upon him as your guardian. ~He is your only 
friend ; he will be kind to you for my sake—he 
will save you from——” 

That was all. Death had interposed there. 
What more he had meant to say to me I could 
never know. 

Judge Dudley came to Eaglewood next day, but 
I did not see him. The world outside our iron 
gates rung with Christmas cheer and merriment, 
but I sat in my darkened chamber in a stupor of 
grief and despair. As night approached 1 wrote 
a few lines to Julian Dare, telling him of the inter- 
view in which { had confessed our love and our pro- 
posed elopement to my father—of that father’s 
death, and the presence of Judge Dudley in the 
house, and then added that the doors of Eagle- 
wood were open, and that I was heartbroken and 
desolate—would he not come to me, if only for a 
moment? As the moon rose in the cold violet 
east, I called Rachel and instructed her to deliver 
this letter to my lover, at our trysting-place under 
the fir-trees. 

She departed on her errand. Half an hour went 
by. Then, ruffled and perplexed, Rachel returned 
to the lonely chamber where I waited ; and this is 
the answer which she brought me from Julian 
Dare : 

“You have given the death-blow to our happi- 
ness—you have acted in a very foolish and incom- 
prehensible manner. It is impossible for me to see 
you again at presert. J.D.” 

“The minute he read your letter, miss,’’ said 
Rachel, “‘ he became as mad as a hatter. He asked 
what his honor the judge was doing here, and 
how long he meant to stay, and then he wrote on 
that bit of Peper, and went straight off without 
another word.’ 

He was angry with me—he had forsaken me in 
| my hour of greatest need. With a miserable cry 
| I fell prostrate upon the floor of my chamber and 
hid my face in the dust. 

Two days after, my father was buried. Under a 
black wintry sky, and through a drenching rain, 











“ Listen, I say. I made his acquaintance at | 
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| “on the night of his death, I promised your father 
to befriend you faithfully at all times and in all 
places. Do you wish to remain here at Eagle- 
wood ?” 

I lifted my haggard eyes. 

“No. Why should 1? The place is yours, not 
mine. He told me before he died that it had 
belonged to you for years.” 

‘* That does not matter in the least. It shall be 
| yours, just so long as you choose to live in it.” 

I shook my head. 

“ You are very good, but I cannot accept your 
| kindness. I shall go to work immediately for my 
own living.” 

Above the mantel hung a mirror in a frame of 
brass and ebony. I looked up as I spoke, and saw 
two objects reflected therein—a strong man of 

| symmetrical figure, with a cold, severe face, in 
| which a sort of grave pity was now apparent, and 
a slender girl, clad in the blackest of crape and 
bombazine, her face like marble, her big dark 
| eyes ringed with the purple tint of suffering, her 
| bronze-black curls piled in a great heap on the top 
| of her small head, her white hands crossed upon 
| her sombre dress—hands that looked sadly in- 
| sufficient for a combat with the world. ‘The first 
| person was Judge Dudley, the second was myself. 
| “My poor ehild,’’ said he, compassionately, 
‘what do you intend to do ?”’ 

I deliberated a moment, then answered : 

“T have a tolerable education. I can talk a 
little French and play a little music—1 think I 
will try to find a situation as governess.’ 

He arose from his chair and took a swift turn 
across the hearth. 

‘“‘ Very well—you have not far to look,” he said, 
dryly. ‘I am in search of a governess for a little 
girl of six years—my daughter. I am confident 
that you would fill the place acceptably.” 

I felt a little shock of surprise. He was a man 
of family, then. 1t was the first intimation I had 
received of the fact. 

“Your salary shall be liberal,” he went on. 
“ Say fifteen hundred per year. I do not promise 
you ease or happiness—/appiness—great God!” 
(his voice grew bitter and hard), “that would 
bea strange thing indeed to look for in my home! 
But, I can secure you independence and protection 
and kind treatment. Will you accept my offer?” 

I felt a sort of weak resentment against him even 
at that moment. He was Julian Dare’s enemy—in 
some way he stood betwixt my lover and me. 
Nevertheless, my father had bade me trust him, 
and friendless and kinless as I was, I dared not 
refuse this proffered aid, which was to me like a 
plank stretched out to a drowning person. 

“ Most gladly—most thankfully !” I answered. 

“ When do you wish to leave Eaglewood ?” 

“ To-morrow, if I may. Only happy people can 
afford to be idle. ‘the sooner I go to work the 
better.” 

“ Then let it be to-morrow,” he said. 

Late that night 1 sat before my dying fire, 
gazing at a little photograph of Julian Dare—the 
handsome, débonnaire face which had captured my 
passionate girl's heart just three months before— 
and crying out to the senseless card in bitter 
anguish: ‘* Oh, my love, come back to me! Do 
not be angry with me—do not leave me like this 
—come back, or I die!” 

Near me on the floor of my chamber knelt 
Rachel, packing my trunks for my departure in the 
morning. 

“It’s no use flying in the face of Providence,”’ 
she muttered; ‘but, oh Lord! Miss Meg, I’m 
afraid you're going to a queer house. Folks say 
he doesn’t live with his wife.’’ 

I looked up from my photograp 

“Who ?” 

“Why, the jedge! He keeps her by herself 
in one part of his grand house, and never speaks 
to her— never lets her come in his sight ; and l’ve 
heard, too, that she was handsome as a pictur. 
You needn't stare, poor dear! It’s gospel truth.” 

“‘ Why does he do that?” said 1, incredulously. 
“Is his wife mad ?” 

“No more than you are. I’ve heard dark hints 
enough, but I sha’n’t repeat em, miss; you'll find 
out for yourself. It happened long ago, when you 
was in the nursery. He's aman of flint, is the 
jedge. Your father knew of his doings, but 
thought him perfection. JZ never saw perfection 
yet done up in a man’s body. How you'll get on 
in such a house [.can’t say.” 

A thrill of dismay shot through me. 

“If papa could speak, he would tell we to go,” 
I shivered. “In the whole world there is not 
another door open to me. I cannot starve, and to 
beg I am ashamed.” 

On the following day I left Eaglewood. 

Judge Dudley’s home was in a great manufac- 
turing town eight miles away. I can see even as 
I write the broad road along which the carriage 
rolled, the avenue of naked copper beech-trees into 
which it turned, the bare, brown lawns on either 
side, the frozen fountains and white statues in the 
leafless SWrubbery, and, last of all, the house before 
which we stopped—the house that covered with its 

and high roof a deep and perplexing mystery. 

t was built of red brick, with a high tower and two 
imposing wings, the whole.surrounded by terraces 
and stone balustrades, and a superb sweep of tim- 
bered ground, like an English park. 

Judge Dudley assisted me to alight. 

“This is the place which I call home,” he said, 
in a low voice. ‘ Such as it is, Miss Eaglewood, 
I bid you welcome to it.”’ 

As he spoke I lifted my eyes and saw a woman 
standing on a long terrace at the right of the 
house, watching us with singular intentness. She 
was extremely smnall in stature, and, as it seemed 
to me, dazzlingly fair. She wore a long velvet 
mantle, bordered with rich fur, and a plumed 
Gainsborough hat. ‘Two of three lap-dogs with 
silver bells on their collars were leaping and bark- 
ing around her. ‘The judge saw her, too, and his 
face grew black. He made no sign, however, and, 
after surveying us a moment, the figure turned 
and vanished in the west wing of the house. 

1 followed my employer into a wainscoted hall, 
rich with carving and statuary and stained glass. 





cried. ‘I am wicked and bad—I have deceived | we came home from his grave— Judge Dudley and | | Here his housekeeper met us—a little womun in a 
| —entered the old library together, and sat down 
\ there in the silence and desolation. 

“Miss Eaglewood,” said the judge, quietly, 


you horribly! You break my heart when you 
praise me. Listen to me, papa—1 have a lover !’”’ 


He smiled. 


| lace cap and alpaca gown, who eyed me with the 

. aon . . 

| ar of one not used to seeing strangers enter that 
door, 
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“ Mrs. Purdy,’ said the judge, “ this lady is | 
Miss Eaglewood Gwendolen’s governess. She is | 
to remain here indefinitely. Where is the child?” | 

Mrs. Purdy rubbed her thin hands uneasily and | 
dropped me a courtesy. 

‘* With her mother, sir; Betty has just taken 
her in—it's the proper hour, sir."’ 

An indescribable expression passed over his face. 

‘¢ Show Miss Eaglewood to her room, and then | 
come to me; | have some instructions to give you.” 

Mrs. Purdy led me up a carved black-walnut ! 
stair, and into a warm, scented chamber, furnished | 
in crimson and white—the whole house, as | soon 
learned, was a marvel of taste and luxury. As I 
threw off my sombre wraps, she said to me: 

‘* Heaven knows, Miss Gwen needs a governess 

the dreadful little creature! Oh, dear! you're 
in mourning, and how young you look! I don’t 
know how you'll get on with her. She’s a trial; 
but what can you expect ? The judge hasn't a 
grain of love for her—he can’t bear her in his 
sight, and doesn’t pretend to manage her in the 
least !”’ 

“He has no love for his own child !’”’ I cried, 
in a shocked voice. 
‘Oh, dear, no! It’s not strange—she looks so 
much like her mother. You mustn’t be surprised 
at anything you may see in this house, my dear. 
‘There goes the judge’s bell—he wants me,” and I 
was left to my own reflections. 

It was not long before the bell rang again—this 
time for me. 1 descended to a sumptuous drawing- 
room, where I found the judge and his little 
daughter. She was a slight blonde child, dressed 
in a rich silk frock and immense sash, and wearing | 





her flaxen hair crimped to the waist. She was 
clinging about the judge’s legs as I entered; he 
pushed her gently, but firmly, away. 

‘This lady is your governess, Gwendolen,” he 
said. ‘‘ Remember, you are to obey her in all 
things.” Then he turned to me; his bearded face 
looked hard and bitter. “I wish you to have the 
entire charge of my child, Miss Eaglewood. I place 
her unreservedly in your bands. Once a day you 
will allow her maid Betty to take her to visit her 
mother, and remain a half hour—no longer !—by 
the clock. You will see that she never enters the 
right wing of the house except at these times. 
This is the only command I lay upon you regarding 
her movements.”’ 

I bowed silently, then tried to draw the child to 
my side, but she resisted me with her hands and 
legs alike, and rushing into a corner, pulled her 
crimped hair about her eyes, shrieking : 

‘* | will see my pretty mamma when I like! I 
won’t have a governess. I hate Miss Eaglewood! 
Mamma will not have her here. I love my 
mamma !” 

The judge shrugged his shoulders unpleasantly. 

“The devil was born in her, Miss Eaglewood. 
You will do well if you exorcise him. I wish you 
joy of your pupil.” And he turned on his heel 
and left the room. 

By dint of patient coaxing, I lured the child 
from her corner, and induced her to show me the 
way to the schoolroom, where I was to teach her 
young ideas how to shoot. My first experience 
with her was not auspicious, She tore the leaves 
from her books. She rent her smart trock, she 
rolled upon the floor, and banged her crimped head 
against the wall in paroxysms of rebellion against 
my authority. Could I ever conquer her? Heaven 
only knew! At three o’clock we dined alone— 
the child and I. At seven we supped with Mrs. 
Purdy ; and before | retired to my room at night 
I had, through the inadvertent remarks of servants 
and child, learned these facts. ‘The judge and his 
wife lived entirely apart in the two separate wings 
of the mansion, he with his attendants, she with 
hers. Except for the daily visits of which he had 
spoken to me, the child was allowed to hold no com- 
munication with her mother. Guests never en- 
tered the house, and Mrs. Dudley never went 
beyond its gates, It was a palace of gilded misery, 

A cloud as dark as death overhung all its wealth 
and splendor, Famous, rich and powerful as he 
was, my dead father’s triend, my lover’s enemy, 
who carried before the world a face of stone, was 
a man to be pitied. 

Something happened to me in my own chamber 
that night. Depressed with the atmosphere of 
this house, where master and mistress lived upon 
such singular terms, worn out with tears and sor- 
row, 1 fell asleep in my chair before the bright, 
happy fire, holding in my hand Julian Dare’s pho- 
tograph. 

I slept and dreamed—of my father, of my lover, 
then I awoke. 

Some one had entered the room and was stand- 
ing by my side, looking down upon me breathlessly 
—a woman, so small of stature that she might 
easily have been mistaken for a child. Her face 
was like wax, her yellow hair hung disheveled 
about her shoulders and increased her infantile 
look; but it was no child’s soul that shone in 
her eyes, fierce and wild and restless as a prisoned 
hawk’s. Her trained dress of rich gros-grain 
swept long upon the carpet ; costly jewels weighed 
down her tiny hands, flashed in her ears and on her 
white throat, It was the figure that 1 had seen on 
the terrace. She rustled forward as soon she 
found that I was awake. 

“Pardon,” she said, in a suppressed sort of 
voice. “You did not lock your door. I wish to 
see what sort of person my daughter’s governess is. 
Heavens !’’ striking those diminutive hands sharply 
together, “this is too much! Why did he bring 
one like you to this place ?”’ 

I arose dumbfounded. As I did so, Julian Dare’s 
photograph slipped from my lap, and fell unheeded 
to the floor at her feet. 

“IT am Judge Dudley’s wife,’’ she cried; “ you 
did not know he had a wife, perhaps—he never 
speaks ot the fact unless compelled to. I am 
Gwendolen’s mother. Miss Eaglewood—that is 
your name, my servants tell me—you are not fit 
for a governess—you are too young, too handsome ; 
you will never get on with Gwendolen—never |” 

“I think I will,’ I answered, calmly, ‘at 
least, I can try, madam.”’ 

Her wild eyes seemed to pierce me like gimlets. 

‘‘ This is some new sckeme by which he means 
to torment me! Oh, my God! it is two years 
since he spoke to me last—two years—twenty-four 
months! He thinks to drive me mad, at last; I 


| it up unceremoniously. 
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understand it all. His heart is like flint. Has he 
instructed you to teach my child to hate and despise 
her wretched mother ?”’ 


“ Madam !” was all I could gasp. Her small 


| waxen face worked convulsively. 


Colonel Eaglewood 
he often 


‘I know who you are. 
used to come to this house years ago 
spoke of a little daughter ¥: 





| 
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She had caught sight of Julian Dare’s picture | 


She stooped and picked 
Never shall I forget the 
look that overspread her face—the dumb amaze, 


on the floor at her feet. 


| the unspeakable terror and dismay that turned her 


very lips to the hue of ashes. She stared wildly at 
the little card. 

“Ts it yours ?”’ she panted. 

“ Yes,”’ I answered, a little indignantly. 

The photograph dropped from her hand. With- 
out sound or cry she staggered and fell, a senseless 
heap to the floor of my chamber. 

Frightened as I was, I made no outcry, sum- 
moned no assistance. 1 dashed water upon her, 
and applied such restoratives as I had at hand. 
Presently her eyes unclosed —she looked up in my 


face. 

‘‘ Help me to rise,”’ she muttered, like a person 
in sleep. 

I did so. With trembling hands she flung back 


her disordered hair and pulled her rich train into 
order. 

“ You are ill,” said I; “ shall I not walk with you 
back to your—your room ?” 

She made no objection—indeed, she leaned her 
weight upon my arm as if incapable of self-sup- 
port. We made our way silently through a long 
corridor to the west wing, and there she flung back 
from me without a word, pushed open a carved black 
oak door, and vanished trom my sight. I returned 
to my own quarters, crept into bed, and some- 
where in the wee small hours feel asleep. 

A week passed without incident. 1 do not re- 
member that I once saw the judge in this time. 
My days were devoted to my intractable little 
pupil. And still no word came to me from Julian 
Dare—still I waited, miserable and depressed, for 
some sign that he had not forgotten me. 

One day it chanced that Betty, the maid, fell 
ill, and upon me devolved the duty of conducting 
Gwendolen to her daily visit to the west wing. 
The room in which I found Mrs. Dudley was a 
blue-and-gold boudoir, adorned with silken hang- 
ings, exquisite pictures, a carpet like a bed of velvet 
violets, cabinets, Floreutine bronzes and hot-house 
flowers. The judge’s wife, dressed in a robe de 
chambre of violet silk, bordered with fur, sat at 
a superb piano as we entered, playing one of 
Schubert's sonatas. On a blue satin sofa near her 
lay two or three fluffy lap-dogs and a half dozen 
French novels. With a ery of delight Gwendolen 
flung herself into her mother’s arms. 

‘Dear mamma, are you quite well to-day ? 
said the child. 

“Quite well, petite,” replied Mrs. Dudley, re- 
sponding very coldly to the little creature’s 
caresses. To me she gave no sign of recognition— 
she did not even motion me to a seat. 

“Have you seen your father to-day, Gwen- 
dolen ¥” she asked. 

‘‘ No,” said the child, “ he is gone to the court 
where he judges the prisoners, mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Dudley flung back her handsome head with 
an unpleasant laugh. 

“God help the prisoners who are judged by 
him! Has he kissed you since you were here 
yesterday ?”’ 

“* Yes,” said little Gwen. “I met him last night 
on the stair, and I told him 1 would be good 
and mind Miss Eaglewood, and he kissed me, 
mamma.” 

She grasped the child’s face in her two small, 
shaking hands. 

“ Where?” she cried—“ where ?”’ 

** Here on my forehead,’’ answered Gwen, touch- 
ing the spot betwixt her two little fretful brows. 

With feverish eagerness Mrs. Dudley laid her 
lips upon the place. Then she walked to the sofa, 
pleked up a novel, gave the child some bonbons, 
and bidding her be quite still, flung herself 
languidly down among the lap-dogs and fell to 
reading. At the end of a half-hour, I said to my 
pupil : 

“Tt is time to go.”’ 

Mrs. Dudley looked as if she would fly at my 
throat, but she only nodded to the child, and mur- 
mured : 

“ Yes, go! If you resist, you will not be allowed 
to come here at all.’’ 

So the interview ended. I never attended Gwen 
to the west wing again. 

On the following day I went out alone after 
lessons to walk in the grounds. The sky was gray 
with coming storm. Brown snow-birds flitted 
through the frozen avenues. The desolation of 
death was upon all things. I found a garden- 
chair in a secluded clump of evergreens, and sat 
down there to listen to the murmur of the wind- 
tossed branches, which reminded me of Eaglewood 
and better days. Scarcely had I done so when a 
sound of voices close at hand fell on my ears, and 
peering through the low boughs, I saw, not two 
rods distant in an opening among the trees, Judge 
Dudley and his wife standing face to face. 

She had come from dinner evidently, and was, as 
usual, superbly dressed. Her brocade train swept 
the graveled walk, a white burnous was thrown 
about her shoulders. Never had her blonde beauty 
seemed so perfect. She looked more like a little 
queen than a woman under ban. As for the judge, 
he confronted her with a stern, repellent face—a 
look that might have frozen the very blood in her 
veins. She thrust out to him two wild, supplicat- 
ing hands. 

** Paul !’’ she cried, I cannot bear it. I will 
not bear it longer! I would rather you killed me 
at once.” 

A great fright and consternation seized upon me. 
I knew that I had no business there, and yet I 
dared not move hand nor foot. I could only 
crouch down upon my garden-seat, and hold my 
breath. 

‘‘T have no desire to kill you,” he answered, 
coldly; ‘neither can I help you. Do we meet 
here by accident or design ?” 

“ By design !” she sobbed, wringing those be- 
jeweled hands, so lovely and so powerless. ‘‘ For 
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days I have been waiting for a chance to thrust 
myself upon your notice. Do not drive me mad, 
Paul. Have you no pity for me —for me —Gwen- 
dolen’s mother *” 

“None!” he answered, in a voice that was 
simply terrible in its contempt. “ You must abide 
by the terms I made with you five years ago.” 

With a cry she flung herself at his feet. It was 
a sight that haunted my dreams for weeks and 
months after—that beautiful woman, in her rich 
dress, prostrate before the stern-eyed man, who 
looked down upon her, senseless as stone to her 
beauty, pitiless as death to her despair. 

‘* Mercy !”’ she moaned ; “‘you have punished me 
Give me back my place in your heart— 
in your homef” 

** Never!” 

“You loved me once. 
love dead, Paul ?”’ 

‘* Dead,” he replied, “and buried too deep for 
resurrection !’ 

** Oh, my God!” she cried out in sudden convic- 
tion, ‘‘ you abhor me !’”’ 

Iie answered not a word, only stared moodily 
down to the earth at his feet. She cringed as if 
he had struck her a blew. 

“And are we to live on like this till we die, 
Paul ?” 

* Till we die!” 

With an agonized groan she covered her face. 
He passed her by without another glance, turned 
swiftly down a neighboring path and vanished. 

How I reached the house I do not know. In 
the ball I met Mrs. Purdy. 

“Whatever is the matter, Miss Eaglewood ?” 
she cried, aghast; ‘* you look ready to faint.” 

I let her lead me into her own cozy parlor, and 
place me in her own armchair. 

“The mystery of this house will drive me 
wild !’’ said I. “* What has she done, Mrs. Purdy ? 
Why does he treat her like that?’ Amd then 1 
told her of the scene which I had just witnessed in 
the garden. The big tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Oh, Lord! how I pity them both!” she mur- 
mured, under her breath. ‘* Well, it’s really no 
secret, Miss Eaglewood ; the servants know it, the 
whole town knows it, and as for me, I was house- 
keeper here when he brought her home, a bride, 
eight years ago. Very fond he was of her, too— 
as fond and proud as a husband need be.” She 
sat down beside me in the firelight, drawing a 
long, dreary sigh. ‘ You see, she was sly from 
the first. She had a lover before she ever set eyes 
on the judge—a handsome cousin—and they were 
engaged, or something very like it; but he 
was poor, and the judge rich and famous, and she 
made her choice, as nine women out of ten would 
have done under like circumstances—she married 
the judge. 

“ They were happy for a while. She was frivo- 
lous and light-headed—scarcely the mate for a 
man like him, but he never found fault with her— 
never! And her first lover—the handsome 
cousin—he came here regular, passing weeks at the 
house, sometimes, always dancing attendance on 
Mrs. Dudley, and as friendly with the judge asa 
brother—the serpent! Sometimes I saw things 
that made my blood boil, but I had no right to 
speak, miss. 1 kept silent until a night came 
when there was a grand ball here, with crowds of 
fine people, and no end of dressing and dancing 
and feasting; and in the midst of it, Mrs. Dudley 
went up to her baby’s nursery, and kissed her for 
the last time; and then slipped out of the house 
in her beautiful dress, and fled with that man— 
her cousin—eloped, Miss Eaglewood—poor, fool- 
ish, blinded, wicked simpleton that she was. 

“‘ Well, I’m sure the blow fell upon the judge 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. He didn’t 
pursue them, he didn’t try in any way to apprehend 
them—he just kept his thoughts to himself, and 
bore his sorrow and disgrace without word or sign. 
Oh, Lord! And he so proud, too! For a year 
we lived on here, shut up from the world, gloomy 
as death, and then, what do you think happened ? 
She came back! Forsaken by her lover, penni- 
less, starving, sick, almost dying, she came back 
to the house from which she had fled, to the hus- 
band whom she had wronged—sooner than have 
done it I'd have died in the gutter! She groveled 
at his feet—she begged to be his servant. Such 
a scene I hope never to witness again. Well, 
what did he do? She was the mother of Gwen- 
dolen—he would not let her starve or beg—he 
took her back on condition that they should live 
as you see them living now. Not one man ina 
million would have done it, I suppose. He sur- 
rounds her with every luxury—and she loves lux- 
ury. He endures her presence under this roof, 
though I know it makes his home a hell to him. 
And she—oh, I pity her, too, Miss Eaglewood. 
She’d give her very soul, poor, jealous, miserable, 
remorseful creature, to have her husband speak 
kindly to her just once more, but he never will— 
it’s useless for her to hope that. He has ceased 
to love her, you see, and ¢hat tells the whole 
story.” 

I arose in the twilight, and ascended to Gwen- 
dolen’s nursery. Half-way up the stair I en- 
countered, not a little to my dismay, Judge Dudley 
himself. He stopped and transfixed me with his 
keen, searching eyes. 

‘“« How are you getting on here ?” he asked. 

** Very well,” I answered, scarcely able to com- 
mand my voice. 

‘**I do not like your looks, Are you ill?” 

“Ne” 

‘‘ Are you pining for Eaglewood P” 

“ No.’”’ 

‘For your lover, then? Don’t start. Here 
is a letter addressed to you which I found in my 
mail this afternoon.” 

He held out to me a little envelope. I snatched 
it wildly, and fled past him. to my own room. 
There I broke the seal, and read these words in 
Julian Dare’s well-known handwriting : 


Is every spark of that 


“ Dartinc—Meet me at the entrance gate to- 
night, at seven o'clock, sharp. Fail not to come 


alone. oan” 
At last! He had not 


Heaven be thanked! 


| forgotten me, then. *I should once more see his 


face, hear his voice! 
(Continued on page 281.) 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tuere are thirty-two bachelors in the Diplo- 

| matic Corps at Washington, 
| Awnpvut Hamr, Sultan of Turkey, is having a 
marble staircase built which will cost about $1,250,000. 


Ir is said that the Duke of Norfolk’s wedding. 
day cost him little short of $90,000—a couple of 
months’ income, 


Prorgssor von Lirzow, the celebrated astro- 
nomer and director of the Vienna Observatory, died at 
Venice on the 16th ult, 


Szxator Epmunps says there is no surer waf 
of getting anything into the papers than by talking 
about it in secret session, 


Rev. Dr. James H. Eccigston, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Newark, N, J., has been elected B shop 
of the Diocese of West Virginia. 


B.iug-BLoopep Boston mourns the loss of the 
; oldest inhabitant, at the age of one hundred ahd five 
| years, Her name was Margaret Maloney, 


Ir is reported that the King of Burmah is 
losing his memory, and, as insanity is hereditary in the 
royal family, this is regarded as a sign of incipient 
madness, 


Mr. Lyman, geologist to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, reports that the Island of Yesso probably con- 
tains a hundred and fifty thousand million tons of coal 
not yet explored. 


Tue Geographical Society of Antwerp has 
unanimously made Mr. Stanley an honorary member, 
‘*as a token of respect to the intrepid and indefat gable 
traveler who has just revealed to the world the hidden 
heart of Africa,” 


A MONUMENT is to be erected in Manchester, 
England, to the memory of George H Browne, the 
American manager, who died there recently, and whose 
remains, along with those of his daughter, were brought 
to Boston for interment. 


Henry Letanp, the young American artist, 
who was killed at Paris by the accidental discharge 
of a pistel, was a son of Mr. C. M. Leland, a Boston 
merchant, He was a graduate of the Brimmer School, 
and a young man of bright promise. 


Discracep and disbarred though he is, Dr. 
Kenealy is by no means poorly off, as his admirers 
have contributed money enough to enable him to buy 
two houses in London, in one of which he resides, and 
a valuable freehold property in Sussex. 


Queen Isanetta of Spain is expected to visit 
Rome this Winter, with the intention and hope, it is 
thought, of effecting a reconciliation between the Pope 
and the King of Italy—an easy task if the difference 
between those two potentates were purely personal, 


Hvuco Wuirrecer, a Bethlehem, Pa., high- 
school boy, held a pan of red fire at a public enter- 
tainment to secure the success of a tableau. The pan 
got very hot, but rather than run the risk of fire, the 
boy held on until his hands were covered with blisters. 


Tue Maharajah }Dhuleep Singh has made an- 
other gift of $5,000 to the Girls’ School of the United 
Presbyterian Church, in Egypt, He procured his wife 
from this school, and never fails, upon the recurrence of 
his marriage, to remember the school by a handsome 
gift. 


Some curious and suggestive records turned up 
in the New York courts last week. The name of Gil- 
man, now in the Penitentiary, appeared as one of the 
Grand Jury which indicted Case, and the name of Lam- 
bert, of the Security Life, on trial for perjury, was 
called in the list of grand jurors. 


Srven claimants, Germans, propose to dispute 
Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines’s title to the St. Louis Hotel 
estate in New Orleans, 10,000 acres near Port Hudson, 
and 23,000 acres upon which Baton Rouge is located, 
They allege that Mrs, Gaines has acknowledged their 
claim by offering to compromise with them, 


Gerome, the painter, is a thin, tall man, with 
hair of iron gray, and eyes brilliant as stars, that give a 
fine, high tone to his deeply lined face. He has five 
children, of whom he is passionately fond. Sculpture 
is his luxury and passion, and he says he paints h:s 
pictures to help defray the expenses of his sculpture. 


Mr. Mackey, the Nevada nabob, paid $3,600 
for the awning across the sidewalk in front of his hotel 
in Paris, on the night of the Grant reception, So 
pleased is he with the arrangement of his hotel, that 
he insists upon bringing the men who directed it home 
with him, in order to make his American house equally 
luxurious, 


A report is printed of the death of Herr 
Driesbach, the lion-tamer, in Wayne County, Ohio, re- 
cently, at the age of seventy years He was a native 
of Schoharie County, N. Y, He continued to travel and 
exhibit until about twelve years ago, when he settled 
down. upon a farm in Wayne County, Ohio, where he 
resided until his death. 


Tue young King of Spain seems to be a man 
of spirit. When he told his Ministers that he wished 
to marry the Princess Mercedes of Montpensier, they 
objected, saying that the Duke of Montpensier was so 
very unpopular, ‘What has that to do with it?” re- 
plied the youthful sovereign; “I mean to marry the 
Duke's daughter, not the Duke,” and so be earried his 
point, 


Grorce B. Wuirg, seventy-five years old,-and 
who, until withiu ten or twelve years, lived alone with 
his cat and other pets in an old hut on the mountain, 
near the Anthony Place, at Dalton, Mass, died a few 
days ago, It has always been supposed that he was a 
deserter from the English army or navy, and, while 
living, he often said that no man should see his body 
until dead, It was accordingly found that bis body 
was marked with many stripes, 


A rorEIGN exchange, speaking of the Norfolk 
marriage gifts, says: ‘Among the offerings to the 
bride from the bridegroom "is a royal relic which may 
well be called priceless, it being the pearl necklet of 
Mary Queen of Scots. This delicate bauble is indeed 
worthy of admiration as a piece of jeweler’s work. 
Designed to sit closely and yet lightly on a slender 
neck, it is composed, apparently, of half pearls set in a 
kind of filigree, and connected by gold links of mi- 
nutely exquisite handiwork. 


Sgnator Evstis is a native of New Orleans, of 
Massachusetts stock, and was two years a law student at 
Harvard. At the commencement of the Rebellion he 
was appointed Judge-Advocate, and after serving a year 
in Texas on the staff of General Magruder, he was trans- 
ferred to the staff of General Joe Johnston, on which he 
served until the surrender of Appomatox. Returning to 
New Orleans, he resumed the practice of law with great 
success, and has been prominent as a Conservative politi- 
cian. In 1872 be was elected State Representative, and 
in 1874 a State Senator for four years) He is a gentle- 
manly looking man, forty-one years of age, of middie 
size, with features bronzed by Southern suns, and an in- 





telligent as well as an agreeable expression. 
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FINE ARTS. 
JAMES H. BEARD. 


/‘INHE life-career of the great dog-painter dates 

back to the year 1814, and to Buffalo, New 
York, as the place of his nativity, whilst his pro 
fessional career began at about the year 1835, 
when he made his home in Cincinnati. He painted 
portraits of Generals Harrison and Taylor, Henry 
Clay, and other distinguished men. In 1846 Mr. 
Beard came to New York, bringing with him his 
famous picture, ‘‘ The North Carolina Emigrants.” 
In that year it waS exhibited in the National Aca- 
demy of Design, and purchased by Mr. George W. 
Austin for $750, the highest price, at that date, ever 
paid tor an American picture 

Asa dog-painter Mr. Beard’s success was decreed 
in his first composition in dog subjects, through the 
picture known as ‘* The Poor Relations,’’ painted 
in 1848, and purchased by the Western Art Union. 

Mr. Beard has devoted himself almost exclusively 
to dog-studies, to meet the growing demand for his 
pictures of this character. His treatment of dogs 
ig similar to that of Landseer, in using them to illus- 
trate human actions and experiences; although Mr. 
Beard is a keener satirist and a subtler humorist 
than the great English master. 

Mr. Beard’s pictures have found purchasers from 
all quarters of the country. Among the most 
prominent of his paintings exhibited in New York, 
are ‘Out all Night,’’ of which Goupil & Co. pub- 
lished a fine engraving; ‘‘ Attorney and Client,’’ 
exhibited at the Centennial; and his largest dog- 
picture, ‘‘ The Streets of New York.” 

In this issue we present our readers with the first 
published engraving of the latest and largest of Mr. 
James H. Beard’s dog-pictures, entitled ‘‘ The Streets 
of New York.”’ The scene is complete, and tells its 
own story—the portrayal of human nature as wit- 
nessed, on a metropolitan street, in the opposite 
phases of affluence and beggary. The wretched 
group on the left, huddled tagether in moral weak- 
ness and Joss of individuality—a concretion of vil- 
lainy, benighted degradation, and imposture—are 
two as perfect dogs and a monkey as Mr. Beard has 
ever created. The outside figure, a coarse mongrel 
cur, is only alert with villainy and fear of de- 
tection. 

Next to this figure, the Skye terrier, who person- 
ates the blind man, is most beautifully treated in the 
original painting. The little starved puppy sleeping 
at his feet is as pitiable as are always the children 
who lead the blind. 

The introduction of the sick monkey was a most 
happy thought with the artist. The next figure, one 
of the newly fashionable pug dogs, whose con- 
science scourges him with the fact that he is more 
nearly allied to the motley group than to the elegant 
patrician greyhound whose collar is linked to his by 
a silver chain, companion slaves in the “chain 
gang "’ of wealth. 

Tuis picture is eminently calculated to add to this 
artiat’s {me 

Mr. Beard is at his best in a charming portrait of 
a charming little lady ‘“‘ Floretie,’’ a Skve terrier, 


the property of Mrs. Frank Lesiie. ‘‘ Florette” is | 


in a semi-recumbent position, her long yellowish 
hair—which the artist caused to be parted in the 
centre of the forehead in order to get at her bright, 
glittering eyes—falling in tawny locks on to the 
luxurious cushion upon which she so gracefully re- 
poses. She is a true type of those long-bodied, 
short-legged, long haired “ curled darlings,” who 
blaze with intelligence, and are true as death. Mr. 
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MR. JAMES H. BEARD, THE DISTINGUISHED ANIMAL-PAINTER, 


Beard states that in his vast experience of Skyes 
he has never beheld so perfect a specimen or one 
possessed of such finely-spun hair. This picture 
promises to be a veritable gem. 

Amongst other pictures at present in Mr. Beard’s 
studio, **On Guard” is particularly fetching—a 
black-and-tan English terrier protecting his mas- 
ter’s pocketbook, which has fallen upon the tessel- 








lated pavement; ‘‘ The Enraged Landlord ’—a 
monkey who has deprived an Italian greyhound of 
wrap and collar; ‘‘The Faithful Guardian ’’—a 
bull-dog who has killed a wolf which had attacked 
a sleeping intant ; “I’m as Good as You’’—a 
black-and-tan terrier beside a Skye, both disputing 
the right of possession to a small rug upon which 
they are seated; ‘‘My Lady’s Pet”; ‘Good-by, 
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Ole Virginny, I’se Free ?”’"—s. colored family quitting 
the old homestead, the cow and dog which they are 
taking along with them being admirably executed ; 
‘‘ Whisky Straight ’’—a dissipated-looking dog, with 
a red nose and a black eye, a great worsted com 
forter around his neck, the very impersonilication 
of the debauched individuals who haunt the bars of 
low saloons, and severa: other pictures equally 
true and vivid. Mr. Beard thinks of exhibiting 
‘*Good-by, Jie Virginny, I’se Free!’’ and ‘ The 
Faithful Guardian,’’ at the forthcoming Academy 
exhibition. 


AN AUTOMATIC PROPELLER. 
THE CONTEMPLATED SUCCESSOR OF STEAM 
ON THE SEA 


\ MODEL of an ocean vessel, embodying the 
4 principles of a most extraordinary invention 
has been placed on public exhibition at No. 24 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, by the inventor, Captain 
Henry Gerner, and his son. We are confronted with 
a proposition to do away absolutely with coal and 
every other fuel in the propulsion of our ocean ves 
sels. The commercial importance of this invention, 
if it fulfills only a small part of what it promises 
cannot be overestimated. The idea is to use the 
motion of the water of the ocean as a motive power 
tor vessels, the motion being communicated by a 
ylatform hinged to the stern end of the keel,.and a 
Reel hinged to and swinging freely ina slot of the 
real keel. Levers communicate the motion of the 
platform relatively to the vessel, to the engine. ‘The 
hinged keel is a solid cast, and remains stationary 
by its weight and the enormous pressure of the 
water on either side of it. When the vessel rolls or 
rocks, a spindle and socket mechanism is set in mo- 
tion which also communicates motion to the engine. 
These two motions act entirely independently of 
each other and work together in harmony. The 
engine causes the screw to revolve either torward 
or backward, according as the levers are adjusted, 
or to remain stationary. There are also provisions 
for lessening and increasing the speed. The motion 
of the oceanis constant. ‘lhere is no such thing asa 
ship lying idly on its surface. Even in the calmest 
day, the swell of the ocean will suffice to set the 
engine in motion. Onur illustration represents the 
models on exhibition. 


AERIAL TELEGRAPHY 
TRANSMITTING MESSAGES BY MEANS OF KITES. 


NFORMATION has been received in Washington 

that Professor Loomis, who has been in the 
mountainous region of West Virginia for some 
months conducting a series of experiments with his 
proposed aerial telegraphy, has demonstrated fin- 
ally that telegraphing without wires is practical. 
His manner of operating consists of running a wire 
up toa certain altitude, reaching a particular cur- 
rent of electricity, which, according to Professor 
Loomis, can be found at various heights. At any 
distance away this same current can be reached 
by a similar wire, and communication can be had 
immediately. The apparatus necessary to bring 
about this wonder is very simple and inexpensive. 
It has been fully ascertained that telegraphic com- 
munication does not take place over or through the 
wires used, but through the ground. This same 
communication continues when these electric cur- 
rents supplied by nature are used. Professor 
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Loomis has telegraphed to parties 
eleven miles distant by merely 
sending up a kite at each end of 
the distance a certain height, at- 
tached to which, in place of the 
ordinary string, was a fine copper 
wire. When both kites, though 
eleven miles distant from each 
other, touched the same current, 
communication was had between 
them both, and messages were sent 
from one end to the other by means 
of the ordinary Morse instrument 
in connection with the instrument 
invented by Professor Loomis. This 
showed that the theory on which 
he had worked for many years was 
the correct one, and that by the 
proper means, such as stationary 
wire arranged from natural or 
artificial eminences, could be oper- 
ated successfully at all times. It is 
true that aerial telegraphy may not 
be much of a certainty during 
violent storms or electric showers, 
but it will not meet with more 
obstructions than the ordinary wire 
telegraphy, which is not at all 
sure during the periods spoken of. 
It will be a long time before aerial 
telegraphy can be carried on be- 
tween places which are but a 
short distance apart, if, indeed it 
ever will. In such cases the wires 
will continue to be used, though for 
long distances, such as for tele- 
graphing from one side of the ocean 
to another, the aerial telegraph 
will take its place entirely. Pro- 
fessor Loomis has a scheme now 
on foot for a series of experiments 
from a point on one of the highest 
peaks on the Alps, in Switzerland, 
to a similarly situated place on the 
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Justices took their seats. The 
Court was formally opened, when 
the Chief-Justice said he had re- 
ceived the commission of John M. 
Harlan as an Associate Justice of 
the Court. This was ordered to 
be read by the clerk. The Chief 
Justice then said: ‘‘ The oath will 
now be taken.’’ Mr. Harlan read 
itin an andible tone, holding it in 
one hand, while the other was 
placed on the Bible. 

After the oath was taken, Mr. 
Harlan left the place where he had 
been standing, and, passing in the 
rear of the Judges, took the seat 
formerly occupied by Associate 
Justice Hunt, on the extreme left, 
the latter now occupying a seat 
on the right. The Judges rose and 
bowed to theirnew colleague. The 
proceedings were ot an impressive 
character, 


THREE CHRISTMAS 
EVES. 

By ETTA W. 
(Continued from page 279.) 


A’ TER consigning Gwen to Bet- 
ty’s care, I put on my hat and 
cloak, and, punctual to seven, 
scurried down the long avenue of 
naked beech-trees to the entrance 
gate. As I approached it, the tall 
figure of a man appeared on the 
opposite side, and advanced hastily 
to meet me. A rush, a cry, and 


PIERCE. 


I was in the arms of Julian Dare 
—he was kissing me rapturously— 





Rocky Mountains on this side of the world. If this 
succeeds, of course, his invention will rank in im 
portance with that of the electric telegraph itself, 
and be even greater than that of the telephone. 
All of the money necessary to carry on the ex- 
periments has already been promised, and it will 
not be many years, if it turns out to be a success, 
before ocean cables will be one of the lost arts, as, 
having played its part, it will be laid aside. The 
cost of aerial telegraphy will not be over one cent 
where the other is one thousand dollars. 


GENERAL J. M. HARLAN, 


THe NEW ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME Court. 
OHN MARSHALL HARLAN is the youngest 
son of the late Hon. James Harlan, member of 
Congress from Kentucky from 1835 to 1839. He was 
born in Boyle County, Ky., June lst, 1533; gradu- 
ated at Centre College in June, 1850; gradu- 
ated in the Law Department of Tr ransylvania Uni- 
versity in 1853 ; was Whig, or Opposition, candidate 
for Congress in the Ashland District in 1859, and 
was defeated by only sixty-seven votes. He was 
the Bell and Everett Elector in the same district in 
1860. (General Harlan raised the Tenth Kentucky 
(Union) Infantry in 1861, and entered the army 
under General George H. Thomas; was elected 
Attorney-General of Kentucky on the Union ticket, 
in 1863, by a large majority ; was Republican can- 
didate for Governor of Kentucky in 1871, and again 
in 1875, largely increasing his party vote ; and was 
also Republican nominee for the United States 
Senate in 1872-’73. General Harlan cast his first 
Republican vote in 1868 for Grant and Colfax, and 
has ever since been with that party, its acknow- 
ledged leader in Kentucky. In 1872 the Repub- 
lican State Convention of his State recommended 
him for nomination for Vice-President. Notwith- 
standing his connection with the politics of his 
State, he has pursued the practice of his profession 
with marvelous energy, and for the last ten years 
his practice has been as large as that of any law- 
yer in the State. When his name was first sug- 
gested in connection with the Supreme Bench, he 
was warmly indorsed by the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals, and by the leading lawyers of his 
State, as well qualified for that high position by 
character and legal attainments. He seems to 
have a wonderful hold upon the affections of the 
eople of Kentucky. Although a decided Repub- 
ican, and a consistent supporter of the Republican 
candidates and its platforms since 1868, he enjoys 
the respect and confidence of his political oppo- 
nents in a marked degree. His nomination and 
confirmation to his present elevated position were 
enthusiastically received by men of all parties in 
this State. ° 
On December 10th the installation as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court took place in Wash- 
ington with the accustomed formalities. General 
Harlan met the Judges of the Supreme Court in 
the robing-room, and was received by them with 
cordial welcome. The “ ironclad’ cath was sworn 
to and subscribed in the presence of Chiet-Justice 
Waite. The Justices, as usual, then formed in pro- 
cession, and entered the court-room, General Har- 
lan following in the rear, clothed in the judicial 
gewn. He halted at the clerk’s desk, while the 
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IN AERIAL TELEGRAPHY—TRANSMITTING MESSAGES BY MEANS OF KITES. 


murmuring over me a hundred foolish, tender 
words. 

“ Have you come, at last ?’’ I gasped, looking up 
into his handsome insouciant face, fully revealed to 
me by the lamp which burned above the great 

ate. ‘ Ob, Julian, how cruel of you to treat me 
ike this!” 

He surveyed me in a searching, uneasy way, then 
laughed. 

? My darling Meg, I have inflicted more pun- 
ishment upon myself than upon you. Forgive me. 
And so you are governess to Judge Dudley's 
daughter! Rachel told me where I should find 
you. Why, bow pale you are—how thin! Meg, 
you do not hate me, then, in spite of my bad 
temper—you have not allowed any one to set you 
against me! Bless your loving, faithful, little 
heart !”” 

I clung about his neck, my tears falling fast. I 
had meant to stand upon my dignity— to be angry 
with bim for a while, at least, but I could not—I 
was too lonely and forlorn. 

“Don’t cry, my darling,’ murmured Julian 
Dare, clasping me close to his heart, “ we will 
never be parted again. I have come to take you 
away—to make you my wife this very night. 1 

cannot stay a moment in this accursed place, 
neither will I leave you here. Ab, Meg, many 
times in my day have f played at love, but I swear 
that you are the one genuine passion of my life. 
Come! I have a carriage waiting a few rods down 
the street. You are alone and sorrowful—you 
need my love, come, my darling—you cannot re- 
fuse. You are now your own mistress, with no 
will to consult but your own.” 

His arm clasped me like a bar of iron. He 
drew me, in spite of my feeble resistance, straight 
towards the open gate. As we reached it, a man 

stepped out from the shadow of a neighboring 
beech-tree, and stood before us in the light of the 
lamp, 

Hold !” said a voice. 

A scream burst from my lips. It was Judge 
Dudley—his face, stern, white, dreadful, his eyes 
Le coals of fire. He strode straight up to Julian 
Jare. 

“You scoundrel !’’ he cried, in a voice that I 
shall never forget, “how dare you show yourself 
here—how dare you venture inside my gates ?”’ 

Julian Dare released me, drew back a step and 
thrust his hand into his breast. I saw him draw 
forth something that glittered ominously in the 
light—a Derringer. 

“Stand off!’ he cried, in a choked, uncertain 
voice. ‘‘ Stand off, or I’ll shoot !’’ 

Swift as lightning, Judge Dudley grappled with 
him and wrenched the weapon from his hold. 

“You did well to come here armed,” he said, 
sternly, “ for you knew I should be justified in 
killing you at sight! Miss Eaglewood cannot go 
with you to-night. I swore to her father to save 
her from you, and I mean to keep my word. I 
thought her safe under my own sect, for, villain as 
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you are, I could not believe you would have the | eyes wilder and more restless than ever. What was 
hardihood to venture again into the home that you | 


overwhelmed with disgrace and despair five years | 


ago.” He turned quickly tome, ‘ There stands 
the man who was my wife’s lover,” he said, 
pointing to Julian Dare. ‘ He lured her from my 
home and forsook her in less than a year—he sat at 
my board and called me friend, and then gave me 
the foulest stab which one man can give another. 
Now you understand why he dared woo Colonel 
Eaglewood's daughter only in secret.”’ 

That long avenue, the dark night-sky overhead, 
the red lamp blinking above the gate, the threat- 
ing figures of the two men, all swayed and danced 
before my failing sight. 

** Julian, speak to me!’’ I cried, 

He ground his heel sullenly into the graveled 
drive. 

“ There’s no use in denying it now, Meg; but I 
swear I never loved her as I love you. Come to 
me; don't let him separate us !”" 

But I did not move. He approached; he tried 
to seize my hand; I recoiled trom him in horror. 
Judge Dudley pointed to the gate. 

“Go!” he cried, sternly; ‘go, while I have yet 
command of myself!” 

And Julian Dare went, with a face like ashes, 
with a bitter curse on his lips. I never saw him 
again. 

Jadge Dudley pulled my cloak around my shiv- 
ering figure. 

“My poor child,’ he said, compassionately, 
“come home and forget him as quickly as you 
can, He is not worthy of your lightest thought.” 

I flung up my arms. 

“I wish I was dead!” I moaned, and so fell 
swooning at his feet. 

He carried me to the house and placed me in 
charge of Mrs. Purdy. That was the end of my 
love-dream— the bitter, dreary end. I burned Ju- 
lian Dare’s letters, and the photograph of his 
handsome face. 1 thrust my unhappy passion into 
a sepulchre, and set a stone upon the door thereof. 

Week after week dragged by, month after 
month. I saw no more of Mrs. Dudley. I rarely 
or never met the judge. I devoted myself entirely 
to little Gwen. My schoolroom was my world, 
and there I lived and labored. 

Summer came and passed. Around the great 
red-brick mansion which sheltered such heavy, 
troubled hearts raved the Autumn storm. I saw 
the last leaves fall in the November winds, the 
Winter snows trooping like ghosts up the ave- 
nues, and then an event happened which changed 
at once the whole current of my life. 

It was the twenty-fourth of December, and out- 
side the wind and snow drifted wildly—a white 
and stormy Christmas was impending. I was in 
my schoolroom with Gwendolen, hanging holly 
and evergreen on the wall, and listening to her 
little voice as she piped an old refrain which I had 
learned her— 

***Good courage, Christian gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 


For Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
Was born on Christmas Day,’”’ 


when the door opened and Judge Dudley looked 
in, The child ran to meet him. Thank Heaven! 
he did not push her from him now. She had 
grown gentle and docile of late, and the father 
seemed actually learning to love her. 

“ To-night is Christmas Eve, papa,’’ said Gwen, 
as he glanced around at our decorations ; and then, 
clinging suddenly about him, she added, “ May I 
ask you for something, papa—something to make 
my Christmas happy? And will you give it to me ?” 

He smiled. 

“ Undoubtedly, though it be half my kingdom.” 

She clapped her tiny hands. 

“ You have promised, papa ; you have promised ! 
I ask you to let mamma and I dine with you this 
Christmas Eve. I wish it so much, papa—more 
than anything else in the world.” 

He was scarcely prepared for such a request. 
His face darkened and grew stern. 

“ You have been instructed by some third person 
to obtain this favor of me, Gwendolen,’’ he said, 
(she hung her head guiltily,) “that is, by your 
mother. But my word is passed; 1 will not 
recall it; Miss Eaglewood must appear at the 
table, also; it might be embarrassing to have our 
dinner a purely family affair.” 

With that he left the school room. 

The child was allowed to carry her good tidings 
to the west wing. 

“It’s all the mother’s work,” said Mrs. Purdy 
to me. “She's still trying for a reconciliation, 
poor thing! You may be sure it goes sorely 
against the judge’s grain. The two haven't sat at 
the same board these six years.” 

With a strange heaviness of heart I dressed for 
that dinner. 

Instinctively I felt that something very un- 
pleasant was about to happen. 

As the ormolu clock on my mantel broke into a 
silvery waltz | ayogr at to striking the hour of 
five, I descended to the drawing-room with Gwen. 


It was empty. 

The child Feit me on the threshold to goin search 
of her father. I entered the sumptuous apart- 
ment alone. 


All was quite dark there. 

Through some forgetfuiness of the servants, the 
gis had not yet been lighted, and the heav 
damask curtains shut out the little daylight whieh 
remained, 

I seated myself to wait. 

Through one or two intervening doors, now 
flung wide open, I could look straight into the 
dining-room where the table was spread in all the 
splendor of gold and silver plate, crystal and 
Sévres, with massive chandeliers blazing over all. 

That room also was without occupants; but 
yor | had I observed the fact when a figure 
enter it through some door unseen by me, 
and crossed the floor noiselessly to a carved side- 
board on which several bottles of wine were 
standing. 

It was a woman, not a servant, dressed in black 
velvet and Chantilly lace, with diamonds in her 
fair hair, and on the dog-collar about her white 
throat. 

She had changed since our last meeting. 

Her small face looked drawn and hagyard ; her 





she doing ? 

Reading the labels on the wine, evidently. 

She softly raised a bottle of sherry from which 
the cork had been drawn; cast one hasty glance 
around ; listened one instant as if for the footstep 
of some approaching servant ; then, quick as light- 
ning, whipped a little vial from her pocket, 
emptied its contents into the bottle, put back the 
stopper, and returned the wine to the sideboard. 

A moment after I beard her light step. She 
entered the drawing-room, starting nervously as 
she discovered me, sitting alone in its darkness. 

“Good heavens! Miss Eaglewood, how you 
frighten one!’ she cried. ‘ Where is my daugh- 
ter ?”” 

I felt as if all the blood in my body had turned 
to ice. 

I made some incoherent answer, and she rang 
for a servant to light the gas. 

Presently Judge Dudley appeared at the door, 
leading Gwen by the hand. 

He greeted his wife with a cold, stiff bow. 

‘“« Paul!’’ she cried, making a step towards him; 
“have you nothing to say tome on this night 
Christmas Eve—when there is peace and good- 
will for all—for a//, oh God P”’ 

He looked sternly away. 

Her beauty, her agitation, moved him not a whit. 

“Of my own will, I would never have done 
this,” he answered, in a voice as inexorable as 
death, ‘ Isimply granted a request of the child ; 
don’t make me repent my indulgence too much.” 

A look not good to see swept over her small 
white face. 

She said no more; and the announcement of 
dinner filled up the pause. We went out to table. 

I felt numb and confused. Everything danced 
before my eyes; the bright room, with its rich ap- 
pointments and Christmas holly-wreaths ; the ser- 
vants in waiting; the figures ot that husband und 
wife, seated for the first time in many a year at 
the same board. 

Judge Dudley looked at me closely. 

“ You are ill,” he said. 

“ No; I am quite well,” I stammered, trying to 
taste my soup, but not able to carry the spoon to 
my lips. 

He turned to an attendant at his elbow. 

“ Give Miss Eaglewood a glass of sherry,” he 
said. 

I watched the man in a sort of horrible fascina- 
tion as he stepped to the sideboard, took up a 
bottle from which the cork had been drawn, and 
filled some exquisite Venetian glasses. 

One he placed at my plate, one at Mrs, Dudley’s, 
a third at his master’s. : 

The judge instantly lifted the sherry to his lips. 

With a shriek that might have rent the roof, I 
started to my feet. 

“Don’t drink it!” I cried; “ on your life, don’t 
drink it!” 

The judge arose from his chair; so also did his 
wife. 

** Why should I not drink it ?’’ he demanded in 
a terrible voice. 

“It is poisoned !’’ I shuddered. 
wine, and see for yourelf.”’ 

Mrs. Dudley leaned across the table, and looked 
me in the face. 

“* Did you see me do it ?” 

“Yes. I was in the drawing-room. 
through and saw you.” 

She turned to her husband, and made him a deep, 
mocking bow. 

“Permit me to retire to my own apartments,”’ 
shesaid, ‘I prefer to finish my repast there. I 
deny nothing; why shouldI? You have driven 
me to this with your cruelty. I would rather see 
you dead than hating me. I would rather kill you 
with my own hand than know that you are secretly 
adoring another woman, better and lovelier than I. 
Ah, you start! That shot told! My stern Puri- 
tan! My Bayard without reproach! You, loved 
this girl who has saved your life to-night—this 
daughter of your old friend, Eaglewood ; deny it, 
if you can!” 

e neither stirred or spoke. 

He looked as if he was changing to stone. 

With a face whiter than her own, he stared 
dumbly down at the cloth, like a man incapable of 
speech or motion. 

Mrs. Dudley gave a wild, shrill laugh. 

“ What! no answer?” she sneered —“ no voice 
to raise against a charge like that? Ax revoir. 
A merry Christmas Eve to you! As for the wine, 
you will find enough prussic acid in it, to killa 
dozen men as rigid and immaculate as yourself.’’ 

Then she swept from the room, her velvets trail- 
ing, her diamonds flashing, and no one putting out 
a hand to stop her. 

I escaped to my own chamber. 

I gathered a few possessions hastily together, 
put on my outer garments, and stealing out of the 
nouse, down the long avenue where the Christmas 
snow was drifting and whirling, I fled out of the 
wide gates, and off and away into the great lone- 
some world. 

* 





“ Examine the 


I looked 


. * * o 


I found employment as teacher in a young 
ladies’ school many miles away. 

Julian Dare wrote to me in my new home—an 
humble, miserable letter, full of sad confession 
and supplications; but the only answer I could 
give him was this: 

‘* My love for you died when I ceased to respect 
you. It can never live again. Forget me.” 

Years passed—sad, lonely, yet not altogether 
desolate years, for some quiet comfort is always 
found in the steadfast performance of one’s duty; 
and so Time, the great comforter, brought round 
to me at last the third momentous Christmas Eve 
of my life. ; 

It came, bitter and cold, wrapped in ice and 
snow, and full of memories that stab sharper than 
sleet or north wind, and as I sat over my dull fire 
in the shabby parlor of the school—all the pupils 
had gone home for the holidays—a distant bell 
rang sharply; and ont of the storm and cold, out 
of the darkness and loneliness of the night, a vis- 
itor was ushered into my presence. 

His bearded face was brown with the sun of 
other climes. 

An unspeakable weariness and yearning looked 
out from his stern, sad eyes. 





‘She died six months ago,” he said, ‘‘ while I 
was abroad. Will you come back to me, Meg? 
Little Gwen is grown almost t6 womanhood now— 
she needs you, and I—I dare not speak of myself 

God knows with what sorrow and despair 1 have 
loved you for many a year. It is the Christmas- 
time, Meg—the time for peace and goodwill. 
Peace! 1 have not known the blessed meaning of 
that word for many a day—I shall never know it 
again until you teach it tome. Darling, wil/ you 
come ?” 

Would I enter heaven if I saw its gates wide 
open before me ? : 

The Christmas snow fell softly, the Christmas 
winds blew merrily, the sun ot Christmas Day 
shone brightly down upon the earth, as I laid my 
hand in his and wevt with him—-his happy wife. 


A delightful Serial Novel, by the gifted author 
of this Story, entit ed “AN AMERICAN CoUNTESS,” 
begins in the January Number of Frank LEsuiz’s 
Porutar Montuty. 


NEW BOOKS. 

We have received from Henry T. Williams, Publisher, 
the following works, which will be found to be pleasantly 
adapted to add to the amusement and instruction in art 
matters of the ‘‘ home circle”’’: ** Beautiful Homes; or, 
Hints in House Furnishing’’; ** Ladies’ Guide to Necdle- 
work and Embroidery’’; ‘‘How to Make Home Beau- 
tiful”’; ‘* Household Hints and Receipts’’; ance * Fret- 
sawing for Pleasure and Profit’’; all competently illus- 
trated 


A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 


WuHeEn Dr. R. V. Pierce was a candidate for State 
Senator, his political opponents published a pre- 
tended analysis of his popular medicines, hoping 
thereby to prejudice the people against him. His 
election by an overwhelming majority severely re- 
buked his traducers, who sought to impeach his 
business integrity. No notice would have been 
taken of these campaign lies were it not that some 
of his enemies (and every successful business man 
has his full quota of envious rivals) are republishing 
these bogus analyses. Numerous and most absurd 
formulas have been published, purporting to come 
from high authority; and it is a significant fact 
that no two have been at all alike—conclusively 
proving the dishonesty of their authors. 

The following is from the Buffalo Commercial, of 
October 23d, 1877: 

‘* Hardly a dozen years ago he (Dr. Pierce) came 
here, a young and unknown man, almost friendless, 
with no capital except his own manhood, which, 
however, included plenty of brains and pluck, 
indomitable perseverance, and inborn uprightness. 
Capital enough for any young man, in this pro- 
gressive country, if only he has good health and 
habits as well. He had all these great natural 
advantages and one thing more, an excellent edu- 
cation. He had studied medicine and been regularly 
licensed to practice as a physician. But he was 
still a student, fond of investigation and experiment. 
He discovered, or invented, important remedial 
agencies or compounds. Not choosing to wait 
wearily for the sick and suffering to find out (with- 
out anybody to tell them) that he could do them 
good, he advertised his medicines and invited the 
whole profession, of every school, to examine and 
pronounce judgment upon his formulas. He adver- 
tised liberaily, profusely, but with extraordinary 
shrewdness, and with a method which is in itself a 
lesson to all who seek business by that perfectly 
legitimate means. His success has been something 
marvelous—so great indeed;that it must be due to 
intrinsic merit in the articles he selis more even than 
to his unparalleled skill in the use of printer’s ink. 
The present writer once asked a d stinguished dis- 
pensing druggist to explain the secret of the almost 
universal demand for Dr. Pierce’s medicines. He 
said they were, in fact, genuine medicines, such 
compounds asevery good physician would prescribe 
for the diseases which they were advertised to cure. 
Of course, they cost less than any druggist would 
charge for the same article supplied on a physician’s 
prescription, and, besides, there was the doctor’s 
fee saved. Moreover, buying the drugs in such 
enormous quantities, having perfect apparatus for 
purifying and compounding the mixture, he could 
not only get better articles in the first place, but 
present the medicine in better form and cheaper 
than the same mixture could possibly be obtaiued 
from any other source. 

«It may be thought that all this, having reference 
to Dr. Pierce’s private business, has no point what- 
ever when considered in connection with the proper 
qualifications of a candidate for the Senate. Perhaps. 
But it is the fashion now, and will be for a fortnight 
more, with sundry journals, to make sneering allu- 
sions to this very matter. After that brief period, 
they will be quite ready to go on doing his work as 
before, and, as always before, to speak of him as a 
great public benefactor.” 





Hosretrer’s Stomach Birrers, in restoring 
tone and regularity to the digestive apparatus 
and overcoming con-tipation, permanently remedy 
the nervous complaints which originate in alimen- 
tary weakness or disturbances. ‘They are the very 
best nervine that can be used. 


Harry Tipines for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pul- 
vermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay, Book and 
Journal, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PULVERMACHER GaALvaNic Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 








The delicate structure of the skin renders it sensitive 
to the slightest obstructions, whether arising from sun- 
burn, dust, or the changing air and wind. Burnett’s 
KaLuisTon is prepared expressly to remove these. 
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Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. —Mixtute of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking 
The most excellent attributes to the success of 
first class hotel are courteous treatment, a well-a 
pointed cuisine, and well-furnished rooms You cu 

find all these at the Colonnade Hotel, in Philadelphia 


If vou wish to make a Beautiful Holi 
day Present, do not fail to send for the $2.50 Holida 


Package of Ornaments, Chromos, Egyptian Cards, e:c., 
of the Berlin & Yeddo Chromo Co., No. 111 Fulton Street 
Post-oflice box, 5,268. We are sure that they will please 


iated 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $1,00. 
he [ 


and be appre See advertisement in this paper 


. & H. T. Antruony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscones and Views, Granhoscopes, Meeaiethoscones, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 


riala) Awarded First Premium at Vienna ! Xposition, 


Misfit C t 
Mistit Carpets, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN 
very cheap, at the old plac 


11% Fulton 
Call or send for price 





‘ New York. 
list J. A. BENDALL 


STOCKS! STOCKS! STOCKS! 


We buy and seil all securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange, from 5 shares upwards, for cash on 
margin of 1 per cent. 

Accounts solicited. 

Commissions on 25 or more shares, 1-16 


J. C. CLINTON & CO., 
16 Broad Street. 


CALIFORNIA WiNE 


co., 
Dealers in Pure Sparkling and still 
INES & DIES 
Very desirable tor Druggists’ and Family use, trom the 
celebrated Vineyards in Sonoma, Napa and Los Angelos 
Counties. Also Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


CLARET and RaINE Wines. No. 31 Broadway, New York 


_SAS. M.BELL & ca., Propr’s. 





C. WEIS, voix 
& CO., Manufacturer of MEER 
sCHAUM GOODs, wholesale and te 
tail. 27 John Strect, 
Send for Circular to P. O. Box 5009 
HUME OLIVE ET. 
d p fe 
: ae we 
, | Md THE 
le J” PUREST & FINEST 
a CASO 1 
<TABLE 





Sold by the principal Grocers. 


ALBUM Family Photograph Albums, appropriate 
a for Holiday and Wedding Presents 
printed on tine toned card board, oval, square, and arched 
top openings, with gold and purple borders, gilt « and 
clasps. Containing Illuminated Marriage Certificate 
Family Register of Marriages, Births and Deaths. This 
Family Photograph Album is of an entirely new design, 
nothing of the kind having ever been offered to the 
public. It is made in the most solid and substantial 
manner, of the best and most durable materials used in 
book manufacturing, and is especially adapted to pre- 
serve the photographs and keep a correct record of the 
family, and may be thus handed down as a precious 
heirloom and permanent gallery of family portraits from 
generation to generation. Large assortment, various 
styles and attractive bindings. 
THOMAS KELLY, Manutacturer, 
17 Barclay Street, New York 
HE PATENT system recently introduced by this 
company has already proved a great success, and is- 
working like a charm. Persons desirous of engaging 
should forward their names and address at once. Ap- 
plications continue to pour in. Our rule is, first come, 
first served. THE CANTON TEA CO., 
148 Chambers St., New York. 


CrirIiIREDRUOUGH, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
Wigs and Toupees Defies Detection. 
571 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shiris 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory. 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen. 
Four ply Linen Cuffs, «=~ 25 cents per pair. 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 
Re Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
GORE sasosnsecescesce q¢engaee baneeeeé 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
heavy 

















50 exch 
1 50 eacii. 


$000.660500050ecs 0 cose vecesecccces 75e. each, 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 
Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street. New York. 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper, 
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Send for Price List. C. Recht, 183 Bowery, New York 


Hill 
Gold, Silver, end Nickel Plating. 
A trade easily learned; costs little to start; a 72-page 
book of instructions sent free for 10c. All information free. 


Address, F, LOWEY, 142 Fulton Street, New York. 


A. HELLER & BRO. Hungarian Wines and 
Liquors, 35, 37 Broad St., New York. Revised Prices. 
Circulars on application. 
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HURRAH! HURRAH! FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
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POTTERY DECORATIONS 
AND SCRAP-BOOK ORNAMENTS. 


Egyptian Package, 10 sheets, 
Bo cecccccccccere soeves 


«+. $1,900) packages for. .........---+! 50 
1.00 6—12 “ es ee 0.50 
1.00 6— 5 a “ «s 0.25 
1 00 7 my o al oe 3. 50 


Holiday Packages, containing Egyptian Designs, Rare Birds, Autumn 
Leaves, Butterflies, Beetles, Peacocks, Cards, etc., particularly adapted 
for Holiday Presents, $2.50. 
ALL OF OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FULL SHEETS. 
Send 8 cent postage stamp, unless you send order. 


Berlin & Yeddo Chromo Co., 
P. O. Box No. 5268 New York City. 


|No. 4—10 sheets Egyptian 


Ad.jress, 





111 Fulton St. 
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FRANK LES SLIE’S 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
™ EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YORK. Printing This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink 


Inks 


FURNISHING 
Street (corner 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


“HINA, GILASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 


and Price List free. 


Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 
Sea as upwards of a century. This well 
‘4 known and aristocratic house is situated in the 


centre of the most fashionable part of the West End, 


Ce let brated for its cuisine andc ells ar of the choicest wines. 


VHAS. PFAFF’S RESTAURANT. 9 West 24th Street, 
/ (Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel), New York Table 

d Hote, $1, from i to 8 P. M.; Breakfast, 50c., from 7 
M. to12 P.M. N.cely Furnished Rooms. 





THE GERNER 


Wave-Power Marine Engine 


Owners of sea going vessels will find it in their interest 
to call on Captain Henry Gerner, 24 Barclay Street, New 
York (Gerner & Son’s Patent Office), and inspect the 
operation of the model of an ocean vessel illustrating the 
fact that a vessel cap be propelled by the power derived 
from the motion of the waters of the ocean, faster than 
by steam, It is indorsed by the highest authorities. 


Robert H. Thurston, A.M,, C.E., 


Professor of Engineering at the Stevens Institute of 


Technology, thinks that it will prove most effective on a 
large scale, and that the mechanism in itself is simple 
and readily adapted. 
De Volson Wood, C. E., 

Professor of Mathematics and Mechanics at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, indorses the principle involved 
for utilizing the motion of a vessel due to the action of 
the waves 

Charles W. MacCord, A.M., 
Professor of Mechanism at the Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, says that remarkable ingenuity is displaved in 
the combination of the mechanical movements, and that 
no one interested in such matters can fail to be repaid for 
the time given to an inspection of the model by the study 
ot the elements alone. 


The Brooklyn * Daily Times” 


says: ‘‘There seems every reason to believe that the 


new method of propulsion will soon be universally 
adopted, As ascientilic discovery, it ranks next in im- 
portance to the steam engine.” - 


‘(BOY ER’S 
CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL, 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


The Great French 


REMEDY. 


Annual Sales in Paris alone, 1,300,000 Bottles. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Disorders of the Stomach, and all 
Nervous Affections. 


GENERAL DEPOT, 59 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 














SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
L FORTUNE. FIRSTGRAND DISTRIBUTION, 1578, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legisiature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Ite 
Grand Single Number Distributions will 
take plave monthly. Jt never s:ales or postpones. Look 
at the following scheme, 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000, 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 






LIST OF PRIZES. 

1 Capital Prize. .......-e.eeeee ecccccces i. 000 

1 Capital Prize......... ecce - 10,0°0 

1 Capital Prize.... 2. cccecercccccccerece 5,000 

2Prizesof $2,500...... Ccccccccccccees 5,000 
6 Prises of 1,000. ..cccccccccccccscces 
20 Prizes of GOO. ccccescocccccsccsss 
100 Prizes of JOD. wocccccce cocccccces 
200 Prizes of BO. .ccccccccccccccesons 
600 Prizes of Waceccescsssccsescces 
1,000 Prizes of Be secen costedccdoeceon 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
9 Approximation Prizes ot $: 300 
9 do 








do ° 
9 do do 100..... 
1,857 Prizes, amounting to. ........+++- $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom- 
inent points, to whom a liberally remunerative compen- 
sation will be paid, 

Write fur further information or send orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, 

P. 0. Box, 692, New Orleans, La. 

B. FRANK MOORE & SON, 
317 Broadway, New York City, 

SECOND GRAND MONTHL Y’ DRAWING, 

Tuesday, February 12th, 1878. 
Capital Prize $30,000. Tickets, $2each. Halves, 
Scheme of distribution same as above. 

‘Amitation Gold Watehes. 

$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by E xpress. Send stamp for Iilus- | 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


or to 


$1 











Cheap Guns for the People. 


Double . # Guns, from $7 to $50. Breech Loading 
Shot Guns, from $25 to $150. Single Shot Guns, all 
kinds, $3 to $25. Rifles. Muzzle and Breech Loading, 
Single and Repeating 7, 16 and 34 shooters. tevolvers, 
5, 6, and 7 shooters, $2.00 to $20. 

Goods sent by Expres C. 0. D., 
fexamine. Price list free. Addres, 
|GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa 





with privilege to 
GREAT WESTERN 





Nines YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER OF 8°H AV. AND 14TH ST. 

nterest commencing from the FIRST of each month 

3.856.883 “ieee 4 -«+ ++ $508,839.76 

BRINKERHOFF, Se R. H. BULL, Pres’t. 





Cc. W. 




















It aims to be a favorite 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the 


in every family—looked for 
older. to be 
judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma 
nent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; 


It is handsomely 
some 


illustrated, and has for contributors 


of the most attractive writers in the country. 


these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, 

Rebecca H. Davis, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriet P. Spofford, 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Among 


Dinah Muloch Craik 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C, Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


gomprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 
Editorials upon Cur- 
rent Topics, 

Historical Articles, 
Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Sp°cimen copies sent free. 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 

Tales, Poetry, 

Selections for Decla- 
mation, 


Please mention in what paper you rea‘ this advertisement. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 


Adjustable Back Piano and 
Parlor Organ Chairs. 


Relieves weak backs from the fatigue 
of practicing with the ordinary stools, 
Corrects the unnatural and unhealthy 
position so often assumed by beginners, 
Has the highest approval of all who have 
tested it. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

ALBERT BEST & CO., 
Buffalo, New York. 


AGREAT OFFER ro HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and: 
the HOLIDAYS dispose oy 100 NEW PIANOS 
and Organs, of first-class makers at lower 
prices for cash or installments, than ever be- 
fore offered. Waters’ PIANOS & ORGANS 
are the BEST MADE, warranted tor 5 
years. Ill. Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements to the trade. PIANOS, T-octave, 
$140; 7 1-3-octave, $150. ORGANS, 2 stops, 
$48 ; 4 stops, $53; 7 stops, $65; 8 stops, $70; 
10 stops.$85; 12 stops, $90; in perfect order, not used 
a year. Sheet music at half price. HORACK 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 Ea.t 14th Street, New York, 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 


Massey’s Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 


















Warranted to wear the heel evenly on 
ali sides, maintaining an upright tread 
to the Foot, and avoiding uneven 
wear of the Sole and Upper. It 
doubles the durability of Shoes 
and Roots, saves expense of 
reheeling, is Noiseless, does not 
Tire the J Foot and does not Slip. No nails to wear the 
carpet. Can be attached by any one. Twelve Sizes made 
suitable for all shoes and Boots. Samples, with Tools 
and Directions for applying, sent post paid, on receipt of 
60 cents. Liberal discount to the Trade. N. B.—In order- 
ing, send width of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York 


FJ. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the Internationa! 
Jury for ‘American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An upbrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand. 
Factory and Wareroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 








Branch Stores New York. 
1 Nassau Street, j 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 
of Useful Informa- 


HAPPY HOURS ®"s\s<c= 


ment. ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. $100 to be given 
to subscribers. For particulars see January nuber. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Address, 


HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No, 1 Chambers St., New York. 
KNOW Scrence or Lire, or SELP-PRKs- 
ERVATION,” a book for everybody. 
Price $1, sent by mail. Fifty 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


| price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘*‘The Science of Life is, beyond 
all comparison, the most extra- 
ordinary work on Physiology 
ever published.”’ An Illustrated 


Pamphlet sent FREE. Address, HEAL 
DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & 





Domestic Journal 





A new Medical Treatise, ‘‘ Tar 





from Nervovs Dgsrury, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and. speedy remedy, free, 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ILL U STR A TED 





NEWSPA PER. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

30 Changes of Positions. 

Library, Inval 

Cha Child's Crib, Be 






With 


strengt 5 city. and 
comfort Everything 
to an exact science. 
Orders by mail prompt 


———= = is ly attended to. Goods 
READING POS TION. h pee to any address 
C.0.D. Send for Il trated Circu Q LESLIE'S 
Wsrk_y. Address, THE WILSON Abst ST ABL E CHAIR 


661 Broad 


MFG. CO., New York 


way 
“ BeLu’s PATENT 
yet wonderful in their 


MPORTANT to Parents and Teachers 

TEACHING CaRps,”’ Is simple 
results. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., says: **The 
inventor will soon be crowned with the blessings of 
thousands of homes. A child can learn its letters ina 
single day by this Ae method.” Price 25 cts for 26 
cards, post paid, direct from the inventor, Gzoras C. 
BELL, a 18 Browdway, New York. 













w Pee ieee my NEY RAPIDLY _S 
> tng Cards, Labels, marking clething? 4 ete.: 
4S FAMILY PRINTER and complete outfit, de- 
livered by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3,3 
ees of Pad DIAMOND $i TING 
and complete outft for $7 ints 
oi bixt TPIS ur Gedcee 
GOLDING i & C6, 40 i 40 Fort-Mill8q., Boston. 
r Printing CARDS, BILLHEADS, CIRC U- 
” LARS. etc. Boys and Girls can work tt successfully. 
At the Centennial i: receivedthe Highest Award, and 
attracted purchasers from all parts of the world. It 
is beautiful, simple, strong, compact, and cheap, on d 
does the best work easily and rapidly. & sizes. Cost 
$7toF$6GO, Sendtwo3c. stamps for new Illustrated 
Jatalorveand Price List of Presses and Materials. 
GOLDIN. G & CO.,Manufacturers, Fort-Hill Sq. Boston. 
THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDER. 
Patente! Aug. 1877. IMITATES the CORNET, CLARIO- 





NET, BUGLE, - TR OMBONE; anybody can perform 
with it, in any key; lots of fun with piano or organ 
accom) animent; any number of performers taking dil- 


ferent parts can imitate a FULL BRASS BAND); it is not 
a trick or a fraud. but just as represented, and can be 
carried in the pocket; you would not take a dollar for it 
after you have tried it; agents can make a small fortune 
out of this article; he andsome sly put up and sent postpaid, 
with full instructions, for 25 cents each; special terms to 
agents. Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue of other Novel- 
ties free, Address E. NASON & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
111 Nassau Street, New York. 





Agents Wanted. 
NEW GOODS 


( Jatalogue fre e 


REVOLVER FREE 


never before ietanieene d for Agents. 
.% ene that can't be beat. Mammoth 
ASON & CO , 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Seven shot Revelv: P, 

* with box Cartridges. Ad 


dress, J. Bown & Son,136 «. 188 Wood 8t., Pi ttsburgh, Pa 
$350: A MONTH, —Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 

free.. Address, 4 J yAY BRONSON, Detroi t, Mich. 


Rulary. Saiesmen o wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods two deale s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. ary. a 
meut. address 8S. A. GRAN co. 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cinciumatl, 0. 
GOLD. PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


$ year. Agents wanted eve here. 
Business strictly legitimate. articu- 
2500: lars free. Address, J. WORTH * Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. — 
per month guaranteed, to sell the Sheffield 
White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 
TO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef- 
field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SALES A. JEARLY.SALARY 


WANTED, QnA 
MEN 











Ad. DEALERS. 
Se. stamp te ins +4 3 “AIGARS 
8 S POSTER £00. , Cincumati, O. 


AGENT’ 





all. 





A DAY 
Free. 


TO AGENTS. [Illustrated Catalogue 
J. IL Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





A[\ PAGE “BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3-cent stamp. 
bU Address, B. FO B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal St., New York. 
fh FREE SAMPL) ES to be given to men 
and women in search of honorable and 
profitable work. P. MORRIS, Chicago. 





INT’S 
| just patented. Samples sent free to 
Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St, N. Y. 
WATCH and CHAIN ony $20. 
Cheapest in the World! Sample 
Agents. C. 3 C. M. LININGTON, 47 Jac kson St., Chicago. 
A Sport WanTeD, $65 week, 29 New Articles, Novelties 


profits per week. Will 

prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
GOLD WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 
Sporting Goods. Catalogues free, Lapp, 29 B’way,N Yy. 





Pre ‘Mowen and Exrenses 
100: Commission pase DEA . =aV E A R LY 
omy: ontract 
OPE DL ino. c. 
Ro reba I ae: eke Leartore Sree, Caen He 


GENTS wanted everywhere in Tea, Coffee, Spices 
Best Plan and Largest Assortment offered. Estab 
lished Tea Agents please write for list of reduced prices 
to the Great American Republican Tea Co., 81 Barclay 














CYS:¢sS CIORTICONS 


New Improved and Carefully Selected 


. MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnat St. + Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Fd., 75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, "25 cents. 


$5 “Uncle Sam” Press 


An Outfit. $10. Self-Inker and Outfit, $15. 
No, 2** Une le Sam ”’ Inside Chase, 5x8 in. $10 
No 2 " Self-Inker, ~ $20 
Evans’ Rotart , $45. Stamp for Catalogue, 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa 


! ! ! An immense Descri 
FREE! FREE! FREE! tive Catalogue of Net. 
els, Song Books, Mus'c, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
Speakers, Dial. gues, Joke Books, Re: dy Reckoners, Play- 
ing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swimming, 
Boxing. Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball, Clog Shoes, Burnt 
Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, etc., unequaled and un 
attainable elsewhere. Mailed tree upon application to 

C. T. DE WIIT, Publisher, 88 Rose Street, New York, 














TRADE MARK, 


ed” Reese's Adjustable 
erfection. Every Merchant and 





Bryant’s “New Patent Im 
Stencil Letters are 
Business Man needs them. Outfit and Brass Alphabet 


by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 
frenty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
1cago. 


Health Restored! 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised remey, will learn of a simple cure by 
addressing Davipson & C 0., 86 Nassau St., New York. 


PRINTING PRESSES. § 


d-inkers. from $2 to $0. , Circu- 
pte tthe from $10 to $85. : lars ‘ 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu-Z 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 35 Murray St., New York. 


WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge!), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos Free, 
Big Commissions to Agents, Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P. O. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 


RINTING | 7%; Staaat 


















PRESSES. ! land. Inkers, #3 to #20. 
aan a atalogue for § Self-Inkera, 
a. stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 





4 ene Morphine neers cured, 
p i UJ ie Pes Qrisnal ants enue 
Opium Fating. to W. B. Squire, 
orthingt.n. Greene Co.. Ind. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
, CAXTON'S 


y $14. 
PRESSES, Self Ink- 
to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St, 
Boston, Mass Ests ablishe d 1847. 


Et: J One Beaut ful JAPANESE HANDKE RC HIEF F 
FREE e (just out), 16x20in. Equal in finish to the 
finest silk. Free for stamp. BAY STATE BOUVK CO., 
Ashian', . Mass. 





Self-Inking, onl 
COLUMBIAN 
ing, from $27 





Old Books ow ented at american Book pene e, 
55 Beekman Sirect. N. Y.. for New Books or C ange, 
Books loane’ to sll parts of the United States. 
Agemis Wantd Siy where you saw this, 


Local 











Street, New York. 
E Can color their own Stocking: for less than one’ 
LADI cent per pair ANY COLOR or sHaADB by the use of 


our “MAGIC TINTS.”—Can renew or change the color of their 
Dresses, restore to freshness and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, 
Alpacas, Neckties, Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovely 
shades—Littie trouble and nominal cost—Stick of aay desired color 
sent on receipt of 10cts. 3 different colors 25e. Postage Stamps ac- 
cepted. Send stamp for Circulars and Samples. KEARNEY 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 66 Cortlandt St. N. York. P.O. Box 3139 


THE 


GAME OF STATES! 


is the most instructive, amusing and elegant game ever 
issued; learns the children more than years of schooling. 
It is not a sil/y, senseless game, but full of Fun and 
Instruction. Price 25 cts. , on Elegant Tinted Cards, 
50cts. Agents W anted. 
Address, J. W. HOSFORD, Publisher 
Brattleboro, Vermont, 


Scroll Saw Patterns. 


_— 3c. stamp for illustrAted sheet and price-list to 
A. W. MORTON, Designer, 
22 Platt Street, New York. 


JAPANESE GOODS. fu°*Ac8.* 


BRO.. Import- 
ers, No. 546 Broadway, New York. Japanese and Chinese 
Curios. San Francisco., Cal. ; Yokohama & Hioga, Japan. 


BOOK OF SONGS & THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


A 72. page book of popular songs and valuable informa- 
tion sent for 2stamps. P. LEE & V0., 142 Fulton St, N.Y. 


SCHWENCKE, successor to G. GUNZENHAUSER, 

e Manufacturer Fine Hair Jewelry, 43 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Solid Gold Mountings for Hair Jewelry kept 
constantly on hand, and made to order at shortest notice. 


LADD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
Or SECRET OF BEAUTY, imparts wondrous beauty to 
the skin and brilliancy to the eyes; removes moth, 
freckles, tan, pimples, blackheads, and all other marks. 
Sent free tor 25 cents, LADD & CO., 29 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gents SCARF PIN AND OUR CATALOGUE 


to all who send 3-cent stamp. W. K. 
LANPHEAR, Baltimore, Md 

Gold Quill Pen, send 

stamp for circular. G. a4 


Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N.Y 
































yHOTOS—Actresses he. Speci subjects 10c. ea 
3 for 25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago. 


iX ALARM TILL, bas sixteen compartmen's, $2. 50. 
Alarm Locks separate, to fit any drawer, 75 cts. 
For sale at all hardwares, and 24 Dey Street, New York. 


4{ARD PRINTERS buy 1,000 Var Blank Cards from N.E. 
Card Co., Woonsocket, R.I. Samples 25c. Prices free. 


ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 











5 
5 








case, 13c. Outfit 10c. Down & Co., ‘Bristol, Conn. 
50 Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles), with name. 1b 3c. 25 
Flirtation Cards, 10c. Dime Co.. Clintonville, C Conn. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, post t-prid. 
Samples 3cts J. MINKL ER & CO., Nassau, \. Y. 


FANCY CAKDS, Snowflake, Damask. etc., no2 alike 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nass: 1u, N. Y. 


Mixed Cards, with name, 10c "and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn 


LATEST STYLES VISITING CARDS lic. H. F 
Matson, 214 Adams street, Toledo, Ohio. 


30 
2 
6 


Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York Sold byl Druggis's 


4 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 
cts., post paid, L. JONES & CO., Nas:au, N. Y. 


Extra Mixed Cards. Snowflake, Oriental, e te. 
with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. if 


NEW YEAR CARDS, with name, “200. “5 
BD Extra Mixed, 10c. _ Geo L Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y, 
25 Fun Cards, 10c, 20 Comic Devil Cards, 
parent, lsc. Outfit, 10ce. Seavy Bros., 


OUR NAMB printed on 50 mixet Cards for 12c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c Cuiinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
































13c. 20 Trans- 
Northford, Ct 











in WwW est Virc inia cheap Send st: imp for cir- 


Homes cular to J. H. Brisrox, Martinsburg, W. Va 
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984 FRANK LESLIE’S 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G, Gunther's Sons, 


Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK 


Seal-Skin Saeques and Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars & Cloaks, 
Fur Robes, Mats, Collars & Gloves. 
ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS AND AT 


LOW PRICES 


N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, w 
rompt att t 


receive ecial and pl 










: 


| — — 


Each Number contains Turrty two Paces of reading, 
many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one COLORED 
Pirate. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed on el 
gant paper, and full of information. In English and 
German. Price, $1.25 a year ; Five copies, $5, 00. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents in paper covers ; in elegant cioth covers, $1.00 

Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, New York 





National Wood M’f'g Co., 
950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 
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ae Cut this Advertisement Out, as it Appears but Once. 





In erder to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke to 1 


CERTIFICATE: 


“THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the piano-fortes of Messrs. Steinway d: Sons, comprising C 


Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial Exposition at Philade 
trlity of excellent qualities and novelty of construction, and in all poin‘s 


ali their styles.’’ 

Signed : 
J. E. Hirearp, 
Heyry K. Ouiver, 


Wituram THomsoy, 
E. Levasseur, 


Ep. Favre PexRet, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extracts made ond copied from the note-books of the Examining Judges, duly ce 
significant fact that the.r ratings on each and every style of pianofortes exhibited by 


a 


far above all other competing exhibitors, and reached a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 


= sti NWAY 


Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOS 


INVARIABLY VICTORIOUS! 


95 [-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 9611 


Sa The next highest exhibitor’s average only 


96 


i 90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 


THE 


‘1877. BEATTY’S 





‘ J unscrupulous adverti . 
Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & ten the following 5p sy 


Geo. F. Bristow, 
James C. Watson, 


rtifled by them, reveal the 
STEINWAY & SONS were 


THE ABOVE CERTIFICATES CAN BE SEEN AT OUR WAREROOMS 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufacturers are declared fi 


Every Steinway Piano is fully warranted for five years ‘ 
ae lilustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 


alse and fraudulent by the Judges 


.pr" Yoncert and Parlor Grand, | 
, — i rt. 876, presented the greatest to 
ists ‘8 of excellence y received our highest average | 
of points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons ‘Highest degree of excellence in 


[Dated July 28, 1877. } 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 





NEW OFFICIAL DOOR-KEEPER. 


Conxiinc —* Well, just at this moment, I feel as though I was a bigger man than o!'d Hayes!” 





1878, 


Christmas and New Year's Greeting, 
$280.00 Organ for only $65.00. 


T BEST OFFER EVER MADE. I will sell during the 

Holiday season, boxed and delivered on the cars, thi; magnificent 
Parlor Organ two {ull set reeds, with charming, beautiful celeste stop, 
highly finished walnut case, nine full stops, with Beatty’s very latest Excel 
sior Knee Swell, all the latest modern improvements, retail price $280.00, 
for only $65.00, net cash with order, money to be forwarded by New York 
Draft or Post Office Money Order. This is a correct cut of the Organ, and it is 
fully warranted for six years, Sent on five to fifteen days’ test trial. Money 
refunded and freight charges paid by me both ways if in any way unsatisfac- 
tory. You can order direct from this adverlisement (which will not appear 
again), and rely upon fair dealings. The above unparallele/ offer is only good 
for the Holiday Season, and is made solely with a view of introducing this 








[DecemBer 29, 1877. 


SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tue bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys 
Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDINGS RICH GLUE 
They ll be made good as new, 
Another year’s hacking to bear 
If the mirrors are smashed 
Or the dishes all crashed 
Save the pieves no matter how small; 
For the glue is at hand, 
That will make them withstand 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent or ball. 
Save the pieces, we say 
And you'll find it will pay- 
Tried old friends are much better than new, 
To save these hard times 
We'll aid Christm as chimes, 
So cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUI 


Messrs TIFFANY & CO. 
have made extensive prepara- 
tions for the approaching 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Their stock of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Artistic Bronzes, Keramics, Bric- 
a-Brac, Stationery and elegant 
articles of vertu, is the largest 
and most varied ever exhibited. 

After 
until Christmas the 
ment will be kept open during 


December the _ t1oth 
establish- 


the evenings, and the rare op- 
portunity afforded of inspecting 
this brilliant collection of artistic 
goods by gaslight. 

Union Souare, New York. 


TIFFANY & CO. will send to any address, on 
request, a little pamphlet they have recently pub 
lished giving a short account of each of their de- 
partments, lists of articles appropriate for presents 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, and blank 
spaces on each page for memoranda. 


ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





superb instrument, trusting that, by oflering it at this very low price, I shall | 


induce many to select it fér their holiday presents, thereby building up a 
demand that will eventually repay me for this immense sacrilice. Orders 
will BE FILLED same day the money is received, during the holiday season. 
Please order at once. 

Special holiday offer now ready on all styles of the world-renowned 
BEATTY PIANO, Grand, Square, and Upright, and BEATTY’S celebrated 


Golden Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall, and Grand Cabinet Organs. Over sixty | 


thousand now in actual use in this and other countries, and all giving entire 
satisiaction. Sweetest toned, most perfect pianos and organs ever before 
manufactured in this or any other country. Challenge the world to equal 


them. New One-Thousand-Dollar Pianos only $297.00. Magnificent Grand | 


Square Pianos, all round corners, retail price $900, only $210.00. Elegant 
$650 Pianos only $175.00. Elegant $375 mirror-top organs, only $105. Mag- 
niticent $300 Cabinet Organs only $86. Parlor organs, retail price by local 
agents $300, only $86. Very fine 2-stop organs only $45. No better organs 
can Le made, and I challenge comparison. Best holiday offer ever made. 
SWes now over $1,000,000 annually. New eighty-horse steam power manu 
factory now in full operation. Finest and most perfect establishment of iis 
kind on this Continent for length of time in actual business. Remember, 
any instrument you order is sent on five to fifteen days’ test trial, money re- 
funded, and freight charges paid by me both ways if in any way unsatistac- 


GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 Astor House, Broa’ way, New York. 


GASOLENE. 


We are manufacturing, by a proccss entirely our own, 

a superior quality of Gasolenc, of all geavities from 80° 
to 90° Beaumé for use in the Springfield, Walworth, 
| Maxim, and other Gas Machines, Making a specialty of 
these goods, and being the largest manufacturers of 
them inthe world, we are enabled to sell cheaper than 
(ther dealers, and at the same time furnish Gasolene 
that is more reliable and un form than any in the market 





tory. Extraordinary liberal discount to teachers, ministers, churches, | 


schools, lodges, public halls, etc., in order to have them introduced at once. 
Agents wanted. Confidential circular to the trade for the New Year now 
ready. Twenty-four-page, large size Illustrated Newspaper, all about Piano 
and Organ War, ready. Sample copy free. Never before in the history of 
this trade has any house accomplished anything like the results that I have 
realized in this year, a constantly increasing trade each month greater than 
the former, for twelve consecutive months. Thousands of my celebrated 
Pianos and Organs have, during the year 1877, made their way to Churches, 
Halls, Seminaries, Colleges, and happy households over the length and 
breadth of this vast Continent ; Saratoga, Cape May, Long Branch, Newport, 
Schooley’s Mountains, and ether Summer resorts, have each added to their 
attractions by the introduction of my instruments. Scattered, as they are, 
over the Hills of Maine, through the Sunny Groves of Florida, in the Parlors 


=: of the Millionaire, and in the Cabin of the Miner on the Pacific Slope, on the 


Lofty Mountains of the Territories, in the Dominion of Canada, they will 
assist me in the coming year, while those shipped across the Ocean and to the 
Islands of the Seas are increasing the area of forthcoming sales. Address, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


WASHINGTON, New Jersey, U. 8. America. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITEDSTATES 
Also Agents for 
Marrey & Co. Cognac, & Escuenaver & Co. Bordeaux 





Dornese- A 


MATCHLESS 
PIANO S 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
33 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Josern Henry, 
F. A. P. BaRnarp. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS | NEW, ORGANS, 1s Stops. $120, 13. $96, 12, $85, 9 


STEINWAY HALL, Nos, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Strect, New York ? 


anos, retail price $750, only $235. Send for con. 
fidential circulars. Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N. J, 


For sale by all respectable Wine Merchants and Grocers. | 


We manufacture all the goods we sell, and warrant 
every barrel. 


The above sold by the single barrel, car-load, or cargo, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl Street, New York, 


Established 1770. 


Mfrs. of Pratt's Astral Oil. 


Machine Cut. Elegant 
Designs. Cheapest in 
the world. Send for 
price-list. J. Z, Girrorp, 136 East 28th Street, N. Y 


$3 PRINTING PRESS. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! Ws 
It Pays! Card Press, $3; Larger Sizes, 
$6, $9, etc. For business or pleasure; 
old or youny. Send two 3-ct. stamps 
for Illust: at :d Catalogue to the makers, 
KELSEY & CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 











THE SUN 

4 

v) SU N é 

1878. NEW YORK, 1878, 
As the time approaches for the renewal of subscr Dp 

tions, THE SUN would remind its friends and well-wish 

ers everywhere that it .8 again a candidate for their 

consideration and support. Upon its record for the past 

ten years it relies fora continuance of the hearty svm 


pathy and generous co-operation which have bitherto 
been extended to it from every quarter of the Union. 





The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns; 
| price by mail, post-paid, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year 

The Sunday edition of THE Sun is an eight-page sheet 
of 56 columns. While giving the news of the day, it also 
contains a large amount of literary and miscellaneous 
matter specially prepared for it. THk Sunpay Sun has 
met with great success. Po.t-paid $1 20 a ycar, 


| The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know Tue WEEKLY SN? It circulates 
throughout the United States, the Canadas, and le 
yond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weckly, and regard it in the light of guide, coun 
selor and friend. Its news, editorial, agricultural, and 
literary departments, make it essentially a journal for 
the family and the fireside. Terms: One Dollar ayear, 
post-paid. This price, quality considered, makes it the 
| cheapest newspaper published. For clubs of ten, with 

$10 cash, we will send an extra copy free. Address, 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
F I could, my little lady, I would give to thee, 
The fairest, rarest, brightest, of gilts on land or sea, 
1 would search the wide world over for treasures rich 


— 


and rare, 

And give thee, for a Christmas gift, my little lady 
fair. : 

If I could, I'd weave the sunshine into a golden 
crown, 


And at thy dainty feet I would lay my offering down. 

1 would deck thy brow with jewels, rich gems to flash 
and shine, 

And sparkle like those merry, bewildering eyes of 
thine. 


The earth is full of treasures, the world is glad and 
wide; 

But the dearest place to me, oh, maiden sweet, is at 
thy side 

I ask no brighter sunshine beneath the azure skies, 

Than the tender nile of welcome within thy dear 
blue eyes. 

I have no gift to offer, except a loyal heart; 

A love which loves thee only, tho’ near thee or apart! 

Wilt thou accept my offering, this Christmas gift of 
mine? 

Then I’il take my Christmas gift from those rosy lips 


of thine. Many D. Bring 


A Story of the Ring, 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER IN PARIS, 
1881 A.D. 


By JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr. 


PART ONE--THE PREPARATION, 


T is the morning of the twentieth of November, 
1881, in the city of Paris. 
Napoleon the Fourth believes himself firm on 
the throne of his family. 

Peace and plenty reign with him over France, 
and Paris is once more the gayest city in the world. 

The vast corridors of the Grand Hotel are as 
busy as the outposts of a hive of bees—so busy, in 
fact, that no one notices a one-legged man who, 
by the aid of a crutch, makes his way to the door 
of the Private Office, at which he knocks, 

The man is tall, swarthy, intelligent-looking. 
He wears the slouched hat of an American, his 
other costuming being in accordance with settled 
asage. 

He knocks a second time, impatiently pulling 
the end of his long mustache, from under which 
he ejects a flood of tobacco-juice. 

The door opened. 

“Can I see the manager?’ 
forward and business-like. 

“In person ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T will see, sir.’ 

Again the tobacco-juice, more pulling of the 
mustache, and subdued impatience. J’resently 
the door reopened. 

* Walk in, sir. Monsieur will attend you here 
ina few moments. Will you allow me your card ?”’ 

“Never mind the card. My name is Thomp- 
son. Icome on business. Give wea paper, I'll 
wait.”’ 

The attendant retired. 

As he did so, in the ceiling of the room a min- 
iature slide was drawn from the forelead of a fres 
coed cupid, and the eye of the manager looked 
down upon the guest whose peculiar appearance 
and extraordinary composure warranted the serv- 
ant in wondering. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for keeping you so 
long,”’ suid the manager of the Grand Hotel, as he 
entered the room, and approached the gentleman 
of the name of ‘Lhompson. ‘Can I serve you in 
any way?” 

Mr. Thompson pushed his soft hat on the back 
of his head, revealing a high, broad, well-developed 
forehead, thick, strong hair, piercing black eyes, 
and an unusually acute expression of countenance. 

“ Are you the manager?” 

“7 am.” 

“ Have you any partners ?” 

“None. The hotel belongs to a company, and 
I am the sole manager.” 

“Good. Elevator ?” 

* Certainly.”’ 

“ T want to see the best rooms in the house.” 

“They are occupied, sir.” 

“T don’t care if they are. 

* | think so, but——”’ 

* But me no buts. Allons.” 
igen amused, annoyed, the manager hest- 


Bluff, straight- 


Can't I see them ?” 


“ T see you don’t understand me, monsieur,” be- 
gan Thompson. “TI don’t come here for fun. I 
come on business, I want to see the best six 
rooms in your hotel. If they suit me, I wish to 
hire them from the twentieth to the twenty ninth 
of December. But 1 must see them first.” 

The rooms were shown. 

They were on the first floor, above the grand 
entrance, communicating en suite, carpeted with 
velvet, furnished sumptuously, curtained gorge- 
ously, and fitted with every appliance known to 
modern art. 

Thompson looked them through without a word. 

Being finished he said: “This will do for a re- 
ception-room, this for a parlor, these four for bed- 
rooms. J wish there was a seventh.” 

“ For what ?"’ 

** For a dining-room.” 

“ And here it is, sir,” said the manager, and at 
the word he threw open the folding doors which 
shut off the Yeception-room from an apartment 
thirty feet long and twenty feet wide, carpeted 
and furnished with chandeliers and mirrors only. 

“ Just the thing,’’ said Thompson to himself. 

Then he closed the doors, walked through the 
reception-room into tle parlor, carefully noted 
everything, passed into each bedroom, inventoried 
everything tuere, and then, as though he had de- 
termined a matter in bis mind, said: “ Now, mon- 
sieur, listen. On the morning of the twentieth of 
December these apartments become mine. 
guests are in them, transfer them e!sewhere. Dave 
all these curtuius taken Cown, remove the curpets, 


If | 


clean the rooms thoroughly, refit them perfectly. 
Don’t allow any one who is not here on that busi- 
ness to enter the rooms. The tio selected for the 
reception-room and parlor furnish appropriate ly, 
but with the greatest elegance. As they say in 
America, ‘do yourself proud.’ 1 shall come here 
the day before Christmas, to see that all is done as 
I order. On Christmas day four gentlemen will 
| dine here, How long they remain is their busi- 
ness, not mine, not yours. They will all be gone 
| before the twenty-ninth. That dinner must be 
the chef-d’euvre of your professional career. Let 
it be superb. Spare no expense. Restrain no 
fancy. Now, then, the price. What do you charge 
for the seven rooms from the twentieth to the 
twenty-ninth? Tut it in dollars—gold dollars.’* 

“T really cannot——”’ 

“Oh, yes, youcan. Go ahead.” 

“ Well, if monsieur insists. Say for the clean- 
ing and refurnishing —but the thing is impossible. 
| We will let that stand for the present. For the 
six apartments, say $50 each per diem. For the 
dining-room—one day ?” 

“No; all the time.” 

“For the dining-room—it being on the first 
floor, you remember—say $75 a day.” 

* And the dinner ?”’ 

‘‘That depends; but we will lump it at five 
hundred dollars ; and, if other meals are ordered, 
the regular prices will be charged. That would 
foot up something like this— 


Six rooms at $50—$300 for ten days..... $3,000 
SI OGEE GS BIO 065 5icckcdcdaanscurs 75) 
NET 6.000 ces covcccescccoseccece 500 

Mt bdnavness kiasaadxsocdasseseeces $4,250 


Yes, I should say 4,500 would cover it,’’ said the 
manager. 

“Yes, Well, we'll call it $5,000. I'll give 
you $1,000 down as a guarantee of good faith. 
On the morning of the twentieth a second 
thousand. On Christmas morning $2,000! The 
balance the day the last man leaves, Is it a bar- 
gain ?” 

“My dear sir!” 

** And you can hold your tongue ?” 

“ My dear sir!” 

* Allright. Now send for some whisky.” 

The burning fluid was brought. 

In a few moments Thompson pulled his soft 
hat over his eyes as before ; adjusted his crutch, 
and walked away as quietly as he came in; leav- 
ing the puzzled manager in a condition of mental 
fog to which a Newfoundland bank isn’t a cir- 
cumstance, 





PART TWO—THE ARRIVALS. 


ARIS was bright and beautiful on Christmas 

morning. 

The bells were ringing. 

The streets were filled with gayly dressed 
strangers and the boulevards were thronged with 
sightseekers. 

The Grand Hotel was, as usual, a social centre. 

Rushing here and pushing there were currents 
and crowds of men of every nationality. 

Each one had his cue for the day. 
busy with their own affairs. 

But, busy as they were, every eye was turned 
toward the main entrance when at ten o’clock, 
with a dash and a clash, six prancing steeds, ele- 
gantly harnessed, furiously rushed down the 
street and noisily entered the courtyard. 

A richly dressed footman jumped from his seat 
and officiously opened the door of a huge travel- 
ing carriage, the interior of which resembled a 
lady’s boudoir, so well furnished was it with the 
comforts of home. 

Throwing off his rich fur coverings, an elderly 
man stepped carefully to the pavement, looked up 
at the queer facade of the hotel, and without 
a word hurried rapidly into the corridor, followed 
by a servant bearing a small box, a valise, and an 
afghan, while with a crack of the whip the 
coachman started his lively horses into a run and 
at a slapping pace whirled away towards the 
stables. 

As the new arrival proceeded towards the hotel 
office, his quick eye caught sight of Thompson, 
who quietly beckoned him to follow. 

He led the way to the elevator, thence to the 
reception-room, the door of which he opened, re- 
vealing a glowing fire in a vast fireplace, in front 
of which was a huge, well-stuffed armchair and 
a little table with files of late American and Eng- 
lish papers. 

Presently a modest hack stopped at the hotel. 

A sallow-faced man opened the door from the 
inside, and with a gray shaw! on his arm stepped 
out unaided. 

The driver was on his feet in a second, 

“ How much do you want, driver ?” 

“ Five francs.’’ 

“ Five frances? You don’t say so. 
depot is but a few blocks off. I could have 
walked easily. I wish I had. Here, take two 
francs, and that’s more than you've earned.” 

“*T want five francs,’ shouted the driver. 

a Well, well, don’t make so much noise and 

By this time quite a crowd had gathered about 
the disputing men, and a police officer was about 
to interfere, when aman with q slouched hat and 
a crutch stepped up. 

He so a five-frane piece into the driver's 
j hand, and taking the old gentleman by the arm, 

led him into the hotel, and then to the reception- 
room, where without entering he left him. 

As he returned to the office he saw in the nick 
of time a tall, well-formed, rather portly person, 
with a gray mustache, English clothes and eye- 
glasses, approach the clerk. 

Before he had time to say a word, Thompson 
shook his hand and conducted him also to the 
reception-room. 

An hour passed, Thompson still standing at the 
office-door. 

He was waiting for the fourth diner. 

Time and again he consulted his watch. 

He smoked incessantly, and after looking up 
} and down the street, walked to and fro like a dis- 

appointed lion. 
| At three o'clock the dinner was to be served, 
, and the bands now indicated teu minutes of that 
time, 


All were 


Why, the 
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With an indescribable feeling of wonder and 
apprehension he went up to the reception-roc m | 
aud knocked at the door. 

It was cautiously opened. 

‘¢ Boss,” said he in a whisper, ‘* where the deuce 
can Peter be ?”’ 

“ Peter ?” answered the man behind 
‘why, he’s here.’’ 

‘“TIere! Why, how did he get here ?” 

“ Blamedif I know. 1 found him reading the | 
Herald when I came in.” 

That was a crusher. 

With the hat very much over his eyes, Thomp- 
son took an extra lump of tobacco, went to the 
office, and told the manager to serve the dinner. 


the door; | 





PART THREE—DINNER AND DESSERT. 


HANKS to the vigilance of Thompson and the 

punctuality of the maitre d’hotel, at the strik- 

ing of the hour of three dinner was served, and four 

lackeys, ‘‘silent as shadows, quick without haste, 

and attentive without importunity,” moved about 

the table to the infinite delight and entertainment 
of the guests. 

They were, as we have seen, four in number. 

The eldest was, perhaps, sixty-five years of age. 
His hair was light and thin; his eyes, a piercing 
blue; his skin, parchment; his bearing apolo- 
getic; his manner, underhanded. 

He sat at one side of the table, his w/s-d-vis 
being the elderly man who drove to the hotel with | 
a flourish that attracted universal attention, This | 
one was an unusually large framed, large-built | 
person. He had very little hair, a full beard, | 
akind blue eye, a huge paunch, and at times an 
absent look. 

The foot of the table was taken by the third ar- 





rival. He was costumed a /a mode and wore eye- 
glasses with no guard. He seemed old and young 
together. 


At the head of the table sat a quiet-mannered, 
dark-complexioned man; medium in height, with 
thick hair and mustache tinged with gray. His 
black eye was never still. It seemed to bore into 
the rest of the company. Evidently, like McGre- 
gor, it made no special difference where he sat. 
His chair, perforce, indicated the head of the table. 

The dinner was prolonged until nearly nine 
o'clock. 

The hotel justified its reputation. 

At nine, the steward, having placed the fruits, 
nuts, glacés, liqueurs and cordials within easy reach, 
removed the waiters by direction of the gentleman 
at the head of the table; first indicating the ivory 
key, by a touch of which he could be summoned. 

For a few minutes silence prevailed. 

Reaching for a pecan nut, the man in the eye- 
glasses said : 

‘* How did you like the Egyptians, Connolly ?”’ 

“ Not at all,” replied the man of the five-franc 
dispute. ‘They're a miserable set.” 

“ In-Sultan, I supposé,’’ said the other. 

“ Same old Oakey as ever,” laughingly said the 
one called Boss, 

“Why ts the Turk like the old Tammany 
gang?’ asked Oakey. 

“ Give it up,” said Connolly. 

“ The idea of you're giving anything up, is the 
best I've heard in a long time,’’ rejoined Oakey. 
“ Well, I'll tell you why the Turk is like us: be- 
cause he believes in the Bos-phor-us,’’ 

“Do you think you can ever settle down?” 
asked the silent man at the head of the table. 

“No, I don’t believe I ever can. You see you 
are more used to settlements than I am. That's 
why you don’t appreciate my unsettled condition,” 

“ What a rum go this is,” said Tweed. 

“Yes; almost as good asa go of rum,” replied 
Oakey. 

‘* Oh, give us a rest!’’ rejoined Tweed. 

“ Certainly,’ said Oakey; but I thought you 
had all the arrest you cared for.” 

“ However,” interrupted Sweeny, “I must ad- 
mit that the Boss is correct. This is a queer meet- 
ing after so many years of absence. I think I 
haven’t had this pleasure since 1871. What a 
change, what a change !” 

“ Not so much change as we had before,’’ said 
Oakey. 

“Come, come, Oakey ; we came here fora little 
comfort,” broke in Tweed, impatiently. 

“ Well, all right, old man; if you've com-for-’t 
you shall have it.”’ 

At this, they all laughed heartily, especially 
Oakey; after which they emptied bumpers all 
around. 

“T hear you cleared a hundred thousand dollars 
by your lecture, Oakey. If there’s no secret about 
it, tell us how it was.’’ 

The speaker sat opposite Boss Tweed, and looked 
like the ghost of his former self. In spite of all 
that had hardened his nature, developing the foxi- 
ness which even in early life had secured for him 
the nickname ‘‘ Slippery Dick,” there was much 
that was good in the old man. He loved his wife, 
he loved his children, and though close and mean 
in all that pertained to money matters, his instincts 
were kindly, and his temper even. 

He toyed with his wineglass, looking furtively 
at one and another as though he was not quite 
certain of his position even there. 

“Secret?” replied Oakey ; “ the idea of my hav- 
ing a secret is the best joke out.” 

Sweeny smiled. 

“Of course I'll tell you all about it, A hun- 
dred thousand dollars now-a-days is a tolerably 
large sum. There was atime when it didn’t go 
very far——” 

“ As far as Albany,” interrupted Tweed. 

“So I have heard. But those times are gone. 
And as the Squire aptly put it, Whata change is 
there, mycountrymen. How fit it is that we should 
assemble here, strangers, and in a foreign land. 
For one, I mean to enjoy myself. Why not? As 
-y poet said, or would have said had he thought 
of it — 

‘* Last ecene of all,’’ that ends the year, 
And ushers in brave Christmas cheer. 
Come, decked as thou wert wont to be, 

In festive smiles and revelry; 

With roasted beet and minced pies, 

And pudding of gigantic size! 

Fit emblem of our wealth’s ‘‘ vast sum’”’ ; 
I'd be contented with a plum. 





No, Boss, I didn’t make a plum by my lecture 
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but I did pretty well. Of all the parts I ever 
played, | think that was the best.’ 

** Did it beat the ‘ Crucible’ ?” 

“No more of that, if you love me.” 

“Tell us how you came to go to London,” said 
T weed. 

“Wart for I came to go? Well, I will. 
One day, I wassitting in my office, looking cver 
the head of the Franklin Statue at Printing House 
Square — by-the-way, that was a good speech ! 
made at the Franklin banquet—and I saw Harry 
Palmer standing on the steps of the City Tall. 
I sent my boy to him, asking him to come over. 
He came, and we talked about everybody and every- 
thing. Finally, we naturally talked about myself. 
He knew how unjustly I had beenaccused of ——”’ 

“There, there, Oakey, don’t you think perhaps 
you might remember whom you are talking to r’’ 
asked Sweeny. 

‘“‘ By George, I forgot. Excuse me. 
if I didn’t think I was in the Lotos Club. 
Harry thought a spicy lecture would pay. 
jumped at the idea, but said nothing to him.” 

“Oh, that won't do. ‘The idea of your silence 
in the presence of a second party, you know, is too 
absurd.” 

‘*That’s so. I think, perhaps, I may have said 
a little. To make a long story short, I managed 
to see a few fellows; impressed on the minds of 
each a belief that I was about going somewhere or 
doing something the next day or the next week ; 
and then, having made all my arrangements with 
my friends, quietly and mysteriously left Gotham 
for London.”’ 

“Then came the advertising.” 

‘Was there ever such a card in the World 2” 

Speaking of the World reminds me. You 
seem,’ said Sweeny, “to have pulled the wool 
completely over the eyes of its London correspond- 
ent.” 

Oakey Hall, for a wonder, said nothing, but his 
wink was very significant. 

“ Then you saw no woman with a wart?” 

* Not a wart.” 

* Nor a woman ?” 

“That I didn’t say.” 

“ Well, suppose we resolve ourselves into a pen- 
itential quartet, this room into a confessional, 
ourselves the priest, and teil each his story.” 

“ That would be his-story,” said Oakey. 

“Up to a certain point,” said Tweed. 

“ Or an uncertain one,” added the Squire; but 
he spoke to himself, and no one else heard him. 


Hanged 
Well, 
I 





PART FOUR—TIIE 


7“ never was a good hand at story-telling,” 

said Connolly, as he squinted through a 
glass of extra dry; “I'll listen.” 

“ But listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,” replied Sweeny. ‘I think you would 
better begin.” 

‘Yes, and begin better,” put in Oakey. 

“It's rather a singular fact,’’ said Connolly, 
after swallowing his wine at a gulp, “that this 
Irish Ring, about which so much is said, was com. 
posed entirely of Americans, with tho single 
exception of myself—and what an humble part I 
had be 

‘Or took,” said Hall. 

“You all know. Now look at it. 
was born in New York. The Squire was born in 
New York. The Mayor was born in New York. 
I am a native of Cork——” 

“ And floated over, I suppose,’ 
ex-Mayor. 

* But my parents brought me over to this gar- 
den——” 

“ Castle Garden ?” 

“To this garden of the earth when I was but 
three months old, so that all my education, tastes 
and habits are as much those of New York as any 
of yours. I mention this fact because it was gen- 
erally believed by the public —~” 

‘* And the press.” 

“Oh! the press! What did the press know, or 
care toknow? The corporation pom kept still 
because they lad their pap, and the outsiders be- 
cause they hoped for it. As I said, it was gen- 
erally believed that an Irish Ring controlled 
affairs. As matter of fact, not one of the Ring 
could fairly claim to be an Irishman. Personally, 
I suppose, I worked the two elements more thor- 
oughly than any of you—the Irish and the Cath- 
olic. All the T. A. B. societies, all the Father 
Matthew boys, and all the Associations were mine, 
up to the handle. Whatever they wanted, ‘ Uncle 
Dick’ gave them. And the Cathedral! Well, 
well, if we didn’t boost that along, I don’t know 
what I am talking about. I don’t regret it. But 
I never lost anything by that sort of thing, I tell 
you. And the Fenians. Gracious me, how we 
played the Fenians. Do you remember the sub- 
scription? I think we made up $21,000 in about 
ten minutes for some of the refugees—but it never 
did us a mite of good.” 

‘‘ There was no might in ’em,” said Hall. 

‘* For once you are right, Oakey,” said Sweeny. 

“JT don’t know,” said Tweed; ‘* I took consid- 
erable stock in the Fenians,”’ 

“YouP Oh, you took stock in everything, 
from a chair-factory to a hotel.” 

“ That’s so,” sighed the old man; and, pulling 
out a $10,000 diamond, held it in the hollow of his 
hand to admire its sparkles, 

“‘T gave away a great deal in charity,” contin- 

§ yos y 
ued Connolly. 

“You?” exclaimed Tweed. ‘“ Why, don’t you 
remember that $50,000 worth of flour and coal I 
gave, at one lick ?” 

“ Boss |” 

That was all Sweeny said. 

Tweed winked, and balanced a knife on his fat 
forefinger. 

“Yes, I gave a great deal in charity. When- 
ever I got $20,000 from Watson, I put $100 in a 
plate, or ——”’ 

“ Or a savings bank,” said Oakey. 

‘No, no —or gave it to some society. The rest 
I invested in United States stocks and bonds. I 
never shared your real estate fever, ‘I'weed.’ 

‘*No; and you never shared my Ludlow Street 
fever, either,’ sung out the old man; at which 
they laughed as heartily as boys who had found @ 
nest of chipmunks. 


CONFESSIONAL. 





The Boss 


interrupted the 
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““That was what made it so easy for me to give 
bail. That enabled me to offer 
financier, O’'Conor, a round million of dollars 
which, by-the-way, he did not take. That gave 
me a good send-off when I reached this part of the 
world, where money can accomplish everything 
and procure everything, even the peace of an em- 

ire. 

“ But not the peace of mind,” said Sweeny. 

The four looked at each other. They were ab- 
solutely dumb, ‘I'he Squire’s hammer of fact had 
struck the nail of fate squarely on the head and 
driven it home. 


that remarkable | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“They made you smart,” said Oakey. ] 
“The lid Wi! rave , ? wi loaned 
ey did, Oo gave moneyvr who loaned 
money? who subscribed money? ‘Tweed, Al- 


ways T'weed. And what did I get?’ 

“That's what I never quite footed up,” said 
Oakey ; ‘ but I don’t think you lost much.” 

‘* Well, sir, I paid hard onto a million of dollars 
to lawyers. Just think of that. And all they ac- 


| complished was to rivet the chains they found on | 


| speculation. 


“ Oh, see here, this won’t do, you know,’’ said | 


Oakey. ‘* This isn’t the kind of funeral we were 
invited to. This is a corpse of a different com- 
plexion. Tell us about that famous Examining 
Committee, Dick.” 

A sickly smile passed over the pallid features 
of the old man as he recalled the absurd scrutiny 
of his accounts by a selected few of New York’s 
great merchants. 

“That was a very simple matter,” said he, 
“The fact is, not one merchant in a hundred un- 
derstands books. Why should he? He starts 
life as a boy- 

** How queer fF” 

‘“‘[ mean a store boy. Ile sweeps, runs er- 
sands i 

“ Steals postage stamps.” : 

“ Runs errands, and little by little, grows up.” 

* Queer again.” 

‘T mean to a position, In the course of time 
he becomes a merchant. He has bought and 
sold J 

“ Or been bought and sold ?” 

“ All his life, but knows nothing of book- 
keeping. le is literally at the mercy of his 
bookkeeper. Well, these old gentlemen were 
flattered by my choice : 

‘Choice flattery, I suppose.” 

“ And their examination was such a farce,” 

“Worse than Oakey’s ‘Crucible’?’’ asked 
Tweed. 

“ Wait till your turn comes, old man,’’ rejoined 
Hall. 

“ Oh, I’m done to a turn already.” 

“ Well, don’t turn dun, unless you want to be 
paid in your own coin,” replied Oakey. 

“I kept in with the ‘respectable element’ by 
giving job printing to its favorite journal ; with 
the religious people by donations and remittance 
of taxes; with the politicians by appointments ; 
with moneyed men by favors in the ‘l'ax Depart- 
ment that would make even your eyes open like 
saucers,” 

“T never saw-cers eyes as those.’ 

“The petty devices of our richest men to escape 
assessments and taxes would fill a volume. We 
played see-saw.”’ 

“Did they see what you saw?” 

“They served me by not seeing and I served 
them by saving their money 

“For yourself,’ said Oakey, and then, seeing 
that his jest was ill-timed, added: “I beg your 
pardon ; my tongue is slippery, Dick. by-the- 
way, that’sa joke. See it? Why is my tongue 
like the late Controller? Because my tongue is 
slippery, Dick, and he is Slippery Dick too—that 
just makes two, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘ Well, Oakey, there’s no use in being vexed 
with you. You don’t mean half you say,’ replied 
Connolly, ‘ My road has been anything but slip- 
pery, I assure you. The fearful struggles I had 
in Egypt, the constant mortifications I encoun- 
tered everywhere, the sad death of Townsend, my 
son, the never-ceasing sufferings of my devoted 
wife and children; this terrible pain and that in- 
fernal judgment of eight and a half millions of 
dollars combined to give me a blow from which I 
can never hope to recover.” 

Burying his head in his hands the poor old 
man, albeit he could command the use of millions, 
sunk back in his chair aud wept like a child.” 

The scene was sad indeed, and embarrassing too. 

For a moment perfect silence reigned, and the 
situation became painful. 

Ata sign from Sweeny, Oakey rosé, and in 
spite of an emotion which interfered somewhat 
with his utterance, said: ‘*A bumper, friends! 
Here’s to our old chum, Dick Connolly. Good 
luck to him! Having endured like the Isarael- 
ites the plagues of Egypt for a season, like them 
he made his exodus, and in spite of the seven mil- 
lion judgment of Judge Noah Davis, may he 
never suffer anything more than Noah’s bark. 
Bumpers, friends, and the best of future fortune 
to dear old Dick.” 

The three men rose, and taking hold of hands 
waited for Connolly to join them. 

With evident effort he did so. 

Then with a hand-shake all around, each tossed 
off his wine. 

“Mr. Tweed will now oblige,’’ cried Oakey, 
with capital mimicry of a Free and Easy manager. 

“« Oh, certainly,” laughed Tweed; ‘* Mr. Tweed 
has been obliging everything and everybody ever 
since he entered public life. Why shouldn’t he 
continue? God knows, boys, I am fond of all 
three of you, but I wish to Heaven I had never 
seen either one of you.” 

‘‘Come, old man,” said Tall, ‘ that’s scarcely 
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fair to us. We might better have said that than 
you. For one, I’m heartily glad to have known 


you. Now, don’t be absurd, We're all in a hole 
together.” 

“« Yes, but when I put my head out of the hole 
the public chop it off.’’ 

“That's because they want brains. By-the- 
way, Squire, do you remember how they used to 
flatter you with that name, Brains ?” 

Sweeny smiled and nodded. 

“Go on, Tweed,” says he, ‘it’s getting late, 
and we have much to do before we part.” 

“I often think,’ began the ex-Boss,as he 
leaned back heavily in his huge armchair, and 
wound and unwound a bit of string upon his 
chubby fingers, “ that I have been much more of 
a fool than a knave. When Isee what a chance 
we had and how ridiculously we threw it away, 
1 could cry with anger.” 

‘* How about shame ?” 


“Well, put it as you please. I was fooled by 


every one | ever dealt with, and at the very time I 
thought J was smarter than they.” 


| to be sure, 








me. It does seem to me I must have been crazy. | 
One Summer I cleared $150,000 a month in Erie 
Fisk and I manipulated the pool, 


and——’ 

** Pulled together, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes, sir. What a royal fellow Jim Fisk was, 
By George, if he had lived, do you 
know, I think we could have got through all right. 
I had too many friends, that was what ailed me. | 
They made money for me and then spent it. I 
gave scores of thousands to charities. No woman 
ever asked me for a dollar that didn’t get ten. 
Hard up newspaper men bled me. Impecunious 
politicians robbed me. Every boy had his hack ——” 

‘“‘ And charged it to the city ?” 

‘Charged what ?”’ 

“ The hack.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! Every boy had his hack at me, and if 
it hadn’t been for my enormous income, I'd have 
been beggared twice over. One time at Albany I 
put $47,000 in a desk for a high-toned Sena- | 
tor. No one knew it was there but the Sena- 
tor, a reporter and myself. ‘I'he Senator didn't | 
get it. J never saw it afterwards. I went up to 
Albany with a million dollars in my trunk one time, 
It disappeared in $50,000 checks in less than a 
week. I prided myself on being liberal. I gave 
half a million dollars to one party, and I'm glad of 
it. It did a world of good, If 1 hadn't, 1 wouldn't 
be here to-day. Now and then you find a square 
hand, but not often.” 

“ Did men go back on you?” 

“You bet. I have an easy temperament. If it 
wasn’t for that, long ago I would have sunk into 
the grave. Just look at it. A monarch to-day, a 
fugitive to-morrow. Millions to-day, a shadow 
to-morrow. An army of friends to-day, an army of 
vilifiers to-morrow. Omnipotent to-day, an outcast 
to-morrow. Why, I’ve seen the day when no 
man’s life was safe an hour, had I willed it other- 
wise. Within a week I was lucky to preserve my 
own.” 





‘* Who was the most ungrateful of all your crea- 
ations f”’ 

“Without a moment's hesitation, I say little 
Gunnie Bedford. What a miserable little pusillan- 
imous sneak he was. The idea of his attempting 
to commit me to the Tombs without bail, in a case 
of misdemeanor. Well, well, but he was too small 
even for his insignificant little carcass. But he 
was well paid for it in his humiliating defeat. 
Served him right. Personally I led a queer, her- 
mit kind of a life. I never smoked. I never 
drank. I cared nothing for cards, and rarely 
played except to let some legislator win a thousand 
dollar bribe. By George, 1 don’t remember a sin- 
gle dissipation of any kind.” 

‘* You dissipated your cash.” 

“Well, partly, yes. But when I see some of 
those editors who slangwhang me and those parsons 
who use me as a text, with their fast horses, their 
cigars and wine, and their scandals, I think that per- 
haps after all I’m not so much worse than they are. 
That isn’t much comfort, but it’s some. I used to 
pay newspapers to pitch into schemes we cared no- 
thing about, provided they kept mum about those 
in which we were interested. And isn’t it rich to 
read their diatribes now? German, English, and 
Irish, it’s allthe same. I found an immense quan- 
tity of human nature in newspaper people. The 
funny thing, the funniest thing was the sinecure list. 
I used to have more Park Inspectors and Sewer In- 
spectors than you could skake a stick at. I think 
ra was a keeper and ten assistant keepers in 
charge of Bowling Green.” 

“ Andy Green ‘needed more than ten to watch 
him.” 

“ You bet. He’s a corker, isn’t he? How near 
he came to being Secretary of the Treasury. If 
Uncle Sammy Tilden had been fortunate in his lit- 
tle game, Green would have handled the funds.”’ 

“And that,” said Sweeny, “ would have been 
better even than the Park Department.’’ 

“ When I discovered that every boy was going 
back on me, and saw those Ptr Hg hoe scoun- 
drels earn immunity by turning state’s evidence and 
lying worse than Sam Hill, made up my mind to 
give up.” 

“ Your money ?”’ 

“Well, not exactly. I was willing to give up 
all they could discover. The rest was nothing to 
nobody.” 

** But something to somebody.” 

“ Precisely. So I consented. And what did I 
gain? I was fair, but they weren’t. They made me 
dribble out all manner of stuff in their own inter- 
est, and I gained nothing at all, except the contempt 
of men who had felt kindly to me, because I held 
my tongue. It was a sad mistake, and I bitterly 
regret it. I feel all the time now as if the public 
said * Well, the old man hadn’t so much backbone 
after all,’ and that hurts my pride more than de- 
tected wrong, or loss of absolute power. In many 
senses I am broken up. I preserve the semblance 
of Tweedery, but in reality, boys, 1’m sick at heart. 
I have enough to live on—you know that. But to 
all intents and purposes, I’m all alone. Outside of my 
family, not a tear will fall when I die—when I die. 
Great God! when I die, the flood-gates of scornful 
obituary will open, and a tide of malignant remin- 
iscence will sweep my name from the face of the 
earth.” 

Tweed stopped short. 

In his earnestness he had become eloquent. His 
companions sat spellbound by the magic of his 
manner. 

‘‘ Let us drink,” cried he. 

The charm was broken, and all breathed free 
again. 

“Perhaps you'd like to hear my lecture ?”’ said 
Oakey, as he refilled his glass, 

“Spare us, good Hall,” replied Sweeny; ‘ but 
as the clock does not yet warn us of the newborn | 
day, we shall be glad to hear your contribution to 
this most interesting confessional.” 

Oakey was dressed elaborately, 











He never looked better. 

In spite of advancing years, whitening locks, 
and care and trouble, he pre served his jaunty man- 
ner, and was very little changed, save that the 
lines were drawn tighter about his mouth, and a 
few deep marks radiated from the corners of his 
eyelids, 

Emptying his glass, as he wiped bis lips he rose 
and said: 

“* May it please your Honor, and gentlemen of 
the jury. ; 





‘Oh, fear not ina world like this, 

l,thou shalt know ere long- 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.’ 


Don’t you believe it? Look at me. What was I 
when you found me? What was I when you left 
me? No bark e’er started on a voyage more hope- 
fully than mine;—was ever wreck more sad? I 
tell you, friends, frenzy does no good. Philosophy 
is what we need; and when men know what they 


| want, what fools are they if they fail to get it. 


Don't you forget it. It’s a great thing to know 
your weak points. I know mine. I am diffusive. 
I have wasted, not to say waisted, too much in dif- 
ferent directions. 1 had in me the making of a 
great editor. Mr. Bennett told me so; and had I 
gone into harness I might have Benn-ett now. 1 
succeeded as a lawyer. I generally won my cases ; 
but the case is I didn’t stick to my work. I en- 
tered politics. For what? I rose like a balloon 
—and burst like one. Can you tell me any good 
I gained by my service to the city? I’ve had my 
trials —two of ’em—as well as you. I never han- 
dled any money-———” 

“Oakey!” said the silent Sweeny. 

“ Well, what I mean is, I never handled any 
great amount of money, but spent my time in jok- 
ing with the boys, and occasionally with the girls, 
I wasn’t satisfied with my countrymen, so I under- 
took to blarney my Erin brothers from Ireland, 
and one day wore a suit of green, with a sprig of 





shamrock in my coat and a shillelah in my hand. | 
Still, | 


Now, what infernal nonsense all that was. 
it was my fate. and I don’t repine. 


*’Tis all a great show, 

The world that we're in— 

None can tell when ’twas finished, 
None saw it begin; 

Men wonder and gaze 
Its courts and 

Like children, whose love 
The picture hung walls.’ 


through 
ise, tes 
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I don’t recognize the good in Uncle Dick’s abjeet- 
ness, nor see any use in the wailings of the Boss, 
I take things as they come. I don’t mean what 
you think I mean. Thus far I have had my share 
of good and ill. I’ve been toadied to by toads just 
as you have. I’ve seen through them all the 
time, but why make them unhappy by exposure ? 
Why expose your own wit? I entered heart and 
soul into all your political schemes, and did my 
best to make myself Governor. I failed—-so did 
you. Since then recall my tribulations. Great 
heavens! they are an array of gnats, each potent 
to sting a giant to death, unless he clad himself in 
armor. ‘That's what I did; and, as foolish boys 
hit an aching thumb to make it ache the more, so 
I, when melting in the crucible of scorn, put up a 
Crucible of my own and tried it on again. But 
there was no gain init. Then, disgusted, I fell 
back on my legal oar, and, looking o’er the field 
ahead, made up my mind to enter it as a lecturer. 
Printers’ ink is a big thing. I had paid printers 
a great deal of money, and I determined that 
they should aid me. My disappearance in the 
slums of Brooklyn, via London, did me a good 
turn, and I turned lecturer with ease and profit. 
Well, friends, after long, long years of separation, 
as the clown says, ‘ Here we are again.’ We are 
knit together like a Cardigan jacket; and though 
we may never meet in life— 
*Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls; 
And in Fancy’s rich domain 
Oft shall we four meet again.’ 


Let us not forget, but profit, by the past; and 
whenever, wherever we hear each other mentioned, 
let it revive only pleasant memories of the days 
gone by. Here's good fortune for us all!” 

The first applause of the evening followed this 
genuine exponent of Oakey’s better self, and he 
resumed his seat more firmly fixed in his friends’ 
esteem than ever. 

* Good talker, isn’t he ?’’ said Tweed to Sweeny. 

“None better,” replied the Squire. “I have 
often regretted his removal from the District At- 
torney’s office. He could have held that place for 
life with profit to the city and credit to himself.” 

Tweed sighed heavily. 

“*‘ What time is it ?”’ asked Connolly, 

‘* Just one o'clock to-morrow morning,” replied 
Oakey. “Now. then, bumpers again, boys. 
Let’s drink to the health and good fortune of our 
old time chief, the Brains of the Ring.”’ 

Bumpers were filled. ie 

Bumpers were drained. 

“I suppose,’ said Mr. Sweeny, as he pushed 
his chair and put his thumbs in his trowsers’ 
yocket, “ you will scarcely ask me to imitate the 
Saqubeledeness of the late Controller—he has a 
headache ; nor expect me to serve up such a dish 
of reminiscence as the Boss—he has a storehouse 
full; nor could your wildest fancy picture me 
astride so spirited a Pegasus as that which the 
late Mayor has just turned loose. But I very 
gladly acknowledge your pleasant compliment. I 
have been much pleased with the plan of modern 
Paris. Its sewage——” 

“ What we want is New York, you know, not 
Paris,’’ interrupted Tweed. 

“Yes. I'll come to that. Nothing is so 
detrimental to health as bad sewage. I remem- 
ber reading that Alexander's first care was for the 
ventilation of the houses in the cities he had 
conquered, Consequently the ancient Greeks 
had——” 

“ How about the ‘modern 
York,” asked Oakey. 

“As you say, New York suffers from the same 
defect; if I had any influence in New York, I 
think the first thing 1 would propose is a change 
in her sewage arrangements. Then. I should en- 
deavor to secure an underground railway as by all 
means the best 
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“Oh, come, Peter, you always got the best of 
everybody. Now, what's the use of your going 
on like this?” said Connolly. ‘It’s nearly half- 
past three, and I am tired asa dog. I can scarcely 
keep my eyes open.”’ 

“Open another bottle, then,” said Oakey, and 
he suited the action to the word, : 

Sweeny had taken his seat. 

“ Now, then, bumpers,’’ shouted Hall, and all 
four drained the long, thin glasses upon the rims 
of which the sparkling bubbles danced. 

“T wanted to ask you about Jim Taylor’s will,” 
said Tweed. “Js it true that Jim’s widow is in 
destitute circumstances in New York ?” 

“You'll have to ask the Controller about 
that. The Surrogate admitted the will, you 
remember.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s It was Rufe Andrews 
found it, I believe, but I’ve forgotten. Queer jig 
that. But I’m awfully sorry about Jim’s widow.” 

“ Well,” said Oake y; “so am 1; but if we be- 
gin to be sorry, when and where are we to stop? 
We have too much of this, say I. Let’s have a 
drink, 

‘The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair: 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high; 
Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I; 
Why, man of morals, tell me why ?’ 


sO. 


Hello! why, where’s Peter ?”” 
Sure enough, where was he, 


PART FIVE—THE FINALE. 


Tre days ufter Christmas the tall man with the 
slouched hat and crutch entered the manager’s 
office of the Grand Hotel. j 

‘“* Here,” said he, “is the balance due you. 
Give me a receipt in fyll. Thanks. The dinner 
was perfect, Everything was as it should be. 
The old gentleman's fever has left him. He took 
the train an hour ago,’’ 

** Which train ?’’ 

«J didn’t ask. The three beds afforded entire 
sat ——’ 

“Three beds? There were four.’ 

“Three only were used. One of the gentlemen 
left town quite early in the morning. The others 
were much pleased, especially the largest, who 
slept until nine to-day, You will please divide 
these thousand francs among the servants,” 

‘Monsieur is liberal, May I not offer some 
refreshments.” 

“You may.” 

‘* What shall it be ?” 

“ Whisky straight.”’ 

It came. 

The slouched hat was pushed far back on the 
stranger's head. Filling the glass to the brim, he 
nodded to his host. ‘* How,’ said he, drank the 
whisky, and hobbled off. 


Miss Dulcimer’s Dollars. 
By N. ROBINSON, 


AvuTor or ‘‘' THe Last PLUNGE FoR A PEARL.” 


E has retired from business, lives on Fifth 
Avenue, and can give his daughter $300,000. 
This is totting him up in a few words. He 
wears a soft felt wide-awake, a compromise 
between the stage villain’s and a Western stock- 
raiser’s, and his superfine black garments, soft as 
a poodle’s ear, cling to him in shiny folds. His 
shirt is a linen snowflake, is lustrous in its white 
shine, as are his easy boots in their darker hues. 

‘“‘T wear no diamond studs, sir, or pins, or sleeve- 
links, or a gold watchchain, not I. I leave ’em 
to my daughter, sir. A bit of string keeps my 
turnip straight ”"—a $500 watch—“ and a few bone 
buttons take care of my linen. I am a queer fellow, 
sir, but queer as I am,I can give my daughter 
$300,000 ; yes, sir, $300,000.”’ 

His nose is tinted with the roseate hue of bee’s- 
winged port, and his capacious stomach, fit for a 
London alderman of the old régime, bespeaks a 
love for the mahogany, and for those tidbits, the 
consumption of which renders ¢he lives of a certain 
class of worthies at once a pleasure and a pain. 
He is jocose, all fat men are; but his jubilation 
never comes to a full blossom, it’perishes in a pre- 
mature laugh, or dies of sheer inanition. ia 
peers vote him a dreadful bore, but young, un- 
married men regard him in the light of just the 
class of individual a fellow ought to look for in a 
father-in-law. There is a “ bless you, my children,” 
in his fat, oily voice, and an unctuous glow in his 
most famous utterance, ‘‘ I can give my daughter 
$300,000, sir,” which would have made his fortune 
on the stage as the heavy father. He is a peculiar 
man and does peculiar things. 

His entertainments are thoroughly sound. Even 
old Blake, of Wall Street, who would skip across 
his father’s grave to a good dinner, and who un- 
corks his wine under the immediate supervision 
of a thermometer, imbibing Laffite, La Rose, or 
Margot, according to Fahrenheit, grunts a surly 
approval of Tim Dulcimer’s chef, and has been 
known to throw over the select coterie at the 
Knickerbocker Club, in order to swim in the 
vintages at No. 000 Fifth Avenue. 

Miss Dulcimer’s dances, too, are none of your 
carpet-beating, piano and ice-cream gatherings. 

“No, by George,” says young Winkee Irwin, to 
me, in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Miss Dulcimer 
knows how to do it, sir, and she does it;’’ and the 
honest fellow button-holes me with a vivid descrip- 
tion of floors, fiddles, fools and flowers, “and the 
supper,” smacking his lips, “ none of your lemonade, 
sandwich and sawdust business. No, begad; lobster 
salad with real salad and read lobster, and cham- 
pagne, sir. Champagne to the mast-head. Heid- 
sieck, extra dry, and flowing like the North 
River.” 

Tim Duleimer was lucky enough to have a silver 
spoon upon the premises when he was born, which 
was immediately thrust into his mouth by that 
most considerate of nurses, Lame Fortune, and al- 
tuough when grown up to man’s estate he followed 
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commerce, 1t Was more 
from habit than any- 
thing else, and as an 
innocent kind of recre 
ation. 

Ot course he 
eminently 
everything he touched 
turning lito greel- 
backs. Had he 
an anxious, hard-work- 
ing poor devil, heavily 
weighted and endeavor- 
ing to struggle to the 
front, he would have 
come to grief as a 
matter of course; but 
as he was utterly care- 
as to whether he SS 
lost or gained, he won, 
and won heavily. 

“My father (that’s 
his portrait over the 
sideboard) came to New 
York with thirty shil- 
lings in his pouch. He 
worked many a long 
day for his board, and 
thought himself a very 
fine fellow when he 
roomed with a fellow- 
clerk in a two pair back 
in the Bowery. He 
never missed a chance, 
and later on when he 
got a good one he took 
it flying. He married 
money, and believe me, 
sir, that’s the secret 
Marry for money, sir. 
I can give my dauzhter 
$300,000.”’ 

This was over a 
second bottle of Mar- 
got. I had dined with 
him; Annabella — Miss 
Dulcimer—was at Sta- 
ten Island spending the 
day. 
with our fish, champagne with the entrée, and a | 
dash of maraschino after the second course. He 
was in a bland and beatific state, and I was in 
a daring mood. Life was but a fire-escape, the 
bolder the climb the more to be snatched from 
the devouring element. 

This very pointed advice adhered right to my 
waiscoat, and followed up by the declaration as to 
the great sum he intended bestowing upon his 
daughter, led me to infer that perhaps this 
$300,000 had been accumulated for me. Now, my 
pecuniary resources are of the most limited and 
modest description. My club subscription is the 
borderland of my luxuries, and outside of this the ex- 
penditure of a five-cent car fare must be cautiously 
and carefully considered. $1,000 was a fortune, 
but as for $300,000! 
pull my ideas into some rational groove of 
thought. ‘lo be candid, 1 had been attached to | 
No. 000 Fifth Avenue, not so much by the chate- 
lain, as by the cook. I freely confess that I 
looked more to the piquancy of the entrée than the 
persiflage of Miss Dulcimer ; but now that she was 
placed as it were within reach, and in such a 
golden frame, too, her charms commenced to reveal 
themselves in the most entrancing way, and a 
path seemed opened up to name, fame and fortune. 

This was a chance too good to be thrown away, 
and, hastily imbibing another glassful of the 
luscious, velvety wine, I essayed to speak. 

Vou faucibus hesit. My voice clung to my 
jaws, and I felt as though my heart were a 
cricket-ball bounding against the Fras bones com- 
posing my ribs, At length, however, 1 gurgled. 

“* You—your d-daughter,’’ Mr. Dulcimer. 

He n ed. } 

“« She’s as b-beautiful as a picture,” I exclaimed, | 
rapturously. 

“« If it wasn’t for her nose she’d be a real pretty | 
gal,” observed her father, closing a critical eye as | 
if gazing through a visionary telescope. 

‘* Her nose is Grecian, sir—Grecian.”’ 

The fact is, I quite forgot at that particular mo- 
ment whether it resembled the nasal organ of the 
late Duke of Wellington, or that of King Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia. 

“Grecian! It has a Grecian bend, upward,” 
and Mr. Dulcimer coarsely laughed. 

It is the correct thing to follow suit, especially 
when trumps are led, and if the father ot a girl 
with $300 000 chooses to laugh at his own wooden 
jokes, it is only good breeding to join in the mel- 
ancholy mirth. In an unhappy moment I yielded 
to the conventional rule, and suddenly, upon glanc- 
ing at the mirror in the sideboard, and when 
grinning from ear to ear like a Cheshire cat, be- 


was 


successtul, 


been 


less 


re ~ 
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We had had sherry with cur soup, hock } 


I drank off a bumper to | 


~ 





held, to my utter consternation and dismay, no less 
an apparition than that of Miss Dulcimer herself. 
My grin died into a sickly smile, and I envied, how 
I envied the Spitz dog underneath the table. 

** What are you saying about my nose ’’ asked 
the little lady, in an imperious tone. ° 

** He says it’s a Grecian, my dear,” roared her 
father. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pinchball,’’ says mademoiselle, 
taking the sides of her dress in her two dainty 
hands and dropping me a iminuet de la cour 
courtesy. “Thank you very much.” 

Is a woman ever s0 piguante as when she is 
annoyed with you ? 

Annabella Dulcimer is petite, built as they say 
of saucy schooners, upon beautiful lines, and as 
graceful as a young willow. Her skin is a mar- 
vel of fairness and her blush refreshing to behold 
as a shower of rosebuds. Her clear blue eyes are 
full of truth and naiveté, while her ripe red lips 
resemble crimson flowers upon which the morning 
dew still lovingly lingers, as by my troth it ought. 
Every gesture is expressive, and a fresh grace is 
always coming to the surface when least expected. 
Now her nose is not by any means her worst fea- 
ture. That it is rétroussé is undeniable; but that 
it is tip-tilted like the petals of a flower is also 
true, and I have heard one or two knowing, case- 
hard.ned down-town men proziounce it ‘ adorable,’ 
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When in a moment of temporary insanity I was 
about to ask her father for her hand and $300,000 
I never thought about her nose — why should I ? 

“ Have you any further fault to find ?” asked 
Annabella. * Whatdo you say to my mouth ?” pre- 
senting that luscious object in most tempting prox- 


| imity, “ or my figure ?” turning a pirouette, “‘ or my 


hands, or my feet ?”’ displaying a Cinderella-like 
slipper, surmounted by a pink rosette the size of a 
moss-rose in full bloom. ‘ Please say to my face 
what you were saying bebind my back ; and as for 
my nose ie 

*‘T did not say anything about your nose!’’ I 
interrupted. 

“ Papa says you did,” she retorted. 

“Don’t blame Pinchball,’’ said Mr. Dulcimer. 
‘¢ Your father is the father of the joke.” 

“A pretty subject to joke upon,” with a toss of 
her head. 

“A very pretty subject,” I added. 

“You were laughing at my poor little cocked 
nose ”—glancing slightly at the mirror. ‘ Oh, very 
well, Mr. Pinchball. I shall have a chance at 
you some fine day.” 

I did not propose for Annabella. 
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| number may prove the winning one. 


| steam-yacht at her disposal. 


MISS DULCIMER’S DOLLARS —‘‘1 po NoT KNO WHAT I SAID; I HAVE NO RECOLLECTION OF WHAT I DID; I BELIEVE I KISSED DULCIMER.”’ 


Miss Dul- 
cimer was féted, courted, caressed. Laskets of 
flowers, opera-stalls, boxes of gloves, rained upon 
her, while dondons came thick as leaves in Val- 
lambrosa. 
Tally-ho coach by ore, while another placed his 
A third sent to 
Europe to match a bit of Chelsea china, and a 


fourth telegraphed to London for a slug-nosed pug. | 


I have begged cigars from the best man at the Club 


| for Dulcimer, cigars that I couldn’t get for love or 


morey, and I actually annexed—that is not a bad 
word —Fred Burnaby’s bamboo walking-cane which 
he lett one night at my rooms, for the purpose of 
presenting it to her father. I merely mention these 
triffes in order to show that J, too, was in the cur- 
rent —that, maelstrom in the whirling waters of 


which so many good men wentdown. To Annabella | 


I never gave anything except a five-cent bunch of 
violets. I must confess that my original designs 
upon No. 000 were directed against the cook, but 


by degrees they ascended from the kitchen to the | 


| drawing-room, and from the chef to the chatelaine. 
| Annabella acts in this capacity, as Mrs. Dulcimer 


That cursed | 


pleasantry ot the author of her being cut off my | 


chances, but I knew three other fellows who did 
plunge for the $300,000 and like the ruined game- 
ster who, although precluded from the excitement 
of the game, feels something akin to pleasure in 


is very delicate; at least she imagines herself so, 
being a victim to lobster salad, pine apples and 
patent medicines. The road to her affections lies 
through erustacea, home-grown pines and Doctor 


| Duchendort’s last; but as she seldom appears, she 


the mere looking-on, I watched the movements | 


of my enterprising friends with mingled feelings 
of curiosity and chagrin. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to observe that a girl 
with a portion of $300,000 is a prize for which a 


| great many take tickets, in the hope that their 


pe lene 











counts for very little in this eventful narrative. 


Having now sufficiently introduced the inmates | 





of No. 000 Ah, I had nearly forgotten Made- 
moiselle Touretelle, Annabella’s dame de compagnie, 
a spinster of uncertain age, affecting literature, and 
of a very romantic temperament. I shall proceed 
with my story. 


MISS DULCIMER'S DOLLARS.—“ sHE WAS GLAD TO SEE ME, A BEAUTIFUL BLUSH COVERING 


EVEN HER LITTLE SHELL-LIKE EARS AS SHE GAVE ME BOTH NER HANDS, 


‘HOW GOOD OF YOU 


TO GIVE UP YOUR ENGAGEM=™T TO Come TO US!’” SHE CRIED, 





She was offered the entire roof of the | 


- 


ScprpremMent, DecemBper 29, 1877. 





Mrs. Dulcimer was 
“At Home” on Friday 
night, and one lovely 
evening in the merrie 
month of May, in the 
year of grace 1876, 
shortly after the little 
dinner I have been re- 
luctantly compelled to 
refer to, incasing my- 
self in costume devri- 
gueur, and with my 
opera-hat beneath my 
arm — this is very effec- 
tive in entering 
drawing-room, like th 
striking of the clock 
in the “Criti.,” “it 
begets an awful atten- 
tion’’—TI strolled up 
to No. 000. Annabella 
was too good-natured 
to remember my dis- 
comfiture, and received 
me with a_ cordiality 
that possessed too much 
of the sisterly to make 
it all that could be 
desirable to me. Her 
eyes were exceptionally 
bright, and a small rose 
petal on either cheek 
betrayed an abiding 
excitement. 

“You are radiant to- 
night, Miss Dulcimer!’ 

“T feel awfully 
jolly! Papa is going to 
take me to Europe |’ 

“To Europe?” | 
gasped, And I thought 
of the 3,200 miles that 
were to separate us. 


‘Yes; we start on 
the Ist of June.” 
‘By the Cunard 


line f’’ cut in a young 
e fool, standing near. 
“Oh dear, no! I swear by the White Stars.” 
“T never travel by any other line,” observed a 
tull, handsome man, as straight as a whip, with an 
Irish gray eye and a dash of Hibernian impu- 
dence, whom I[ had never met at the house before 
“ You were the first person I heard speak of the 
| White Star boats, Mr. O'Reilly, and if we go down, 
you shall be accountable.” 
| “ Make it the Ist of July, and I'll go down with 
you,” said O Reilly. 
“ Are you going to Europe 
in a bewildering surprise. 
‘* T did not intend it, but now I feel that I must !”’ 
This was too much for me, and I retired to an 
open window to cool what poets are pleased to 
term a fevered brow. 
That O'Reilly was “on’’ the $300,000 was evi- 
dent. He would follow her to Europe. A meeting 
beneath the blue skies of Italy, or in sunny Spain, 
or in glittering Paris, would be the inevitable 
result. His chivalry would reap its reward, and 
she would return his affianced bride. This hideous 
| calculation passed through my brain as I leant out 
| of the baleonied window beneath the ivory light of 
| the young May moon, and I felt dejected, miserable, 

despairing, Somehow or other Annabella came to 
| the fore now, the dollars forming a golden back- 
| ground. Hitherto it had been quite the reverse ; the 
; fortune smiled beneath my nose, and the fair one 
only showed in the dim distance, 

“So Miss Dulcimer is going to leave us,” ob- 
served Mr. De Lamballe, shoving his body beside 
mine, and speaking as much to the placid moon as 
to me. 

“Yes,” I said, bitterly. 
crowded into that small word. 
brushed past my lips. 

“ For long? 

“It must be for months, and it may be for ever.” 

‘Good heavens, what do you mean, Pinchball ? 
You are ami de la maison, your. language con- 
tains a hidden meaning,”’ he whispered, in a hoarse, 
agitated way. 

“T know nothing but that she leaves on the 
first of June and—that Mr. O'Reilly crosses on the 
first of July.” ue 

“Why, O'Reilly was only introduced to her at 
Nottingham’s Ball on Tuesday night.” 

“ He is an Irishman,” I muttered, moodily.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten that,” and De Lamballe, 
who was of French extraction, sighed a sigh, such 
as ought to have brought the tears into the eyes of 
the man in the moon who was gazing unwinking!y 
down upon us, 

“This is another victim,” I concluded; “ he lit- 
tle imagines what J am suffering at this presert 
moment.” 

De Lamballe leant his elbows on the iron rails 
of the balcony, and his chin on his hands. He 
| was thinking in French, for the words mois, and 
mille francs escaped beneath his hay-colored mus- 
tache. He was a good-looking young fellow, 
with a pair of very languishing brown eyes, parte: 
his hair in the centre and wore gloves imported 
direct from Paris, He was not rich, but sans peur 
as regards duns, and sans reproche as regards birth 
and position; a gentleman in every act and move 
ment. 

“T'll do it,” he said, half aloud. ‘I'll ask for 
a rendezvous in Europe, and can leave about the 
tenth of June.”’ 

Another man going on, chance while I would 
have to remain in New York and' grill, both men 
tally and physically. Bitter, bitter destiny. 

“What are you two fellows doing here, laying 
in pneumonia ?’ and a hand was laid upon both of 
us by Dr. Dennace. The doctor was a great pet 
| of the house, his father being the family physician, 
| and his mother on terms of the “ waxiest ’’ inti- 
| macy with the Dulcimers. He was young and 

handsome in the mental qualification of the word. 
Tall, slim ; with a head fit for the torso of a Greek 
statue, a calm intelligence, and although but six 
and twenty, was already in the running. 

“T am thinking that I’m infernally sorry Miss 
Dulcimer is goinz to Eurepe.” % 
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arching her brows, 


How much can he 
It bristled as it 
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‘‘ Who said so?” he asked, sharply. 

‘‘ She told me herself.” 

Ile paused for a moment. 
seemed stunned at the intelligence 

*“ When does she gor’ 

‘* On the first of June.” 

‘¢ Who goes with her?” 

“The old man,” and I added with 
. malicious grim, ‘* O' Reilly goes after 
ner. 

“What the deuce has O'Reilly to do 
with her ?” he demanded, imperiously. 

‘You'd better ask her.”’ 

‘‘T shall,” and he turned upon his 
heel. 

This man had been hit, too. It was 
. disease, then. Every man in the 
room must have had a bleeding heart 
beneath his shirt-bosom. ‘Ihe idea of 
separation had forced all our hands 

as for myselt I was out of the run- 
ning, the madness of the vinous mo- 
ment had left but a sort of dreaminess, 
backed up by acomical despair. There 
were moments when I laughed loudly 
and long at my presumptuous folly. 
Moments, too, when I longed to tell 
Annabelia what an ass I had been and 
what a philosopher I had become. 

‘‘ Let’s have some champagne-cup, 
Pinchball,’’said De Lamballe, “and 1 1l 
tell you a secret.” 

[ knew his secret, but I repaired to 
the region of the champagne-cup. 

‘“*] love Annabella Dulcimer,” said 
De Lamballe, in a plaintive tone, after 
he had hastily emptied his tumbler 
twice, 

‘“*So do I,” said I. 

‘You! and he stepped back a pace 
two.as if about to lunge at me with 
a rapier. 

* Why not? But, bless you, [ haven't 
a chanee.” And | told him what had 

When a man or a woman im- 


Ile 


Ol 


occurred. 
parts a secret to me, I always place 
myself on a level with their confidence 
hy confiding a secret in return, Thus 
quits, and no person feels overweighted, 

‘Zauvre gargon,” he said. 

“ Why, that is what L was going to say to you, 
le Lamballe.”’ 

Ah, you doubt my chances!” 

* I do.” 

Ife glanced at himself in the mirror, and smiled. 
I stured at my big forehead, blue, wondering eyes 

| hate my own ¢ yes, always wide open and be- 
wildered, while if I close them ever so Jittle I can- 
not see—and frowned. In that glance we cast up 
accounts; his was a Cr. and mine a Dr. balance. 


I can cry 


Dennace came into the apartment with Annabella | 


on his arm. 

‘And you really think ¢ 
Paris !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘IT shall be at the Grand Hotel on the eizhth of 
July,” was~his response, and we could see him 
press her glove of eighteen buttons against his 


ribs. 


f picking us up in 


“T wish I was going to Europe,” I laughed; | 


“but I’m not.” 

“Why won't you come with the rest?’ and, 
blushing deeply——for she guessed I couldn’t afford 
it—she blundered into some meaningless observa- 
tion about an old friend—how jolly— some other 
attraction —and nonsense of that description. 

‘*T have no money,” I said; “and if I had, I 
would go with the rest.” 

And so saying I brushed away. 

It was the night of the 30th of May, the eve of 
the departure ot the Dulcimers for Europe. I had 
been to No, 600 but once since the reception. L’ri- 
vate business had carried me to Baltimore, and I 
cot back just in time for a farewell party. 
0’ Reilly, De Lamballe and Dennace were at their 
posts, and Annabella looked positively charming, 
attired in a quaintly eut gray traveling costume, 
fluffy, feathery, but fitting like one of De Lam- 
balle’s gloves. 

** Ah, Mr. Pinchball, I was really afraid we were 
about to leave without saying good-by !’ she ex- 
claimed, holding out her graceful little hand. ‘I 
shall devote myself to you this evening, as I shall 
see these gentlemen t’other side of the pond,’’ and 
she actually came out on the balcony with me, and 
we had fully fifteen minutes all alone. 

A thousand minutes too few, yct ten times ten 
thousand too many —ay de mi, 
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| I was at the dock in due time next day, and , pagne,” 


| before any of the party had arrived, ‘The first 
man “ on” was De Lamballe, bearing an exquisite 
casket —I cannot call it a box—of dondons, I 
couldn’t have afforded ten cents’ worth of com- 
mon candy. 

| She cannot help thinking of you every time 
she looks at it,’ I said, to cheer him up, which it 
evidently did. Heaven knows I required a little 
cheering up myself. 

“It as pretty,” he replied, glancing at it with 
| the air of a man who has picked the best thing in 
| the market. 

Presently Dennace put in an appearance, laden 
with a basket of rosebuds of every hue, from inky 
black to dazzling white, deftiy arranged in color 
lines, and surrounded with a blue rim of forget- 
me-nots, supported by the greenest of hot-house 
ferns, 

The chagrin of these two gentlemen, and in- 
deed my own, may better be imagined than de- 
scribed, when, upon the arrival of the Dulcimer 
carriage, we perceived Mr. O’ Reilly upon the box- 
seat. 
|  Confound his impudence !” ex 
} nace. 

“ (est de trop,’ murmured Lamballe, 
throwing his cigar into the :iver, and plunging to 
the assistance of Annabella, whose skirt had become 
fastened on the carriage, thereby revealing a chaus- 
sure worthy of the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
sucha foot and ankle ! 

I helped Dulcimer to alight ; somehow or other 
I always found myself foisted upon the father 
when I would have much preferred the society of 

| the danghter. 

| ‘This letter was left for you at 
Pinchball, and I took it on’’— presenting 
with an epistle addressed in an unknown hand. 

“T cannot conceive why any person should 
take the liberty of addressing me at your house, 
Mr. Dulcimer.” 

= It came from the Club.” 

I thrust it without opening it into my waist- 

| coat pocket and went on board the Germanic. In 


laimed Dr. Den- 


I) 
Ly 


yur 


house, 
me 


| the saloon, Dennace, by order of Annabella, placed 
his basket of flowers opposite her position at 
the table. 
“T have brought you something more useful 
than Jonbons or tlowers, r 


A case of very dry cham- 


AT WHOSE HOUSES WE 


GIGANTIC SERVANT-GIRL, WHOSE NEWSPAPER BUNDLE I WAS ACTUALLY CARRYING FOR HER,”’ 





“AND THERE SHE STOOD AT THE HALF-OPENED DOOR, AS OBSTINATE AS A MULE, AND 
INVITATIONS OF 
OF THE LITTLE BED, AND ALMOST ENTIRELY FILLED IT. ’—SEE PAGE 290. 


THE OTHER DOMESTIC SIREN WHO, 


said O'Reilly, “and if you in- 


feel 
clined to be seasick, think of me and finish 
the contents of one of the bottles.’’ 
‘¢ What have I done to deserve all this ?’ cried 


Miss Dulcimer, ‘ I think I shall return directly for 
the purpose of leaving again; and she began to ex- 
patiate on her recent acquisitions to a bevy of 
friends who buzzed around her. 

‘““Now, gentlemen, .a parting drink!’’ shouted 
Dulcimer, as if he were lashed to the rigging, and 
bawled against the storm. ‘ Ahoy there, steward, 
a couple of bottles of 
champagne.” 

While the willing offi. 
cial was flying to execute 
the order, Dulcimer 
asked me if I had re. 
ceived bad news in the 
letter, as I looked so 
glum. 

I told him I! hadn't 
opene lit, and that 1 was 
sore and sorry at partiag 
with him and his daugh- 
ter. 

I lugged him in out 
of sheer courtesy, as 
would not do to lean 
tirely on Annabella, 

“You ought to come 
with us,” said Dulcimer. 
“Plunge, for once in 
your life; l’d like you 
to be with me, Pinch.”’ 

To do Dulcimer jus- 
tice, he was always very 
attentive to me. 

*‘T have no money,” I 


ell- 


replied. 

“Ah! it’s not the 
money; it’s that little 
French milliner, whose 


note I fetched you, ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

‘“*A French milliner! 
It’s from a man, sir!” 
andI pulled it out of 
my pocket, showing him 
the superscription. 

“Oh, that’s all mighty 
fine; how do we know 
what tender re 

I interrupted him at 
once, fearing that his 
daughter might over- 
hear him, and tearing 
open the envelope, cried, 
‘* Read for yourself.” 

Two pieces of paper 
fell to the ground. 
$1,000, and the other contained the 
written in a disguised hand, “ Restituiion to 
James Corny Pinchbali.’’ 

Restitution to me! J bad not lost anything. 
‘There was a mistake somewhere. I was not the 
person intended. TPerhaps ii was a practical joke. 
No, the note was pronounced good. What could 
it all mean? ‘True, some years before I had lost 
money at cards, but not so large a sum as this. 
Had I been cheated, and was this the outcome 
with interest added? I am dumbfounded, dazed. 

‘Well, are you going to throw the note into 
the sea, Pinchball ’’ asked Mr. Dulcimer. 

‘“T must advertise it in the Herald, sir.” 
“Bosh! J°U tell you what you'll do. 
come along with us, and spend it in Europe. 

that gives out, I'll be your banker.”’ 

What a plunge my heart gave. What a vista of 





MRS. 
SPECTACLES, 


Just 
li 


all that was delightful, bright and worth living for. | 


Whata rush ot sensation whirled through my brain. 
New joys, new impulses, the bleak shadows of gloom 
dispersing as if by an enchanter’s wand, and sun- 
light rushing into my very soul! For an instant 
only, for I felt bound to let the curtain fall, to ex- 
tinguish the lights, and accept the cold, pitiless 
reality. 
*¢ It's not mine, sit,” 


IN OCCUPYING 





FIZZLEBURY’S NEW GIRL.—“ raat 
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ING ; ‘ ONE PAIR PANTALOONS, FIFTEEN DOLLARS ! 


One of them was a note for} return was Dennace. 
following, | 
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“Your father was in business. I 
often heard him say that he was robbed. 


This must be one of the guilty parties 


whose conscience smote him,” urged 
Mr. Dulcimer. ‘Come here, Anna- 
be lla,” he added, “ and try and per- 


suade Mr. Pinchball to accept a gift 


which fortune has buckled on his 
back,”’ and he told her the story as it 
stood. 


* Do come, dear Mr. Pinchball,” said 
she, placing her hand caressingly upon 
my arm, 

I don’t think I would have minded 
that so much, although the pressure was 
inconceivabiy delicious; but unhappily 
I looked at her, and——— 

Oh, the wrench that ‘no’ cost me— 
oh, the fierce struggle against an in- 
ward something that whispered me, 
“That money is not yours.” 

Dulcimer swore at me, called me an 
iss, @ nincompoop, and other derisive 
uppellations ; and Annabella 

She did not press me to go, and as 
I took her hand at parting she said, 
‘Perhaps you are right, after all, Mr. 
Pinch but promise to meet us when 
we return, won't you :” 

F : 


sé 


yall ; 
uu 
* . 
The worry brought ou by the posses- 
sion of the mysterious "$1,000 bill 
proved more or less distracting, and 
erved to wean my thoughts a point or 
Wo, a8 mariners say, from Annabella. 
1: there is one position in this hard 
tact called life more soul-sickening than 
inother, it is in being left to the 
lumdrum, everyday routine of a color- 
less existence, while the girl for whom 
every throb of cne’s heurt is fiercely 
beating goes from us, leaving us on 
the bleak and barren shore—alone. I 
felt all this anguish; I passed through 
this valley of desolation, and were it 
not for that $1,000 bill I think I 
should have taken to stimulants, or to 
learning the flute. The flute ere now has been a 
source Of soothing to many unhappy swains, and 
Tompkins, one night, in the smoking-room of the 
Club, most generously offered to furnish me with 
one. ‘Tompkins is a good fellow; I know he felt 
for me during that despairing time, and I thank 
him from my heart to-day. 

The three suitors followed Miss Dulcimer in due 
time, and to me remained the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of seeing them off. All promised to write, 

‘ hnt not one of them kept tryst. The first man to 


WHAT 


LADY ADJUSTED HER 
AND LOOKED, AS ONE 
‘ONE PAIR!’ SAID MRS. FIZZLEBURY, READ- 
ONE PATR——'”’ 


At the Club he was very 
moody, very silent. I asked himif he had seen 
the Dulcimers. 

Yes ® 

Tn Paris?’ 

* 3m" 

‘Tow was Miss Dulcimer looking ?” 
‘Hang Miss Dulcimer !’*savs Dennace, flinging 
himself into an easy-chair, and pretending to read 
| Punch upside down. 

This was very strange conduct on the part of 
Dennace, and I did not hesitate to tell him se. We 
beeame very cool towards one another after that. 

O'Reilly was the next man to turn up. 

“ Did you see the Dulcimers f’’ 

“ Faith, | did.’ 

**In Paris ?” 

“T did. 1 may as well tell you, Pinch” —everv- 
body calls me Pinch; 1 suppose it’s all right—* i 
popped for Annabella in the gardens of the Too!- 
eries, and ——”’ 

He paused. My heart ceased to heat. 

“She refused me, Pinch. I went on a jambo- 
ree in Paris, and here lam. Hurroo!” he gayly 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ there’s as good fish in the cea as ever 
were caught.” 

I began to wonder if Dennace shared the same 
late, 
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I hinted at this to O'Reilly. 
“Not a doubt of it, Pinch. He thought he'd 
bave a walk over, but he wasn’t even placed.” 
“ What chance has De Lamballe ?” 
“T can't say. Ile hadn't shown while I was in 
favor.”’ 
Then De Lamballe was the coming man. How 
I envied him. 
+ > . * 7. + 


It was Christmas Day, and I was alone in the 
Club. Nota human being put in an appearance. 
The servant on duty seemed to pity me, and was 
sadly polite and attentive. 

I had no invitation to dinner on this most 
jovial of all festive days. It was not that I was 
unpopular, but people imagined that I possessed 
home, family, friends, and that it would be but a 
French compliment to ask me. Among all the 
stools I came to the ground. I was very low 
very wretched. 1 thought of Annabella, and won- 
dered whether she was in Merrie England or in 
da belle France. I mused over the luck of De 
Lamballe—on the prize he had won; not the 
$300,000—faugh! but the glorious girl-— she, 
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It was Duleimer who sent me the thousand dol- 
| lar bill: but I need not go on 
Ssch a sad Christmas morning! 


Such a glorious Christmas night! 


Mrs. Fizzlebury’s New 
Girl. 


By R. J. DE CORDOVA. 


VILE first scene to which I would introduce the 
reader of this narrative is an attic floor in 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Fizzlebury, in 
Never-mind-what Street, and at no-matter- 

what number, at a tolerably short distance up-town 
in the City of New York. It was a square and very 
bare compartment, which had been partitioned to 
make two small bedrooms, evidently for the occu- 
pation of servants. Therest of the floor remained 
as the builders had left it, save for the presence of 








that rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
called not Lenore but Annabella. I laughed myself | 
to scorn for still clinging to her image; placing | 
myself in the pillory of my own thoughts and pelt- | 
ing myself with my dead hopes. Yes, I was sick | 
and weary upon this Christmas day, and the 
withered leaves of the past rustled round my 
aching heart. 

‘A letter for you, sir,’ said the servant, with 
something approaching a joyousness upon his 
face. 

I gazed on it as it lay on the salver. The 
superscription was in a lady's handwriting—very 
fine, very elegant. 

I took it up mechanically ; vpened it, and with 
@ heart beating a pwan of joy, read as follows; 


* No. 000 Fifth avenue, 
“ Christmas morniny. 


“My Dear Mr. Prncupatt: We arrived last 
night. Do come and dine here to-day if not ¢vo 
strongly engaged, and hear ail our adventures. 
Papa is most anxious to see you. 

“ Yours, very sincerely, 
“ ANNABELLA DULCIMER.” 


I bounded from my chair; I danced round the 
room ; I whooped ; I yelled; I shook the servant | 





by the hand—a fine, worthy fellow who has since | 
told me he was perfectly wretched on my | 
account—and hastily writing a note to Miss 
Duleimer, rushed to my garret to bask in the sun- 
shine which had suddenly burst upon the gloom 
of my existence. 

She was still unmarried, But what was she 
to me. 

There was a gulf between us—a river of gold, 
that could not be bridged by me. 

She was glad to s e me, a beautiful blush cov- 
ering even her little sbell-like ears as she gave 
me both her hands. 

“ How good of you to give up your engagement 
to come to us,’’ she cried. 

“I had no engagement,” I said. 
utterly forgotten.” 

“ Not by me.” 

I took ber hand and pressed it fervently. 

After a delicious conversation of some 
twenty minutes, during which she told me much, 
Duleimer came in. His greeting was warm as 
usual, 

How happy I felt as I led her into dinner. 
She leant upon my arm, not placing the tips of 
three fingers on the sleeve of my coat, but clasp- 
ing my arm close and until her beautiful warm 
young form leant against mine. Mrs. Dulcimer 
was unwell and dined in her own apartment. 

I did not miss her society. 

“* Well, Pinch, how did you spend that thou- 
sand dollar bill ?’’ asked Dulcimer. 

“T didn’t spend it. I have it here.” 

* Well, you ave an honest fellow.” 

How beautiful she looked—hawthorn blossoms 
on her brow, roses on her cheeks, and oh! such 
lustre in her glorious blue eyes! 

I ventured to ask her if she had seen much of 
De Lamballe. 

She blushed vividly as she replied 

“ A good deal.” 

I felt ice at my heart—that blush! 

“She gave him his walking-ticket,” said Dul- 
cimer, with a facetious wink. . 

‘** Oh, papa !’’ she expostulated. 

“ Yes, you did, you hussy,” cried her father, 
treating it as a very good joke. 

When Annabella left us to our wine, Dulcimer, 
who had been partaking very freely of champagne 
and other exhilarating liquids, suddenly exclaimed: 

“ Why don’t you get married, Pinch ?” 

“I can scarcely afford to keep myself, to say no- 
thing of a wife, Mr. Dulcimer.”’ 

“ Why not look out for a girl with a fortune ?” 

“ That's a mean thing to do.” 

“ But if the gal with the fortune had a sneak- 
ing kindness for you, it wouldn’t do to disappoint 


“1 was 


“No girl will ever have a sneaking kindness 
for me,” I exclaimed, ruefully. 

“Perhaps not;” and he indulged in a boister- 
ous fit of laughter. 

After a silence : 

“Say, Pinch, what I was saying about giving 
three hundred thousand dollars with my daughter 
is all a fiction.” 

A fiction! A mist swarm before my eyes, a 
thousand conflicting emotions struggled for mas- 
tery; with one bound my love for Annabella came 
tothe front. Now I dare hope. Now | dare do 
all that might become a man. 

“ Yes, all a fiction,” he continued, toying with 
his wine-glass, ‘as I mean to give her five hun- 
dred thousand.” 

That moment crushed my life out. 

Happening to gaze upwards, I caught sight of 
Annabella in the mirror. . 

“I mean to give her five bundred thousand dol- 
lars, and—to give her to you, Pinch !’’ 

I do not know what I said; I have no recollee. 
tion of what I did; I believe I kissed Dulcimer— 
I know that I kissed Annabella, young, and warm, 


| part in any piece, taken hap-hazard out of those | 


four old weather-beaten trunks, which looked as 
thongh they might once have been new and could 
tell of better days. 

Of the two apartments in this attic both were 
rudely and sparsely, not to say coarsely, furnished. 
Each had its wooden bedstead and its little table 
with a chipped washbasin on it. The walls, bare 
of paper and sadly in need of paint, were dirty, 
and exhibited proofs that many matches had been 
made to contribute to the burning of the midnight 
oil— evidently oil, as there were no gas burners. 
The coverlets had the appearance of having been 
deprived of the attention of a laundress for many 
months, and the pillow-case in each room—there 
were two pillows on each bed but only one of them 
was treated to the luxury of a case—was dirty as 
with stains of grease. A small bit of rug, so full 
of holes that it was hard to tell how little of the 
floor it might have occupied when it was new, or 
how much it could ultimately occupy before it fell 
altogether to rags, was in one room. The floor of 
the other chamber was entirely bare. In the 
apartment which was beautified with the rug just 
mentioned, there was a small bit of looking- 
glass, held in its place against the wall by the aid 
of three nails ; a glass of no shape known to civilized 
geometry, though it might have found its counter- 


curious little ivory boxes containing Chinese 
puzzles. Both apartments were so extremely 
small that a servant called upon to occupy either 
of them might properly have regarded herself in 
the light of a document, to be pigeonholed at night 
and taken out in the morning. 

The chamber which had the advantage of the 
rug and the looking-glass was evidently in the oc- 
cupation of a woman servant, for a black dress and 
a bonnet were hanging on nails driven into the 
wall. The rugless and mirrorless apartment was 
without an occupant at the time of which we are 
speaking, and was closed and locked, 

To explain why I have said “ at the time of which 
we are speaking,” it is necessary to declare at once 
the peculiar feature (well known to all the dwellers 
in the neighborhood) of these two apartments. 

Mrs. Fizzlebury kept two servants—that is to 
say, that her residence passed at the intelligence 
offices for a house where two servants were kept. 
For consistency’s sake, therefore —if for no better | 
motive— two servants’ rooms were provided. But 
during the fifteen years of Mrs. Fizzlebury’s 
tenancy of that house, both servants’ rooms had 
never been known to be occupied at one and the 
same time. The reason whereof was that Mrs. 
Fizzlebury so frequently changed her servants that 
when she had a cook she was always without a 
housemaid, and was on the lookout for one. And 
before she had acquired a housemaid the cook had 
either been dismissed or had given in her resigna- 
tion and left, of her own sweet will, the Fizzle- 
bury service. Why this adverse destiny hung 
continually over the Fizzlebury mansion, confus- 
ing the Fizzlebury breakfasts and ruining the 
Fizzlebury dinners, leaving the house and furni- 
ture unclean and untidy, and in short throw- 
ing everything into disorder; souring the temper 
of Mr. Fizzlebury, hardening the heart of Mrs. 
Fizzlebury and worrying Miss Fizzlebury out of 
much of the romance affected by that young lady, 
must be told in another chapter. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FIZZLEBURY FAMILY. 


\ RS. FIZZLEBURY was a remarkably fine 

woman; with a remarkably fine husband 
whom she ‘‘ordered about’? in their domestic 
relations and worried—not to say badgered — 
in their daily life; and a remarkably fine daughter 
who, Mrs. Fizzlebury said, “ had an eye that 
showed that she was born to command.’’ Mrs, 
Fizzlebury was, likewise, one of that very numer- 
ous class of women who aim at so playing the 
cards of society as that they shall be regarded as 
very fashionable persons, without going to much 
expense; though they are ready to go to any 
amount of trouble to entitle them to that dis- 
tinction. To this end, Mrs. Fizzlebury gave, 
twice every season, two grand parties, whereto 
very many rich people were invited of whom few 
came, and to which very few poor relations were 
asked, of whom all came. At these splendid “ re- 
unions,’ as Mrs. Fizzlebury loved to call them 
(though she understood no more of French than 
the little dog which she ostentatiously carried 
when she took her airings in the hired carriage 
with a driver in livery-stable livery, all buttons and 
a bad hat). At these reunions, there was always 
“ supper’’ skillfully arranged to look very grand 
and Sonisible, but very weak in material and soon 
consumed, Nobody was ever known to have an 
indigestion or a headache caused by a Fizzlebury 
supper. 

In all this Mrs. Fizzlebury was to the fashion- 
able world what the frog in the fable was to the 
ox. She was ready and willing to try, even 
to bursting, to obtain a status in what persons 
who are in society call “ society,” but she had not 
yet succeeded. 

Mr. Fizzlebury, who was simply the clerk in at- 





and lovely, and all my own, 


tendance on his wife, we might say her cashier, 
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paying her bills, and running on errands, some- 
times to the butcher's or grocer’s, and always to the 
intelligence office, was likewisea very fine man, and 
a hichly pious man, being a churchwarden, and oc- 
easionally letting his name appear in the news- 
papers in lists of collections for charitable, and 
especially for missionary, puposes. He was to the 
general body of Christian philanthropists what the 
tadpole is to the frog; he might be one of them as 
soon as he found the grace to be so, but he had 
not yet found the grace. 

Miss Fizzlebury was called a remarkably fine 
girl by her flatterers; who might have been sin- 
cere if they really liked a tall, meagre, osseous, 
high-shouldered figure with thin, compressed lips, 
sandy hair, and that eye (it was a gray one and so 
was its fellow) which showed, according to her 
mamma, that Miss Fizzlebury was ‘‘ born to com- 
mand.” 

The Fizzlebury family were, therefore—as was 
plain to be seen and understood by everybody—a 
remarkably fine family. But—— 

But they could not keep a servant longer than a 
week or ten days. Why such was the case I can- 
not explain, and if Icould I would be afraid to do so; 
I can only repeat what was said, on both sides, on 
this subject. 

Mrs. Fizzlebury said that she could not account 
for it; except that ‘the servants in this country 
are the most horrid, dirty, untruthful, dishonest, 
uncivil, treacherous, ungrateful wretches, my dear, 
tat it is possible to imagine.” 

I know of families who, starting on the principle 
that even servants have feelings like other Chris- 
tians; that they require more food than persons 
who do not perform manual labor; that they can 
be sensible of a kindness, can resent an injury or 
an insult; contrive to keep their servants for 
years, and to make them attached to their home 
and its members. 

But Mrs. Fizzlebury, who was a very fine 
woman, and Mr. Fizzlebury, who was a remarkably 
pious and charitable man, started with servants on 
a totally different theory. These excellent and 
fashionable persons regarded servants as animals 
with preposterous appetites which it was not wise 
to indulge; as creatures who, being ignorant and 
holding a station which offered no advantages 
whatever to the Fizzlebury family, must, from the 
outset, be regarded with suspicion and made to 
understand that everything said by them would be 
received with doubt until it could be proved by 
subsequent investigation. In short, the position of 
a servant was of itself prima facie evidence that it 
demanded vigilance on the part of the mistress to 
prevent the milk from being drunk like water and 
then watered like strong drink: the cold meat, 
bread, sugar, coffee and tea from being survepti- 
tiously abstracted for the benefit of relatives out- 
side; and the coal from being disposed of with 
the swill, to the dishonest soap-tat man, before the 
family came down in the morning. ‘Thus the idea 
of a servant's presuming to respect the comforts of 
a moderately well-furnished bedroom, or being 
entitled to such luxuries as a servants’ bath-room 
or a clean table-cloth at meals or to reasonably 
frequent changes of bed-linen, was scouted as 
simply ridiculous.” 

‘“* My dear,’ Mrs. Fizzlebury has been heard to 
say to one of her fashionable friends, ‘“‘ my dear, they 
are just like the brutes of the field that we read of in 
the Scriptures. They cannot appreciate a kindness. 
I gave that rubbishing Maria one of my old collars 
last Monday, and she left me on the Tuesday. 
You cannot do anything for them. They are so 
ungrateful. And liars! oh!” 

The servants,on the other hand, told an entirely 
different story. They said that tae suppers at 
Mrs. Fizzlebury’s parties might look very splendid, 
eked out as they were with cheap wine from which 
the labels had been carefully removed before the 
bottles were set on the tabie; but that the food, 
all the rest of the year, was very scant, and what 
might be called *‘ very short commons ’’; that the 
tea and sugar which Mrs. Fizzlebury gave out on 
Saturday night with the admonition that they must 
serve for the coming week, were insufficient for 
three days, but that the supply was never increased ; 
that the help was treated as if they were dogs, 
and, to sum up, that the house was the meanest, 
stingiest, and most miserable in all the City of 
New York. 

Accordingly, a servant would seldom remain 
many days, and could leave only after endless 
haggling concerning the exact amount of wages 
due, how much was to be deducted for the break- 
ages and forfeitures for not having remained 
longer, accompanied sometimes by the calling in of 
a policeman to turn out the refractory servant with 
less money than she ought to have had; with 
other and similar meannesses for which some 
remarkably fine families are unenviably notorious. 

And thus it was that the house got a bad name 
at the intelligence offices, and that Mrs. Fizzle- 
bury was regarded as a highly cantankerous old 
girl who was always wanting a new girl. 


CHAPTER III.—-THE OPENING SCENE IN THE 
ATTIC, 


HE reader will now return with me to the 
attic mentioned in the first chapter, for the 
purpose of being introduced to ¢he new girl, whose 
very brief residence in Mrs. Fizzlebury’s house is 
to be described in these pages. 

No servant had ever entered that service so un- 
willingly or had stayed in it so short a time (the 
new girl was only twenty-eight hours in the Hotel 
Fizzlebury), or was so glad to leave it. 

I have, then, the privilege of presenting the 
new girl to you, as she stood, in an undecided at- 
titude and with a troubled and even disdainful 
and angry countenance, outside the bedroom which 
had the advantage of the rug and the bit of look- 
ing-glass, ‘The other pigeon-hole was closed and 
locked, and we shall have no further business 
with that department. 

The door of the more favored room already occu- 
pied by the cook of the establishment, was half- 
open; and, if you had stood there, good reader, 
as the new girl did, you would have remarked, as 
she did, that there came from it an unpleasant and 
musty odor, as of long imprisoned clothing origin- 





ally laid in a damp condition, It may have been 
for this reason, or from some equally powerful 
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motive, that the new girl, instead of entering the 
room which she was to share with the cook, and 
retiring for the night as any other new girl should 
and probably would have done, re mained outside 
the door with an anxious, irritated and even terri- 
fied countenance, betokening, to say the least, 
uneasiness of mind. 

She was a somewhat masculine woman was the 
new girl, with cunning, spiteful eyes, and a rough 
face that might have belonged to a closely shaved 
man. 

And there she stood at the half-opened door as 
obstinate as a mule, and as deaf as an adder to 
the repeated invitations of the other domestic 
siren who, in occupying what she esteemed to be 
her “half” of the little bed, almost entirely filled 
it. 

“‘Whist now!” said cook, ‘ what are ye doin’ ? 
‘* Ain’t ye comin’ to bed? It’s rale cold here any- 
how, wid the door open ?”’ 

“‘ Why can’t I have the other room to myself ?” 
inquired the new girl. 

“ Didn't I tell you already down-stairs ?”’ replied 
cook. ‘* Didn’t I tell you there's a rat, and good- 
ness knows what besides, dead somewhere in the 
flooring, and the smell’s so awful bad that you 
couldn’t bear yourself in it at all ? I can smell it in 
here this minute, and the room's locked up till the 
smell goes away entirely, so you'll have to sleep in 
here wid me, and I wish you'd come in at onct 
and let me shut the door, for I’m shivering now.” 

The new girl vouchsafed no answer and moved 
not a step. 

“T’m only two days in the house myself,’’ pur- 
sued the cook, speaking to herself, ‘and I don’t 
think I'll stop here long, anyway. This is the 
most unconvenient pigpen of a room I was ever in 
in my life, and the bed’s that hard—as hard as owld 
cider. It’s your first night here, and I don’t be- 
lieve you'll sleep much at all, at all. But say? 
Are you goin’ to stay there all night, or are you 
comin’ to bed? I want to shut the door.” 

“You can shut the door av you please,’’ said 
the new girl at length, with a curious accent, 
which was neither Irish, German, English nor 
American, and with a gruff voice (another un- 
womanly feature), and in a quick, impatient and 
somewhat spiteful manner (a perfectly womanly 
feature). ‘ You can shut the door av you please ; 
I’m not coming into the room !” 

“Eh! what?” cried cook, rising to a sitting 
posture in the bed and turning half round, a 
movement which caused so much creaking from 
the bedstead as to impress the new girl with the 
idea that the entire contrivance, cook and all, 
must inevitably tumble to pieces. “ Eh! what's 
that you say ?—you’re not comin’ into the room to- 
night ?” 

“T am not,” responded the new girl, if possible 
more testily than before. 

‘¢The saints be good to us!” exclaimed cook. 
‘* What's that for?’ and there wasa pause. “ Is 
it because 1’m Irish that you don’t want to sleep 
wid me? 

“ Oh, don’t be a fool,” responded the new girl — 
her temper evidently rising; “I’m Irish myself ; 
but I’m not coming into the room because I don’t 
want to.” 

“Holy mother!” cried cook, again turning 
round in the bed, to the audibly imminent danger 
of utterly destroying the ancient structure be- 
neath her. ‘Holy mother! Maybe it’s because 
I’m Catholic that you won't come to bed ”’ 

“Oh, go to ” began the new girl, in an- 
swer, but suddenly correcting herself. Shut up 
and mind your own business, will you? I’m Cath- 
olic myse'f; but the priest has put a penance on 
me that 1’m not to sleep in a bed for two months.” 

“Oh, galory!” cried cook, devoutly crossing 
herself, and falling back to a lying posture in the 
bed, whereupon the bedstead so groaned and 
creaked under the weight of that lady that its re- 
maining whole could be regarded only as a mira- 
cle—‘‘ oh, galory! are you goin’ to sleep out there 
on the cold floor here in the dead of Winter ?”’ 

‘T am,”’ replied the new girl, saying which the 
bony, brawny young woman strode like a danger- 
ous giant into the little apartment, pulled a quilt 
off the now recumbent form of the sleepy cook, 
vausing another series of awful groans from the 
bedstead, laid the coverlet down on the floor out- 
side in the company of the trunks, wrapped her- 
self in that dirty covering, and, to all appearances, 
went to sleep. 

How it fell to Mrs. Fizzlebury’s lot to acquire 
the services of this remarkably ungainly, awkward, 
ugly and ill-tempered girl will be explained in the 
chapter after the next. 





CHAPTER “IV.—MR. OTTO POTTHAUSEN. 
\ ANY years have not elapsed since the memor- 
able season whon the Fizzlebury family spent 
a few of the hottest weeks of the year at Lake 
Mahopac. And it can scarcely be necessary to say 
much here of that fashionable watering-place. 
Everybody knows that while the Summercompany 
is a slow and solemn at Niagara; highly 
respectable but excessively old-fogy at Sharon; 
fast and sufficiently mixed to make it somewhat 
dappled at Saratoga; very much 07 pol/oi and so 
much mixed that one might almost call it, in local 
language, “snarled” at Long Branch; and quiet, 
but delightfully social and genial, at that sweet 
American Eden known as Lake George; the com- 
pany at Lake Mahopac combines the characteris- 
tics of all the other watering-places, 

Thither, however, went the Fizzlebury family 
—father, mother and daughter; and thither also, 
among thousands of others, went a young gentle- 
man who was evidently a person of means. He 
drove a splendid team in a costly dogeart; he 
dressed superbly and in pretty good taste—for 
Lake Mahopac; he kept a boat on the lake; he 
played on the piano pretty well, and sang English 
and German ballads fairly—for an amateur; he 
frequently made to his lady acquaintances such in- 
nocent presents as the philopena permitted and 
mammas could not object to; he was admirable in 
the waltz, laudably persevering in the galop, and 
indefatigable in the German; and his name was 
Otto Potthausen. 

And this Mr. Otto Potthausen fell in love with 
rawboned Miss Arabella Fizzlebury, whose eye 
‘showed that she was born to command.” 

lt was rare fun for the bystanders to see how 
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with so much feeling and sentiment that many be- 
lieved him to be on the point of breaking into 
tears, “Du hast die schinste augen.”’ And Ara- 
bella went so near falling in love with him as to 
excite wonder that when he made his final shake at | 
“* Mein liebchen, was wilst du noch melr *”’ she did 
not plumply answer “ Potthausen.” All of which 
was not only very delightful, but was even a little 
exciting for Pott (as his friends were accustomed 
to call him in the way of brevity), until at length 
society at the Lake began to talk about it, and to 
say that if Miss Fizzlebury was really ‘born to 
command ”—for that little joke had got wind in 
some of the hotels—she would, in all probability, 
shortly command Mr. Potthausen, 

Mr. Fizzlebury was not a whit displeased at this 
aspect of affairs, The rule of his house was simi- 
lar to the rule of the “ Fossil’’ Club to which he 
belonged—namely, that ‘poor men were not 
wanted there; and he was rather tickled with 
the idea that a wealthy young fellow was likely to 
propose to his daughter. Nevertheless, Mrs, I’iz- 
zlebury, who fully shared her husband’s hopes in 
this respect, adopted the tactics usual with that 
description of mamma known as the maternal 
intriguer. She pretended not to be aware that 
Mr. Potthausen was particularly attentive to her 
daughter, and she took her husband and child away 
with her from the Lake, in order to let “the 
world’’ of that little place suppose that papa and 
mamma did not care to do anything that might be 
supposed to foster the attachment. Mrs, Fizzle- 
bury accordingly gave Mr. Potthausen a cordial, 
but by no means pressing, invitation to visit the 
family in the Autumn, and gracefully retired to the 
city residence. 

Mr. Potthausen did make several visits to the 
Fizzlebury family after they had but a short time 
returned to the city ; and he must have been rather 
demonstrative of his affection for Miss Arabella, 
seeing that, soon after my return to town, I re- 
ceived a visit one morning from a highly starched 
and very dignified gentleman, who looked as 
though he might recently have swallowed a 
gingham umbrella with the case on—so straight 
and puffed-up was his appearance —- and who an- 
nounced himself as *¢ Mr. Eliphalet Fizzlebury.” 

He came, he said, ‘ to inquire into the standing 
and means of Mr. Otto Potthausen, who has been 

ah—paying visits at—ah—my house, and who 
seems to have intentions touching—hem !—my 
family in a manner—hem!—not now necessary 
further to particularize. He has spoken of you to 
my—ah—my daughter, in fact, as a friend, and I 
would be obliged tor any information on the sub- 
ject.” 

Now, Pott was a good fellow, in the social ap- 
plication of this somewhat common phrase; and I 
frankly told Mr. Fizzlebury all that I knew con- 
cerning that young gentleman. Said that I did 
not regard Mr. Potthausen as a very learned party ; 
but that I knew him to be an amiable, honorable, 
generous, good-tempered, one-bottle man, whom it 
was a pleasure to know, and whose friendship it 
was a privilege to obtain. 

“Ts fre,” inquired Mr. Fizzlebury, ‘is he—ah 

wealthy ?—that is to say, has he any means ?” 

“Not much of his own that 1 know of,” I an- 
swered ; “ but it is generally believed that his father 
is reasonably wealthy, and it is within my knowledge 
that he is extremely generous to his son.’ 

“Ah! then,” said Mr. Fizzlebury, “ his father 
is living ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Tn this city ?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “‘in the Eighth Avenue.” 

There was a curious expression on Mr. Fizzle- 
bury’s countenance when | mentioned the Eighth 
Avenue as the residence of l’apa Votthausen. It 
might have meant consternation, and it might have 
meant disgust, or it might have been induced by 
a mixture of both. 

“Inthe Eighth Avenue !” exclaimed Mr. Fizzle- 
bury. 

“ Precisely,” said I. 

“ What, then,” inquired Mr. Fizzlebur 
cuse me, but what, then, may be the elder if 
sen's profession, or business ?”’ 
What. old Potthausen ?” said I. ‘* Don’t you 
know ? I thought that everybody had heard of old 
Potthausen. He is and has been for ever so many 
years at the old-established place in the Eighth Ave- 
nue. He is a baker.” 

Now Mr. Fizzlebury had for many years been a 
carriage-builder, in which capacity he had not 
shrunk from building carts, and, I believe, even 
wheelbarrows. But he had retired from business, 
and, as a retired capitalist, naturally looked down 
on bakers, butchers, and other persons whose ideas 
were 80 groveling as to lead them to be still indus- 
trious. So that when his aristocratic mind was in- 
formed that the elder Mr. Potthausen was on/y a 
baker, Mr. Fizzlebury exclaimed with dignity “ A 
baker!” and took up his hat and cane for an im- 
mediate departure. 

“Yes, a baker,” said I, as Mr. Fizzlebury, pale 
and evidently horrified, prepared to leave me. 
“ And a very excellent baker, too, I assure you.” 
Mr. Fizzlebury was going without even saying 
“ good-morning.’ I saw at once that he was a 
fully developed ‘snob,’ and, unwilling to spare 
him, 1 bawled to the retreating old fool, pursuing 
him even to the landing outside to finish what I 
had to say: ‘1 cannot boast of his German 
bread, because I never eat that kind of stuff, and 
don't like it; nor of his twists, which are rather 
softer than suits me; but his French bread is 
excellent, and his rolls and petits panis are deli- 
cious.” 


tenderly he looked into that eye when he sang, | 


cc ex- 
otthau- 





Mr. Fizzlebury had decamped, and I returned to 
my easy-chair and laughed till I fairly wept. 

It appeared, however, that [ had unwittingly | 
done young Potthausen much mischief by my too | 
frank revelations to Mr. Fizzlebury. A few days | 
afterward Pott, accompanied by our mutual friend, | 
Fred Parkin, who was something in the Custom | 
House, came to consult me concerning the totally | 
unexpected and most deliberate insult which had | 
been put upon Mr, Potthausen, junior, by the Fiz- 
zlebury tamily. 

Pott said that Mr. Fizzlebury was a purse-proud 
aristocrat, who, a ter inviting him and r ceiving 
several of his visits, had recently left a message 
for Lim with the se:yant to the elfect ihat the 
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family would in future be very happy to take 
their “daily supply of bread from his father, but 
that the visits of the son could no longer be tole- 
rated. 

Under these circumstances, Pott, who had vainly 
sought effective from VParkin--a most 
agreeable young fellow, but utterly bankrupt in 
the commodity of advice — had come to consult me. 

I recommenced him to write to the young lady 
and request her to say frankly if the conduct of 
her parents in this matter met with her approval. 
But Pott said that he had written to her many 
letters—as many as three in one day—and that 
he was certain that they were intercepted and bad 
not been allowed to reach her. He had even laid 
in wait, at the corner grocery for the Fizzlebury 
servant, and had presented her with a fee of five 
dollars as a recompense for delivering a letter into 
Miss Arabella’s own hands; but he had since 


counsel 


| learned that the servant had been discharged that 


same day, and turned out of the house, through 
the agency of a policeman, and—-as Pott believed 
had not had an opportunity of delivering the 
letter. 

‘“‘ Suppose,’ I 





suggested, “suppose you try 


| another tive-dollar bill on the new servant.’’ 


“My dear friend,” responded Pott, “ it would 
be of no use in the world. I tried that this very 
morning ; but they are always changing girls in 
that house, and seldom or never have a servant, 
When I rang the kitchen-bell this morning, expect- 
ing to see the cook answer it, Mrs. Fizzlebury her- 
self came to the door—frightening me almost out 
of my wits—and slammed it in my face. 1 went 
directly up to the corner grocery, and was there 
informed that there were not any servants in the 
Fizzlebury establishment, the two girls having 
left, the evening before, in a condition of remark- 
able emaciation from the want of food.” 





CHAPTER V.—POTTHAUSEN, PARKIN & CO. IN THE 
“INTELLIGENCE OFFICE’? BUSINESS. 


66 rT\ HEN there are not any servants, at present, 


in the Fizzlebury mansion ?”’ said I. 

“So it would appear,” said Pott, somewhat 
equivocally; “only a cook; and she cannot be 
suborned, because she does not go out at all. Old 
Fizzlebury does the marketing and the errands, I 
suppose.” 

“Then they want a girl now ?” I inquired. 

‘“‘ Of course they do,” replied Pott. ‘ They are 
always wanting a girl.” 

“Well, then, my dear Pott,” said 1, “the 
means of communicating with the young lady are 
at once apparent. They know you, and you can’t 
go there. Mr. Fizzlebury knows me, for he was 


at my apartments a few days ago, and I cannot | 


go there. Now, Parkin, do they know you ?” 

‘They never saw me in their lives,” answered 
Parkin. 

“ You do not vist them ?”’ 

‘Not I,’ replied Parkin. 

“ Did you never come in contact with Mr. Fiz- 
zlebury in the way of business 7’ 

‘¢ Never,” said Parkin. ‘ Being in the Custom 
House, as you are aware, I never go out in the 
business parts of the city, and, as Mr. Fizzlebury 
never has anything to do in the Custom House, he 
would not know me from Adam,” 

“Then, Parkin, my boy,” I exclaimed, ‘as 
Nathan the Prophet said unto David, ‘Thou art 
the man.’ The moment has arrived when you can 
render yourself immortal by performing an act of 
devoted friendship. Pott, communicate immediately 
to Parkin your message for the younglady. Send 
directly to the costumer’s on the avenue for the 
complete costume of an Hibernian Biddy. Send 
me a shaving-brush and a razor, and J will at once 
shave Parkin, and he shall call this evening pro- 
vided with a character which I will write for him, 
and he shall hire himself to Mrs. Fizzlebury in the 
capacity of a chambermaid, in which position he 
will remain in that famly a quarter or half an 
hour, or as long as may be necessary for the 
delivery of your message and the obtaining of an 
answer. His interview with that young lady will 
enable you to know her sentiments by eight 
o'clock this evening.” 

Pott’s countenance brightened at the idea, 
which, I rather flatter myself, was an excellent 
one. Parkin’s face, on the contrary, was pale, 
and exhibited evidence of great perturbation of 
mind. He was a fellow of a quick sense of 
humor; but he was afflicted with a feeling not 
common in the New York Custom House—he we: 
bashful. 

“ Do you mean to say,” cried Parkin, in alarm, 
“that Lam to go to Mrs. Fizzlebury’s as a new 

irl ?”’ 

“You undoubtedly are,” said I, peremptorily. 
“You have guessed it rightly the first time; and 
uncommonly well you will look when dressed for 
the character.” 

‘¢ What, with a mustache?’ exclaimed Parkin. 

“A mustache!” said I. ‘Certainly not. I am 
about to take that off. It isn’t much of a mus- 


tache to part with, you know, Parkin,” (and really | 
it was not; a little, fluffy thing, and nothing to | 


speak of in society, though probably what is vul- 
garly called a “ big thing” in the Custom House.) 
** You will have that taken off, Parkin ; it doesn’t 
amount to anything, you know. And, after all, it 
will only be a masquerade ofan hour at the ut- 
most. There is nothing in it. .I would do it my- 
self if I were not known to Mr. Fizzlebury, 
and ——” 

In short, we overruled Parkin’s objections by 
loud talking, and refusing to listen to his excuses, 
We expatiated largely on the proof which he was 
about to render of his friendly devotion to Pott- 
hausen, which we greatly applauded. I shaved 
him carefully, if not so closely as an expert might 
have done, after which solemn performance we 
dined sumptuousiy at Pott’s expense ‘and in his 
apartment, 
past four, and by five o’clock we had Parkin ele- 
gantly rigged out in servant's costume, with a red 
wig and an old bonnet on bim ; making up for him 
the indispensable “ bundle,” composed of his coat, 
waistcoat and trowsers, envelop¢ vin two copies of 


the New York J/era/d, after transferring his watch | 


and money to the pockcts of t! e cotton gown row 
upon his person. 
Pott aud 1 then did our best to put lurkin 


The hired costume arrived at half- | 
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| through his paces, which were much too energetic 
for his costume, and to drill him in the tactics be- 
coming his assumed position. Our greatest diffi- 
culty was in the proper toning down of his voice 
to the feminine key. He invariably began very 
well, in a fine falsetto, in the sentences prescribed 
for repetition in our improvised rehearsal, but 
before he finished a sentence his own voice would 


! 


lapse again into the hoarse gruffness of a Custom | 


House official replying to troublesome inquiries 


from a member of the stupid and importunate | 


public, 

However, we had him drilled and fairly ready 
for our enterprise by about half-past five o’clock, 
at which hour we endeavored to start him on bis 
friendly mission. 
prevail on Parkin to go out into the street, appar- 
eled as he was, before dark. He did not care, he 
said, whether the place was filled or not, before he 
arrived at Mrs. Fizzlebury’s house. “I am mak- 
ing an awful fool of myself,” said Parkin, “ and 
ior no other man than Pott would I have con- 
sented to sacrifice my mustache, which I have been 
| so long and so carefully rearing. But, if I go any 
further in this most foolish and ridiculous affair, 
I must be permitted to have my own way in it; 
and my own way most decidedly is, not for any 
| consideration that can be named, to appear in the 
street with this absurd costume on, before it is 
quite dark. If the situation be already taken by 
some other girl——’”’ 

Up to this point we had fairly kept our counte- 
nances; but when Parkin so far merged his iden- 
tity in his own proper character, as to speak of 
another girl as his alternative, Pott and I could 
| net contain ourselves any longer, but broke into 
uncontrollable laughter. 

Parkin ground his teeth, and continued his re- 
marks with a determination of manner worthy of a 
collector of customs, ‘I say again, if the situation 
be already filled, I shall not be sorry—indeed, I 
shall be very glad —for you fellows are taking ad- 
vantage of my good nature and my unfortunate 
inability to say ‘no,’ even when I positively ought 
to say ‘no’ to my best friend, to make a perfect 
fool of me ; a dolt—an ass—that’s what I am!” 

We did all we could to console Parkin with the 
reflection that his masquerade and the duty 
which he had so nobly undertaken would not 
occupy more than an hour. But Parkin was deaf 
to our remarks, and almost burst into tears when 
in his angry strides he chanced to pass the looking- 
glass. 

Ilowever, as there was nothing to do but to 
wait, we waited until it was quite dark, and then 
Parkin consented to go out. And such, indeed, 
Was our own want of sagacity, that, unmindful of 
appearances and unable to dissociate in our 
minds the absurd figure before us from our 
friend, Fred Parkin, we actually sallied forth to 
accompany him to the near neighborhood of Mrs. 
Fizzlebury’s residence. We sorely repented this 
lack of discretion when we met on our way three 
several parties of ladies and gentlemen at whose 
houses we visited, and who frowned ominously as 
they beheld Pott and me walking at either side of 
a gigantic servant-girl, whose newspaper bundle 
I was actually carrying for her. 

To confess the truth, we were both heartily 
ashamed of the company of our poor victim before 
we had gone a hundred yards with him, and were 
very glad indeed when, arriving at the corner 
which had been agreed upon as our stopping- 
place, we bade him God-speed and left him to 
| perform the remainder of his mission unaided and 
| alone. 

There were tears in Pott’s honest eyes at this 
proof of Parkin’s devotional sacrifice on the altar 
of friendship, as he remarked while watching the 
new girl’s monstrous strides down the street, 
“ He’s a good fellow, now, and I’m sure it’s most 
kind of him, and I shall never forget his friend- 
ship. But, as you say, it will be only half an 
hour’s inconvenience for him, and when he 
comes back we'll drink a bottle of champagne 
with him, and I declare I don’t know of any- 
thing that he asked me to do that I wouldn't 
readily do for him.” 


(To be continued in No. 1162 of Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper. ) 











The Captain’s Christmas 
Wedding. 


By Walter Edgar McCann, 
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T is within a week of Christmas. Mildred 
Bassenthwaite, from the famous eminence 
which, as all tourists who have visited that 
part of the country know, commands Wymond- 

| ley and its large sweep of splendid acres, with 
| the background of forest and mountain, utters a 
| little sigh as she looksdown. She is mistress, she 
is sole mistress, of all this, and of I know 
|not of how much wealth besides; and yet 
| there is something strangely pathetic in this 
scrutiny of her possessions and in that deep-drawn 
respiration, The omnipresence of suffering 
not anewtheme. ‘This young lady who has so 
much wealth and has exercised its power, and 
who, one would think, should not have a care, has 
yet her secret unhappiness, the torture of which 
is cruel at times and as much as human nature 
can bear. 

Desolate and chill is the Winter evening, and 
the last faint glow of the rich sunset is dying out 
of the western skies, and overhead the crows, 
with melancholy cawing and in wide ranks, fly 
homeward to their dormitories in the distant woods. 

Miss Bassenthwaite is not alone. A few yards 
away stands shivering, with one foot ona large 
stone, a tall, slight old lady, dressed in black silk. 

“Oh! Aunt Don,” calls the young girl, sud- 
denly rousing from her reverie, * isn’t it growing 
very late P” 

Miss Donica Torrington, kindest of old maids, 
looks up from some object she has been attentively 
observing in the winding iine below, and, with 
tier thoughttul puzzled expression on her 
| picasant dace, approughes, 
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; at tat 





‘¢ Very late, and we must go.” 

“Stop. Look ut Wymondley now — never 
so pretty as in that light! The old chimneys and 
the peeping through the foliage. 
Such melancholy and _ seclusion! Dear old 
Wymondley! mine no more after this week, 
Aunt Donica. I-bring Captain Daryl a handsome 
Christmas gift,’ says Miss Mildred smiling sadly, 
“to make up for my own want of beauty.’’ 

Plain, cruelly plain, is this great heiress; very 
homely some call her, with her small gray eyes, 
and coarse, even masculine features, in which there 
is, in certain moods, something sinister and very 
nearly repulsive. Suffering and resentment have, 


gables 


gray 


| perhaps, had their share in tracing these forbid- 


But all our persuasion failed to | 





ding lines, for Miss Bassenthwaite is perfectly 
aware of her want of beauty, as she Sas just 
owned, and broods every moment of her life upon 
that dismal fact. 

“Captain Daryl is too sensible, I hope, to care 
about mere beauty,’’ observes Miss Donica, with 
a rather stern closing of the lips. “ Expression 
and—a—animation, and that kind of thing, are 
much more likely to please a husband.” 

“ But you know what Shakespeare says, dear, 
‘ the eye must be fed,’ and it is so true! When I 
think of the contrast I shudder, He is 80 
divinely handsome !”’ 

“So he is; the very handsomest man in 
the whole world, I believe.” 

‘‘And I the plainest woman 
how can I hope to keep his love ?” 
her hands almost in a sort of agony. 

“ There, dear, don’t let us talk of it. I dare 
say you will make a very happy couple. Don’t 
you notice something in the road there ?” asks the 
old lady, peering downward anxiously. ‘ I have 
been watching it for the last ten minutes and can't 
make out what it is.’’ 

“‘ T see—something red - scarlet,” replies the 
young lady, whose gray eyes, though small and 
uninteresting, are quite keen and serviceable. ‘ It 
is a woman with a red'cloak on. How very odd 
that she should stand there alone so long, isn’t 
it? Ican make her out very distinctly, now, and 
she seems lost and bewildered. Let us go down 
to her.” 

Miss Donica, whose curiosity and interest, 
already piqued, are much heightened by these 
revelations, agrees with ‘alacrity, and, walking 
swiftly, the two descend to where that strange, 
motionless figure is barely visible. 

More in evidence it becomes as they approach, 
and a very singular apparition is presently dis- 
closed—a tall, dark, and extremely beautitul 
woman, wearing a scarlet cloak. Lithe and 
slender she is, with wild, starry eyes, and a face in 
which there is something peculiar and funesta, 

“ Why do you stand here, my good woman?” 
asks Donica, rather abruptly, and, perhaps a little 
suspiciously. ‘ You must be very cold without 
any wrap but that thin cloak. Are you not well ?” 

** T have lost my way,” replies the woman, in a 


! Oh, Aunt Don, 
She clasps 





low, rich voice, shuddering; “1 am cold—so 
cold!” 
“And hungry, I dare say,’’ adds practical 


Donica, with asharp nod. ‘I suppose you have 
no idea of remaining here all night ?” 

“*IT—F don’t know where to go.” 

Mildred and her aunt consult. Who is this 
odd person with the beautiful, tawny face and 
lustrous black eyes? How curiously romantic 
and picturesque she looks in her searlet cloak ! 

“ Well, you must come with us,’ says Donica, 
with her customary decision, at the close of the 
whispered confab with her niece. 

The stranger demurs, but they are resolute, and 
the end is that she walks beside them homeward. 
Mrs, Linnett, the stout housekeeper, is a good deal 
puzzled at the introduction of this new guest at 
Wymondley, and with a rather dry hospitality 
takes charge of her. 

Although the Christmas wedding of handsome 
Captain Dary] with Miss Mildred Bassenth waite is 
still a week off, the house has already begun to fill, 
and a very pleasant company are enjoying these 
country quarters. The three Miss Fentons, with 
their small noses, distinguished by the family lean- 
ing to redness, and bilious complexions, have ar- 
rived, and are to figure as bridesmaids. Old 
Doctor Scorton and his conceited and rather bril- 
liant and sarcastic nephew, Lionel Denbigh, have 
also made their appearance. Mr. Petertield, the 
family lawyer, is here, and stout Doctor Prawley, 
the clergyman, who is a relative and under en- 
gagement to perform the marriage-service. Other 
connections of the family and friends, whose 
names J know not, also the shed the light of their 
presence within the sombre confines of the old 
mansion, 

Some of these guests are, I am afraid, rather 
fond of gossip and satire, and speculate freely upon 
the approaching wedding. Nobody can pretend 
that Miss Mildred Bassenthwaite has any attractions 
but her money, although in her two seasons she 
has been very much pursued. Is, theh, the affec- 
tion of the remarkably handsome Captain Daryl 
altogether disinterested ? There are, alas! stories 
about this Adonis. Very wild he has been, say 
those who should know—a rake and a gambler, 
and something perhaps worse—and people have 
been shaking their heads over his wooing ever 
since it began. Mr. Peterfield, who has been a 
kind of father to the young lady most concerned, 
had a hard battle with her, but came off discom- 
fited. It is simply fate—she is infatuated with 
her handsome and penniless soldier, and resigned 
to take the future on risk. 

Cards, music and the dance make a pleasant 
evening, and about nine Mildred steals away from 
her guests and seeks out Mrs. Linnett and the 
black-eyed stranger. That sad and mysterious 
beauty bas by this time really distracted good Mrs. 
Linnett, who is a somewhat inquisitive lady, and 
has been putting her unwelcome guest through a 
very unsatisfactory catechism, now at length ex- 
hausted. 

‘Have you found out anything about her £”’ in- 
quired Mildred, in a whisper, drawing the house- 
keeper apart, while the stranger, sitting by the fire, 
eyes the stranger with a stern and haughty stare. 

‘She do puzzle me, miss,’ says Mrs. Linnett. 
“I’m only sure of one thing —she's a gypsy ; but 
she seems kind ’o laly-like, ana, though she’s as 


poor as can Le, she’s just as proud as if she owned 
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Wymondlk y and everybody in it. I think she has 
had trouble in her time; but she won't say so 
won't say anything-—not even her name 

Mildred went over and took the stranger’s hand, 

“You must stay with us to-night, and to-mor- 
row—as long as you please. You must be very 
tired, and what shall we call you? You interest 
me very much.” 

“ Charmian Trent.” 

“Charmian? That is a very pretty name, and 
a little peculiar, isn’t it? Well, Charmian, you 
will remain bere to-night, won't you? You look 
so wornand fatigued. You shall have a room all 
to yourself, and shall be treated as a guest.”’ 

Mrs. Linnett coughed uncomfortably, and held 
her head higher at this proposition, for in her se- 
cret heart she had her own notions about this hand- 
some person, and also about the propriety of 
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“Stay !’’ cries Mildred, fiercely, white as death, 
in a sharp, cutting whisper. ‘“ Misery for m 
Ob, my God, girl, you 


you see it in my hand, 
might have seen it in my wickedly ugly face 
Why did He give you such beauty—a stroller, an 
outcast of the peoples of the earth and me—the 
heiress, the chosen—the hideous mask I wear!” 


“Miss Mildred,” said the gypsy, startled, and | 


with a rising flush visible through her tawny skin, 
‘you insult me. Don't envy me my beauty. 
Know this—beauty will be the cause of misfortune 
to both you and your husband. You laugh at my 
fortune-telling, perhaps—the lines in your band 
have told me—and you will see.”’ 

“ Yes, he is beautiful, Charmian,”’ said Mildred, 


calming herself, but laughing a little hysterically. | 


* | expect my life with him to be torture—noth- 
ing else, nothing else. 


admitting unknown people to Wymondley on the | tell me why I should not envy you your beauty.” 


terms suggested. But 
Mildred was firm. As 
she now chatted ge ntly 


with the stranger, her if 


interest in her unac- 

countably deepened. She — 
had never seen any one 
half so beautiful — and 
was she also refined ?— 
and then so sad, haughty By i 
and unfathomable. ; 

We know misfortune | 
intuitively, and shun or 
pity it as our tempera- 
ments dispose, and here 
was that aspect of 
mingled pride and 
wretchedness which is 
something so infinitely 
touching, and always ap- 
pealing. ‘This Charmian 
lrent—if such was her 
name — accepted charity 
as a favor granted, not 
given, and yet somehow 
did not repel sympathy 
—invited it, rather—and, 
in short, was growing into 
a very pleasing enigma, 
such as Miss Bassenth- 
waite did not anticipate 
being puzzled about 
when the episode of find- 
ing her, half frozen and 
lost, in the road, began. 

Next day, Mildred saw 
more of her odd guest. 
Yes; it was quite true; 
she was a gypsy, and ad- 
mitted it; but that was 
all. Upon every other 
point she was reticent, 
and though Mildred ques- 
tioned her with a very 
adroit circumspection, 
the young lady was quite 
baffled. 

The snow is crisp, and 
the ice as iron; but the 
sun will surely melt it. 
Kindness and sympathy 
found a way at last to the 
heart of the gypsy girl. 
A gentle lady, unspoiled 
by wealth, was Mildred 
Bassenthwaite; perhaps 
the secret torture of mor- 
tification at the ugliness 
with which nature had 
branded her made her 
compassionate ; but at all 
events she took a won- 
derful interest in this 
wandering Egyptian, and 
in a day or two almost 
loved her. 

Charmian’s shyness 
wore off, and she allowed 
herself to be intro- 
duced among those guests 
more en régle than her- 
self. Donica Torrington 
disapproved, and some 
others thought it scan- 
dalous, and old Mrs. 
Protherwood threatened 
to go home; but after 
all, as my fat friend, 
Doctor Scorton, argued 
one evening in his quar- 
ters, with his particular 
friends and some capital 
whisky and cigars—was 
there in fhis anything 
more than a whim, a ca- 
price? Mildred had 
always been a little ec- 
centric, queer, by Jove, 
at times; to be so 
confoundedly ugly wi/l 


make a girl morbid, you THE CAPTAIN’S CHRISTMAS WEDDING.—“ as HE LOUNGED ABOUT THE ROOM, PAUSING SOMETIMES TO TALK TO A PRETTY GIRL, BENDING OVER 
HER AND POURING INTO HER EAR THE MELTING MUSIC OF HIS FLATTERY, HE, WATCHING ELSEWHERE, WAS IN HIS TURN WATCHED.” 


know; and the who'e 
thing had vest be passed 
over uanoticed, Christmas was nearer by four days. 
Nearly all who were expected had arrived except 
Captam Daryl himself. Outside, the snow was 
deep and still falling; within, crowded parlors, 
light, warmth and enjoyment. Laughing, chatting, 
and busy in all sorts of ways are these good 
people; the elders chiefly at cards, the younger 
disposed about variously; but those of a flirting 
turn of mind chiefly in corners and other secluded 
places, and Mr. Lionel Denbigh, who avows that 
he plays nothing but waltzes, usefully employed 
in that kind of performance at the piano. " 

It is very shocking, I know; but Charmian 
Trent is present, in obedience to Mildred’s en- 
treaty, and the two are seated together, Mildred on 
an ottoman, and the wise and beautiful daughter 
of Egypt is about to reveal her future fortune by 
the dines upon her palm. 

ss Cross it with silver,’ smiles the sibyl. 

Mildred does so, and presents her hand, and 
Charmian, still smiling, looks down at it, and in- 
stantly her dark cheek pales, 
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‘** Because it has been my ruin. Miss Mildred, 
I have done you a great wrong. I wished to tell 
you, but was so afraid you would despise me, 
You have called me an outeast ; it is so—even from 
my own people. I have been betrayed ’’— she 
spoke softly and hung her head, an image of 
beautiful shame and penitence. 

“Oh, Charmian!” cried Mildred, shocked in 
spite of herself. “I never thought that, of all 
things.” 

“Yes. I have told it and am better. I must 
leave your house this night, for I am no longer fit 
to stay.” : 

** You shall not go, Charmian. What you have 
told me I will repeat to no one. But you——’’ 

At this point there was the sound of sleigh bells 
outside, and after a minute a sharp and merry 
jingle at the door-bell. Mildred Bassenthwaite 
rose to her feet, her hand upon her heart, and wild 
pleasure dancing in her eyes. It was he. 

Another minute, and before she could get to the 
door to welcome him, in he came. trangely 
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But there, forgive me, and | 
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| handsome, this man—deep, dreamy, violet eyes, 


the complexion of a girl—silken hair and mustache 

the form of a Greek god. He stepped in, smil- 
ing, and kissed his betrothed, and she turned to 
present him, when, on a sudden, Captain Daryl’s 
gaze suddenly was smitten with the sight of Char 


} mian Trent. 


A society man, the Captain was not easily put 
out; but now he looked at the gypsy with a dark 
and frightened stare, as a man might look at a 
tiger suddenly encountered in his path and pre- 
pared to spring. His very ill-bred stare was re- 
tnrned with one of haughty and listless indifference 

not a rebuke, but something too much like con- 
tempt. 

But he recovered, and so was presented, and 
presently he and his affianced had quite a chat to- 
gether on the sofa. Dry work for the Captain, I 
i dare say, for he got up soon, and circulated else- 
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where about the room, all the while keeping the 
corner of his eye upon the beautiful creature who 
sat, like Cleopatra, alone over by the window. 

Captain Daryl was one of those men, such as 
most of us have seen, who can scarcely meet any 
woman without conveying in the manner, attitude 
and voice, an indescribable air of flirtation. As he 
lounged about the room, pausing sometimes to 
talk to a pretty girl, bending over her and pour- 
ing into her ear the melting music of his flattery, 
he, watching elsewhere, was in his turn watched. 

If these manceuvres were part of a concerted 
plan, it succeeded; for by a little adroit manage- 
ment he found himself in a little while by the side 
of Charmian Trent. His first words to her were, 
I’m afraid, rather coarse. 

“What the deuce are you doing here ?’’ he 
asked, smiling, but a strange glow of repressed 
rage in the depths of his violet eyes. 

‘**T have the privilege, Mr. Darnley.’’ 
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but this, I confess, knocks me over 


surprises ; 
quite. How did you find out this place, I say ¢ 

‘¢ By accident.” 

“Do they know who you are? I rather think 
not,” he sneered. “ It is only reasonable to suppose 
your presence here denotes mischief.”’ 

‘Vivian, you must give me back my little girl. 
Ever since you cast me off and took her away 
from me [ have been searching for you. You 
must give her back to me.”’ 

‘IT shall do no such thing. I've no idea vi 
allowing her to be brought up among a band ot 
strolling vagabonds. As for you, the very wisest 
thing you can do will be to return to them and re 
sume your fortune-telling, horse-stealing, or what- 
ever it is.” 

‘“‘“What on earth can you have to say to Miss 
Trent, Captain Daryl, that is so absorbing ?’’ 
called out Mildred, a very marked uneasiness in 

her tone—so marked that 
several looked up. 

‘* We are discussing the 
origin and history of the 
nomadic tribes on the 
earth,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain, agreeably. 


e “You cast me off to 


marry this rich young 
lady, Vivian,’’ said Char- 


4, aN mian. ‘* You do not love 

wi i S| her—only her money 
Wy Cx “YW; but she adores you. I 
\ g ‘o's can prevent the marriage. 
‘ I have already told her 


that I had been betrayed, 
but she does not know by 
whom, She pities me, 
and as wildly as she loves 
you, she could yet give 
you up if she learned 
the truth. You see fat 
bas been very kind— 
nothing but a single ac- 
cident has thrown me 
here—-I hold all the 
cards; would I not bea 
fool to play them.” 

“By Jove, you talk 
like an actress in a melo- 
drama! A little ex- 
perience in fashionlab« 
society has done wonders 
for my Charmian. Well, 
if Miss Bassenthwaite 
has been so kind to you, 
it would be but a poor 
return to break off her 
marriage with the man 
she, as you say, adores. 
I have always heard your 
i} noble race had a rather 
Yi uixotic sense of grati- 
Y] oF and can’t be per- 
suaded to steal a fellow’s 
poultry who has given 
them the use of his hay- 
stack.” 

‘*‘There are other re- 
venges. Give me back 
my little girl or you may 
regret it.” 

“Captain,” calls Miss 
Bassenthwaite, interrupt- 
ing, “Miss Fenton is 
anxious to hear you sing. 
She told me to ask 
you.” 

He rises instantly and 
signifies his pleasure, and 
so the next moment is at 
the piano, delivering with 
wouderful skill the cere- 
nade from “Don Ias- 
quale.” 

But no more that night 
he talks with Charmian 
Trent, and next day also 
he avoids her. He is not 
much more with his be- 
trothed. It is such a 
bore to talk with a plain 
woman when there are so 
many very pretty ones 
available, and as for love- 
making, all that will keep 
very well for the honey- 
moon; and so the Cap- 
tain, as his marriage 
draws nearer, still re- 
lishes the little remain- 
der of his liberty. 

And the next day is 
Christmas Eve. Captain 
Daryl is guilty of an 
atrocious scandal—he 
takes a long walk with 
Charmian over the snow 
to Knowlton churchyard 
to read the epitaphs, 
forsooth! The dowagers 
bridle and grow red in 
the face, the old ygen- 
tlemen call him “a scamp, sir,’’ and Mildred is 
wretched. 

“That baggage has led him into a flirtation,” 
says Aunt Don, severely. ‘‘ You should never 
have brought her here. I really never heard of 
such a thing—a gypsy tramp, of whom one knows 
nothing, brought in and made a—a—an equal of! 
But so it is—all women will fall in love with his 
pretty face, and he will always be ready with an 
unlimited amount of encouragement.” 

Inu short while the pair were discovered return- 
ing, the lady walking very fast, staring luridly at 
the glistening snow, and her carriage as suggestive 
of swagger as feminine grace will permit; the 
gentleman serenely twirling bis mustache, and ap- 
parently not much more agitated than so simple an 
expedition as he had been upon called for, 

Capital spirits he was in at dinner. He told 
several good stories, was bright and satirical, put 
down that conceited fellow Denbigh more than 





“Mr. Darnley—bosh! You have heard ‘my once, and certainly did not neglect the wine. Mil- 
Well, I fancied I was past the age of ' dred kept her eyes fixed in his direction. 


He had 
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never looked handsomer, had never appeared to 
more advantage. 

A rather quiet evening followed. 
Trent appeared; but the flirtation was apparently 
over; for the captain resolutely avoided her, and, 
like a truly penitent sinner, made amends for his 
morning’s folly by very deep devotion at the proper 
shrine in the evening. He talked more with his 
affianced than at any time since his arrival —doubt- 
less spoke love, and certainly looked it. 

And so in due course the company took their 
candles and trooped away to their bedrooms. Cap- 
tain Daryi, and one or two other fellows, old and 
young; had, sud rosa, a weed and a “nip” in old 

corton’s chamber before retiring, and my friend 
the doctor, who, after his tankard, which, I must 
say, was always modest, was given to joking, 
poked a little fun at the handsome:soldier. 

“ What a pretty fury the gypsy was in to-night, 
Daryl! It was lucky there wasn’t a paper-knife 
or pair of scissors about, or I think we should have 
had a tragedy.” 

The captain pooh-poohed all this with the serene 
indifference of a man who has had abundant expe- 
rience with the jealous sex, and presently, with a 


Charmian | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 


Rather oddly they chose to leave Wymond- 

i ley by night. ‘To "eve rybody’s surprise, they went 
to Europe. I have a letter by me trom Miss Caro- 
line Mannering, who met them unexpectedly in 
Paris, in which that charming young lady says: 


| tour. 


“The Daryls have resolutely avoided every one 
but to-day i accidentally caught a glimpse of the 
captain, and now all is explained. You know how 
handsome he was. He is to-day the ugliest man in 
Europe, a perfect fright. His face is a mass of 
terrible scars, revolting to look on, and when | saw 


him I almost screamed.” 


Captain Daryl, I have learned, was very anxious | 


to seek out and bring to justice, Charmian Trent; 
but his wife would not listen to it. In fact, she 
had grown more eccentric than ever in her ways, 
and the couple were a source of wonder wherever they 
went, She seemed to love her captain with an adora- 
tion bordering upon lunacy. At times she was seized 
with strange fits of gloom,when for days she would sit 
in her room, crying ceaselessly; at other periods 
she would be extravagantly gay, devouring the un- 
fortunate captain with kisses and saying: ‘‘ Now 





yawn, went away to his own quarters. A pleasant fire 
was burning there, and, though awfully sleepy, he | 
undressed lazily and slowly. As he took off his | 
cravat he stood before the glass, and, with a listless 
simper, studied the reflection of his handsome image | 
in its depths, 

“If I am not the handsomest man that ever | 
lived,’’ he said, and added, with bated breath, a 
wicked imprecation, at which, when it had passed 
his lips, he himself was a little appalled. 

And so at last he extinguished his light and got 
into bed, and in a few minutes was asleep. 

Two hours must have passed when he was 
awakened by that uncomfortable sense of danger 
which is experienced by the suspected presence of 
some one in the room. He drowsily called out, 
“ Who's there?’ and sat up, trying to pierce the 
profound darkness; but there was no reply, and he 
was about to lie down again, when his alert ear 
caught the sound of breathing. The captain in 
his time had seen outpost service on the frontier, 
and had so trained his faculties as to have them at 
command instantly; and now he sprang out of 
bed, and had taken a step across the floor when he 
pushed against something—unmistakably a human 
figure—and grappled with it. The struggle lasted 
but a second; in the next, something was thrown 
into his face which made him ery out with anguish 
and release his hold upon his mysterious assail- 
ant. The burning pain of this liquid rendered him 
very nearly frantic. Frenzied with his torment 
and his rage, he heard his enemy moving away, 
and staggered in pursuit. The door leading into 
the corridor opened, and in the dim light he saw 
the tall form of Charmian Trent; and then it closed 
with a crash, and he fell to the floor in a swoon. 

Christmas morning—Captain Daryl and Mil- 
dred Bassenthwaite’s wedding-day. Up came Mr. 
Gridley, the butler, to the captain’s room with 
that gentleman’s shaving-water. It was not 
exactly Gridley’s business; but then, is not Christ- 
mas the season of gifts and other pleasant things ? 
and would not, by to-morrow, the captain be mas- 
ter of Wymondley, with the absolute control of 
its retainers? In a sad plight honest Gridley 
found his prospective master—lying on the floor, 
groaning with torture, his face a mass of blisters. 

The alarm was given. In came Scorton, M. D., 
and others, and the general agitation may be fan- 
cied. Scorton got the captain to bed, turned out 
intruders, and sent post-haste for Doctor Langham, 
the local practitioner, and for certain drugs, and 
then put some shrewd questions to the patient. 

“T know what you mean,” whispered Daryl, 
faintly. “It oceurred here about two or three 
o'clock, and was done by Charmian Trent. She 
came to my room expressly for the purpose, and 
not for any other reason. For God's sake stop the 
pain; I have fainted twice, I think!’’ 

“The shock, you see,” said Scorton, concerned 
and pallid. “The woman’s gone, I believe ; Grid- 
Jey says no one has seen her this morning. I—I 
wish that fellow would come with the things—and 
—a—this —the wedding, you know; you are not 
in a state, you see; and I’m afraid you're in for a 
—a -siege. Lord, what an unfortunate thing !’’ 

“ You—you don’t think I am maimed for life, I 
hope ?” inquired the captain, with a sudden and 
very stern anxiety, 

‘* Well— a--acid, you know,” stammered Scorton. 
“ Your eyes are all right, thank heaven—and——”’ 

‘Tell me the truth,” said Daryl, seizing his wrist. 

“ There—a—there may be a mark or so; noth- 
ing serious, let us hope—-and drink this. The shock 
has been severer than I could have believed.” 

“* Mildred— does she know ?” 

Mrs. Linnett came in crying, and, when she saw 
the captain, uttered a little shriek, and for a min- 
ute hysterics seemed imminent. But when she 
had grown a little calmer her news was unfolded. 
Everybody in the house knew of the accident ; word 
had been sent to the police in the neighboring town; 
Mildred was nearly wild; all things in disorder. 

Doctor Langham and his medicines arrived, and 
for an hour he was closeted with the patient and 
old Scorton, and at length came the bulletin that 
the captain’s pain had left him, that his eyesight 
was certainly safe, and that matters wore a much 
better aspect than at first. 

How about the wedding? To the general 
amazement Mildred insisted that it should take 
place. Listen to what her friends called reason-- 
one’s own view is, of course, always the only 
reasonable one—she would not. And so it fol- 
lowed that on this beautiful Christmas day, which 
had promised to be so merry, a marriage took 
place in Captain Daryl’s bedchamber like one in 
extremis. A strange, sad scene it was: the bride- 
groom sitting up, bis face covered with bandages ; 
the bride standing at his bedside, sobbing convul- 
sively; all the ladies of the company in tears; the 

entiemen pale and depressed; and good Doctor 
a ti with broken voice, making Vivian Daryl 
and Mildred Bassenthwaite man and wife until 
death should them part. 

And so, this done, the pleasant party at those 
hospitable country quarters suddenly broke up, and 
their Christmas festivities came to an untimely end. 

About a month afterwards, Captain Daryl was 











| gypsies he could hear of, but never learning any- 





well enough to take his wife upon their honeymoon 


you are uglier than myself, darling, and no one will 
love you but me;” at which the captain looked by 
no means consoled. 

On a sudden, one day at Nice, Mrs. Daryl fell 


| down in a fit, and when the doctors revived her, 


she ordered them out of the room and called her 
husband to her side. She apparently had some di- 
rection to give him, in case of her death; but on 
second thoughts seemed to have postponed it, and 
very unluckily, for that night she had another con- 
vulsion and died. 

So now Captain Daryl was a widower, and master 
of all his late wife’s great wealth. After a brief pe- 


| riod of mourning, he attempted to re-enter society. 


Somehow the man’s hideously scarred face made 
him shunned. Women shuddered in his presence, 
and children ran away, crying with terror. Savage 
with mortification, he left Europe and returned to 
his own country, with the single purpose in his 
heart of finding out, if possible, the fiend who had 
ruined him, and punishing her as she deserved. 
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‘*Elam means to have one hull turkey for} have been found that night in any household in 


himself, and he’s afraid the dogs will get part ot 


his share.”’ 

‘* Or the cats!” 
and a general laugh 
| contained an allusion 

anecdote. 


saluted the 
to some wretched 


| Nobody laughs so easily as boys or girls off 


duty. 
| ** Well,’’ said Elam, “I said last night, I did, 
| ses I, when old spittire there come sneaking up 


| from the cellar and poked his nose in and then 
| come in himself, I says, says I, I did, ‘1°ll be 
| darned if I don’t get the trunnion of the gun we 
bust and hang it fur a weight to that ‘ere dor, 
| and I'll be darned if I lie here all night and have 
dogs and cats and weasels and kittens and puppies 
smellin’ over my bunk, ’cos Enos or Jotham or 
Micah, or any of you fellers, was so stoopid you 
could not latch the cellar-door.’ I said I would, 
and I’ve gone and done it.” 

And with one last, loving touch he tested his 
handiwork. 

He swung the door open, and the pulley weight 
of the heavy trunnion banged it too, with force 
that shook the whole cabin, from ground-sill 
to roof-tree, 

It was a wretched hole at the best. It was a 
log cabin which this squad of men had built for 
themselves as the Winter came on. 

The English army, under Howe, was taking its 
ease in Philadelphia; and Washington, on the 
Wissahickon Creek and the Schuylkill River, 
was watching them, and occasionally making a 
stroke at a foraging party. 
| The particular company with which we are 
| concerned had been sent up to inspect a ford of 
the larger river, and eventually to throw up a 
redoubt which should command it. 

They had made themselves as comfortable 
as they could by building this cabin for their 
quarters. 

In the hole below, dignified by the name of 
“cellar ’’ or ‘‘ suller,’”’ as the reader chooses to take 
‘the English or the Yankee pronunciation, they 





For a year he traveled, visiting every band of | 


| 
thing of Charmian Trent. Another Christmas was | 
nigh, and he was in the South. He was returning to | 


| his hotel from a long ride, when in a field but a short 


distance away, he noticed, with a thrill at his heart, | 
the familiar evidences of a gypsy bivouac—the 
gayly painted wagons, the corral of horses, the 
swarthy and stalwart men lounging about in every 
attitude of laziness, the witbered crones by the 
camp-fires, the dark and handsome girls. | 

He approached and entered the encampment, | 
under fire of all those weird black eyes, and one | 
who was apparently the chief, a strong fellow of 
forty, came forward, anticipating, I presume, a horse- 
trade ; for a man with such a malign countenance 
as Captain Daryl’s must have long ago given up | 
any hope of luck in love from his planets. 

‘¢ Is there a woman in your party by the name of | 
Charmian Trent?” asked Daryl, as he had asked in 
many a camp before. 

He had scarcely spoken when the curtain of a 
tent was pulled aside and a tall, beautiful 
woman stepped forth, Charmian Trent, and but 
little changed. 

Daryl in his astonishment was 
Charmian Trent burst into tears. 

He got off his horse and strode towards her. 

“You cry at the sight of my face, do you f” he 
said, hoarse with passion. ‘‘ You may well weep 
at your damnable work, you hag!” 

“1 did not do it, Vivian,” she said. 

“You did not do it!” and he laughed with a 
kind of hysterical irony. 

“Your wife did it.” 

“Do not wrong the memory of the woman who 
was so kind to you, with that infernal calumny. 
She is dead.”’ 

“She did it, I swear, Vivien,” said Charmian, 
with uplifted hand and a choking sob. In her 
voice and manner, there was that accent of truth 
which appalled him. “ I knew there was danger for 
you that night and I could not sleep. I rose 
from my bed to go to you and give you warning, 
and when I reached your door I heard your cry, 
and met your wife, white and haggard—mad /— 
coming out. Whatshe had done I knew not; but 
my heart told me it was something terrible. She 
had befriended me, and I was determined to save 
her, and, Vivien, I closed the door against you that 
you might not see her face, and you saw only mine.”’ 

He felt that this was the truth; for it explained 
all that happened afterwards—his wife's strange 
periods of gloom or fondness—her insanity—for 
such it was —the secret she wished to disclose on 
her death-bed ; but would not, for fear he might 
hate her memory when she was gone, 

“ She was mad with a jealous love, Vivien. You 
must know. What motive had I? You had told 
me where to find my little girl on that very morn- 
ing, when we visited Knowlton churchyard. Oh! 
it was your unhappy wife, Viviar, and not I; for 
I loved you too much, and loved you differently ?” 

When he parted with Charmian for the last 
time, Captain Daryl returned to Wymondley and 
lived a life of strict, and indeed, morbid seclusion. 
Some rather queer stories were told of his caprices 
which, perhaps, are scarcely worth repeating ; nor 
are they, in fact, quite authentic. Brooding over 
the past, he lived in his solitude for several years, 
and finally died suddenly, like his wife, of aneu- 
rism of the heart. 
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Christmas at Valley Forge. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


CHAPTER I.— THANKSGIVING DAY. 


AvTHuor oF “A Man Wirnovut a Country,” Erc. 
STT\HERE!” said Elam Ford, swinging him. 
self down from a eet | wooden table on 

which he had been standing. ‘ 1’ll stump 

all the dogs in the haven to push her open 
now !” and the squad of lazy soldiers around him 
rang applause and approval of the success of an 


6 


had such stores of potatoes, of cabbages, and of 


| salt pork as the commissariat or their own vigor 
| ous foraging provided. 


Bunks, in which they slept, were arranged 
around the walls; a fixed table, with benches on 


each side, occupied the middle of the cabin, and a | 


fire, which would have served Cyclops, blazed at 
one end, 

“ We can’t do nothin’ more about dinner,” said 
Elam, who was evidently the most energetic per- 
son in the party, “ till ’Siah’s off and Michael.’’ 

And after looking out at the open door, he 
turned back a little dissatisfied. 

“In theyre, pinkin’ and foolin’, in powderin’ 
their hair, most likely, for the General’s party 
and the women folks there. There’s that poor 
mare looks ’zif she'd freeze, while Michael's put- 
tin’ more pomatum on his queue.”’ 

Another general guffaw saluted this irreverent 
allusiof# to an officer. 

For ‘* Josiah ” and ‘* Michael,’’ as Elam called 
them, were the Captain and Lieutenant in com- 
mand of the outpost. 

They were old companions in ‘school and in 
play of the men whom they were now supposed to 
command, 

It was by a severe strain that the traditional 
decencies of English and German armies had 
been so far preserved that they had a different 
cabin from those occupied by the men. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the men 
were held to any tokens of outward respect on 
drill or parade. 

When they were by themselves the officers 
were plain *‘ Michael”’ and “ Josiah”’ again. 

To-day they were going to eat their Thanks- 
giving dinner with General Knox at his head- 
quarters, and at this moment the mice were wait- 
ing for the cats to go away, that their own 
Thanksgiving might begin. 

The Thanksgiving day was, in fact, appointed a 
week later than that. 

They had not to wait long. 

Ina few minutes the jingle of sleighbells told 
that the toilets of the officers were completed, 
and in a moment more Captain Josiah Marion 
knocked, and without waiting an answer came in 
on the men. 

The tokens of respect which met him were of 
the slightest. 

But such tokens there were. 

“ Well, boys,” he said, “it’s a spare Thanks- 
giving any of us will have at best; but I’ve 
brought you over all the rum we have left, and if 
you take it all, it will not hurt you ; you’re wel- 
come. You got the big rooster? I wish there 
were anything else. But you must make the 
junk do for filling. You Cape Codders, I = 
pose, like a Cape turkey best. A pleasant night 
to you ali, You know Silas is on duty. Don’t 
make them wait for the relief, but I shall be back 
before then. Good-night to you.” 

“ Good-night, good-night, sir.”” And the cap- 
tain joined his companions, and was off. 

No sooner had the door closed than Elam 
swung back his cellar-door and vanished, only to 
reappear with both hands full, and a very droll 
imitation of the captain’s manner : 

“ Wal, boys; it’s a spare Thanksgiving any of 
us will have at best,” he said. “ But I’ve brought 
you this old gobbler ; and these three little biddies, 
and this here goose, and a pair of ducks ; that was 
all strutting and parading last evenin’ down to the 
old Dutchman’s at the crossing. The Dutchman 
did not know it was Thanksgiving day ; so he did 
not know what they was good for. But 1 know’d 
mighty well, only { thort I'd let him keep ’em for 
us till we was ready. Now, here’s my ramrod, and 
that goes through gobblers and quack-quacks. 
Who gives his ramrod for little quack here? not 
so little either, and for young cut—cut—ke dar 
cut-——” 

There was no lack of ramrods, nor of cooks to 
tend the roast. 

By preconcerted invitation, the men from the 
captain's quarters and those from another cabin in 
the hollow soon joined. And what with the cap- 
tain’s rum and old Freinbardt’s poultry, the revel 
of the Thanksgiving evening went forward with 





enterprise for which none but Elam had the spirit, 


as much plenty, if not as much elegance, as would 


growled another of the squad, 
jest, wich 
mess 


New England. 
} “ Half an hour yet before the relief,’’ cried Mi- 
cah Stearns. ‘* There'll be no need of turning out 
tillthen. Gin us another song, Dot.” 
And Dot wet his whistle for the tenth time, and 
sang— 
“Twas up to Uncle Tracy’s, 
The fifth of November, 


Last Thanksgiving night, 

| As I very well remember. 
And there we had a frolic, 

A frolic indeed; 


And we drank ten full glasses 
Of good aniseed. 


“ And there was Mr. Jones, 

And there was Perez Drew, 

And there was Seth Gilout, 
And Seth Thomas too. 

And there were too many, 
Too many for to name ; 

And by-and-by I'll tell you how 
We carried on the game. 


** We carried on the game, 
Till ’twas late in the night; 
And‘ one pretty girl 
Almost lost her evesight— 
No wonder—no wonder, 
No wonder indeed, 
For she drank ten full glasses 
Of good aniseed !’’ 





A heavy knock at the door broke in on the clos- 
| ing words of the song, and again Captain Marvin 
threw it open. 

‘“‘ That's right, boys ; make a jolly time of it. I 

looked in to see if you were all ready for the re- 
| lief. But I see nobody’s asleep here.” 

And he did his best not to see the carcasses of 
| the turkey, the ducks, and the chickens, which lay 
| in horrible disorder on the table. 
| Elam, with a wholly uunatural effort at military 

etiquette, sprung to his feet, and saluted. “ All 
right, captain. I command the relief myself, and 
| I’m sober—sober—sober, captain, as the clock.’ 
| “T see you are,” said the captain, laughing, 
| and turning away as quickly as he could from the 
| scene he was sorry he had looked in upon. 
| Lights und fire must be out, after the relief 
| marches, boys. Parade at sunrise, you know,” 
| and he was gone. 

Alas! the provant was all gone, too; the result 
of Elam’s injudicious foraging. The last drop of 
| the rum had gone to wet Micah Stearns’s whistle 
and the company were fain to break up, when a 
bugle from below announced that the officer on 
duty expected the relief. 

The men put on such apologies for overcoats as 
they had. 

The guests of the cabin bade good night. 

Elam gave the word, ‘‘ Forward, march,” and the 
Thanksgiving revel was ended. 





CHAPTER II,—RECOMPENSF, 


‘NHE morning parade of the company was steady 

enough. It was not till Saturday morning 
that compensation came. We are never so stiff the 
day after a rough ride as we are on the second 
day. 

Dn Saturday morning every man who could be 
spared from the little outpost was marched a mile 
and a half or more, to brigade headquarters, no- 
body knew why. The men, as they marched, even 
guessed that some sudden dash at one of Howe's 
outposts might be proposed. But nobody could guess 
why the regular arrangements for the reliefs and 
duty on the picket-lines were broken up. Broken 
up they were; and, if anybody had noticed, the 
whole party of Thanksgiving revelers were pre- 
sent at the parade of the brigade. 

The parade went off suffciently well, though 
some people's hands were cold with handling mus- 
ket-butts in the frosty air. But, after the parade, 
the mentwere held while a brigade General Order 
was read. The major-general commanding that 
division had been appealed to by old Freinhardt, 
whose poultry-yard had been stripped. It was at 
the very moment when they were deciding at 
headquarters whether the whole army should not 
be brought up for the Winter to Valley Forge. 
It was particularly desirable, therefore, that the 
few farmers in that region should be conciliated. 
And so it was that one example of great severity 
had to be made, of the frolic which might have 
been winked at otherwise, of Elam Ford and the 
other boys. Much of this was set forth in the 
rather cumbrous General Order, which ended by 
ordering six of those soldiers under arrest for a 
week, and by directing that Sergeant Ford should 
be reduced to the ranks, and be kept under arrest 
for a month at that. The Order went so far as to 
say, that, but for this act of disobedience, he 
would have been promoted to a lieutenancy on the 
first of the year. Nowa lieutenancy was exactly 
what Elam had been looking forward to, with good 
reason, ever since they crossed the North River. 

The rage of the whole company knew no 
bounds. Marvin and Guthrie—who were both 
very fond of Elam —were as sorry as anybody 
could be, and had been at work, if he had but 
known it, all the day before, pleading with the 
colonel, and been doing their best with General 
Glover at brigade headquarters. But nothing would 
do. The Dutchman must be conciliated. The whole 
army was probably to move at once up the river 
and take post at Valley Forge, and there must be 
an example made, and poor Elam was the ex- 
ample. Sour and cross, the company marched 
back to its quarters, the men under arrest follow- 
ing behind. Sour and cross they spent the days, 
not to say, the weeks which followed. When the 
whole army marched across to join them, from 
the Wissahickon and up from below, that changed 
the externals of things a little, but what are the 
externals? At heart, every man, whether under 
arrest or no, was enraged, All the revelers were 
as guilty as Elam, and those not punished used to 
go to the captain and lieutenant, Marvin and 
Guthrie, and to say so, with a freedom which in 
any other service would have been severely pun- 
ished; but which in the democratic New England 
regiments of those days was universal. Yet Marvin 
| and Guthrie could not even whisper that the pun- 
| ishment had been inflicted in face of their eager 
| protest. The tie which held privates with the 

army was none too strong at best, and it was not 
for them to loosen the cords of discipline, 
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Readers must not suppose that these men who 
were under arrest were chained, like Baron Trenck, 
by wrists and ankles, to blocks of stone in under- 
ground dungeons. ‘The resources of Valley Forge 
were not equal to such confinement, had there been 
cruelty enough to desire it, as there was not. It was 
expected that they would report at the guard-house 
several times in a day, It was also understood 
that they would not appear at guard mounting and 
yarade. But not a man of them even affected to 
c pleased by this relaxation from duty. They 
were disgraced before the brigade, and it was a 
disgrace they did not deserve, they said. As for 
military duty, that was what they had come for, 
and they thought it no hardship. Indeed, with 
the scanty resourses of their outpost, the poor 
occupation of drill and guard-mounting was more 
a pleasure than toil. 

They hung about, grumbling. Elam’s punish- 
ment lasted three weeks longer than the others. 
For a month he had nothing to do. To pass away 
the time he amused himself with old Fremhardt’s 
children, not because they were his enemy’s chil- 
dren, but because they were somebody's children. 


Not one of Freinhardt’s family could speak a | 


word of English, and Elam did not know that he 
could speak a word of German. 
found out that ‘come here,” with a red apple, 
presented by the speaker, meant much the same 
to a little German tot, as if he had said “ komm 
hier,”’ and he and the army of brats became good 
friends. The heavy teams and the artillery sleds 
hauling stones up from the Schuylkill had made a 
very tempting coast, and the bigger boys had availed 
themselves of the facilities thus given, to make 
a crowd of what the Canadians call “ toboggins,”’ 
and of little “jumpers,” to borrow a Virginian 
phrase. But Elam and Micah astonished them by 
a Yankee combination of two very large sleds, in 
the genuine pattern of the largest of ‘‘ double-run- 
ners” of the New England hills. And, when a 
party of twenty were piled upon this craft and it 
shot down near half a mile upon the frozen river, 
even grumpy old Freinhardt himself would take 
out his eternal pipe, long enough to express his 
approbation. There was not a woman in his 
household who did not, sooner or later, take a ride 
down the hill on the “John Hancock” as the 
rude vehicle was called. And Gottfried, the big 


But he soon | 


boy, whom Elam secretly meant to enlist into his | 


company in the Spring, was soon as skillful as 
Elam himself in all the mysteries of steering. For 
other amusement Elam had skating, in which he 
was an adept, from old Merrimac experience, and 
Gottfried stealthily purveyed a pair of Dutch 
skates from the garret of Freinhardt’s house, to the 
soldier’s cabin for Elam’s personal use. Little did 
the “old Dutchman,’ as he was always called, 
though he never was in Holland—little did he sup- 
pose that his arch-enemy was gliding on his own 
fleet irons, when he had to grumble out his con- 
fession that the Yankee’s skates seemed to answer 
as weli as if they had been made in Amster- 
dam. 

None the less, in all these sports, was Elam dis- 

usted ; a little-disgusted with himself, perhaps, 
But thoroughly enraged with his colonel, and with 
the brigadier. Such was his condition at bottom. 
Superficially, at top, his rage was that he should 
be “ fooling away his time.’ For to the genuine 
Yankee, eager of purpose, and with a quite de- 
finite conviction that Almighty God has left to 
him, personally, the greater share of the direction 
of the world, mere recreation, after the third day, 
always becomes an insufferable bore. He despises 
any person whom he sees engaging in it. He de- 
spises himself equally if circumstances have forced 
him into it. 

Meanwhile, the entire neighborhood of Valley 
Forge assumed unwonted activity. The whole 
army under Washington had been ordered thither, 
to hold a position where General Howe, the Eng- 
lish commander, could be watched through the 
Winter. Axes were served out, and heavy timber, 
as the men were to build cabins for themselves. 
The cabin which Elam’s men had built, some weeks 
before, when they were first bidden to hold this 
bridge over the Schuylkill, became a pattern much 
studied and much admired. Wood there was in 
plenty, for the hills were covered with it. But 
there was little plenty of anything else. Still the 
army was in good spirits, and did not yet know what 
was before it, as that weary Winter should pass 
by. The regiment to which Marvin’s company 
belonged was already so well hutted, that no great 
change was made in their quarters. And Elam 
and his companions were free to give such counsel 
and assistance as they might to working parties 
who had not had their experience. 





CHAPTER III.—-SURPRISE, 


O matters ground along for the first three weeks 
of poor Elam Ford's disgrace. The other 
privates tried to be specially kind to him, but their 
clumsy efforts in that line seemed only to remind him 
of his misfortune. His superior officers in the im- 
mediate command -— especially Marvin and Guthrie 
— also tried to be kind to him, but their kindness 
he could and would resent as almost an insult. 
Not that he once suspected Captain Marvin of 
having ‘peached upon him. He knew perfectly 
well that it was by other testimony that he had 
been convicted at brigade headquarters of the on- 
slaught on the Dutchman's henyard. But he was 
angry that these men, who were of his own time, 
old schoolmates and allies, had not used their in- 
fluence to save him. For little did he know that 
they had both strained all the means of grace they 
had to the very utmost. 
At last the month of “ arrest ’’ was nearly over. 
3ut the last days were, perhaps, the worst of all. 
Every cabin near him was finished, and he had 
no excuse for lending a hand among working- 
parties, The very worst day came, when Marvin 
and Guthrie again ordered round the sleigh which 
was the only vehicle for the use of the whole post, 


and with the poor old mare that had taken them to | 
Thanksgiving at General Glover's, drove off to a | 


grand Christmas dinner which was given by Small- 


wood, of the Maryland line. Elam was quite alone | 


as he saw them yo. All of his messmates were on 
picket duty that day. He would have been, were 
it not for his cursed arrest. He crawled up into 


FRANK 


which was his only night-covering, turned his face 
| from the light, and did his best to sleep. 

He had not lain there tive minutes before the 
| door of the cabin was flung open, and, to Elam’s 
surprise, a crowd of men thronged in, voluble with 
oaths and ejaculations. An instant taught him, 
though; as he lay, he could see that these were 
a squad of English dragoons, who had stealthily 
crossed the little patch from the woods behind, 
where they had been waiting till the detail of 
Americans should move down the hill, and now, so 
soon as their backs were turned, had taken posses- 
sion of the cabin. 

“ All gone!” said the officer in command, with 

more oaths than need be repeated here. ‘So 
much the better. Every shot saved is so much 
time gained. A good fire they have left us—no 
thanks to them. William, take the boys down the 
hill. Ferguson will stop every blackguard in the 
other barrack here; do you join his men at the 
| fork; wait for the party of the Queen’s at the 
| barn in the hollow, and 1 will find you there. I'll 
| just warm my fingers here, and make sure about 
| the lane road.” 
As he spoke, he drew a bit of tracing-paper 
| from his pocket, opened it on the table, and began 
to study the map upon it, as he clapped his cold 
| hands together. The subaltern touched his hat 
and withdrew the men. 

The orders given were enough to show to Elam 
in the instant what was the design; and a design 
wonderfully well-laid it was. Relying on the 
Christmas festivities of the Pennsylvania brigades 
| as confidently as Washington, a year before, had 
relied on those of the Hessians, the English colo- 
nel, who had, by a bold push, ridden round the 
American army with two companies of dragoons, 
had broken them into small squads, who had 
worked their way through the woods, and were 
now on the eve of reunion quite inside the only 
a lines held by the Americans on that side of 

‘alley Forge which was most distant from Phila- 
delphia. Had the roads been hard, a ten minutes’ 
allen would take them to the very house where 
thirty of the most distinguished officers of Wash- 
ington’s right wing were dining. As it was, they 
were expecting to arrive there just after dark, and 
in the confusion of such an onslaught, they would 
have a good chance to make prizes. All this 
passed through Elam Ford's mind in an instant. 
IIe sickened as he thought of the-treachery which 
had taught them where to strike their blow. He 
did not dare to move, lest he should lose every 
chance of rendering service, yet he should die, he 
knew, if he did nothing. 

From this distress, however, a single minute 
relieved him. The English captain, perfectly un- 
conscious in the darkness of the cabin that he was 
not alone, turned to the fire to warm his hands 
over the embers, and lifting a heavy log, flung it 
across the bricks which served as andirons. Avail- 
ing himself of this noise, and the movement of the 
other, Elam turned instantly on his elbow, saw the 
situation at once, sprang from the bunk upon his 
feet behind the other, and, taking him wholly un- 
awares, pushed him down as he bent over into the 
very fireplace which he was feeding. Then, with- 
out pausing a moment, Elam drew open the cellar 
door, sprang down the rough steps into the dark- 
ness, gave one wrench at this ladder, enough to 
loosen it and throw it upon the ground, and then 
pushed open a bulkhead at a passage where they 
were used to haul in such stores as were kept 
there. He could hear the oaths and cries of the 


time was very short. 
movement at the other cabin, and to hear no 
sounds from below; although these were indica- 
tions that the raiding party was already some min- 
utes on its way towards its quarry. 

He was closely pursued, as he knew that he 
should be, but fortunately for him the pursuit 
was arrested as suddenly as it began. The Eng- 
lish captain recovered himself from his fall, not 
without scorchings and burnings, which at another 
time he would have thought horrible, but which 
at this instant did not hinder him for a moment. 
The bang of Elam’s door had taught him only too 
well the way of his escape, and it required but a 
minute to find, in the gathering darkness, the 
trick of opening it. He swung it back and boldly 
sprung down as the other had done, but to a 
longer leap. He fell, badly bruised, upon the 
rough stepladder, and as he tried to extricate 
himself found his hands and arms fettered by the 
accident that his dragoon’s cloak, trailing behind 
him, had caught upon something in the floor 
above, and was already firmly secured by the 
heavy swing of Elam’s door. At first the poor 
captain had a feeling that both above and below 
some bear or panther had pounced upon him; for 
the English army was full of imagined terrors of 
the wilderness ; and in a dark hole like this, alone 
on a Winter's night, even a man of his experience 
recurred to the stories which told of them. But 
in an instant more he made sure that nobody was 
pinioning him but himself. He did not, how- 


His left arm, which lay under him, refused so stub- 


it was broken. His right arm was all twisted out of 
its place by the tight strain of the cloak upon it, 
and, when he brought round the burned fingers to 
the clasp which bound this at his throat, it 
seemed only too clear that this was in one of 
those tangles which even the saints call ‘“ in- 
fernal,’’ and that no power which those poor, 
blistered fingers could bring upon it would make it 
yield. 

: With every effort which he made to rise upon 





| seemed to trip him and tumble him over, and 
every such effort taught him that his left arm 
was broken, or dislocated at the shoulder. Once 
and again, indeed, in such efforts, he thought 
he should be choked by the bearing of the 
| throat-latch, which would not be undone, He 
was in utter darkness, because Elam had closed 
the opening through which he had rushed into 
the open air. It was thus that the unfortunate 


his pursuit of Elam would have been effective. 
These minutes, indeed, were very few. 


fore two minutes were past, Elam Ford was 


his bunk, pulled over bim the wretched blanket | half a mile away, safe on the firm ice of the 


officer above him, and he knew that at best his | 
He was even glad to see no | 





ever, so quickly find how he was to be unpinioned. | 


bornly to come the rescue that he was afraid | 
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Schuylkill. If, as he left the cabin, he had the 
slightest doubt as to his course, that doubt was 
solved for him as, with his first glance around he 
saw the bulky form of the “John Hancock ’’ by 
the roadway, where Gottfried and the other boys 
had left her when summoned home by the horn 
which called them to their Christmas dinner. 
Had Pegasus, full-winged, stood before him, or a 
champing war-horse pawed to do him service, 
Elam would not have been so well pleased. For, 
indeed, here was a charger whose paces he under- 
stood better than those of hippogriff or des- 
trier. In half a minute he had drawn the “ John 
Hancock” to the brow of the hill. Less than half 
a minute was enough to roll and throw upon the 
hinder sled a heavy log, which the men had 
hauled thus far to cut and split for firing. Then 
Elam started the huge machine, ran an instant by 
its side, flung himself upon the foremost sled with 
the two steering-spikes which had lain upon it, 
and with a speed such us race-horse never rivaled, 
dashed down the icy hill. 


Colonel Belford’s line of mounted pickets had | 


been thrown out with true military precision, to 


any news of the English advance down his well- 
worn way. In that line of pickets was a York- 
shireman, as near-sighted as the averag& York- 
shireman, and not badly mounted. He sat upon 
his horse, wondering how long it might be before 
the main party should return, and with sufficient 
care watching the roadway in the gathering twi- 
light. 

The sun was already down. But what care 
could arrest the flight or the headlong charge 
of the well-directed * John Hancock ” ? nay, what 
horse of the best of training would stand without 
flinching the sight of such an apparition? As 
Elam dashed by on his lightning track, the troop- 
er’s horse shied wildly, and although the man tired 
his pistol, he fired it at nothing, and the only effect 
of the discharge was to startle the American 
we unconscious till this moment, that they 
iad been wholly outflanked, and that an enemy 
was inside their lines. 

Elam Ford rushed on, on his unobstructed way. 
From the crest where he started to the smooth 
ice of the river is perhaps half a mile. And for 
such a vehicle, well steered, thirty seconds was 
enough for the descent. Plunging upon the glar- 
ing ice, Elam threw his whole oaaks upon the 
sharp steering-pike, which he drove into the 
smooth surface on his larboard side. The huge 
sledge obeyed its helm, and, after one critical mo- 
ment, when it seemed tottering as if to turn over, 
it dashed down the river. It shot forward nearly 
half a mile more before it lost the impulse 
of the hill, So soon as its motion slackened, 
Elam drew himself up, loosened from one of the 
posts of the sled a pair of skates which hung 
there, and, before the “ John Hancock” had well 
stopped, he had strapped them upon his feet, and 
was ready for his further journey. 

Just as he stood upon the ice, against the white 
snow of the hill, he saw another moving figure 
coming fearlessly towards him. Elam could not 
avaid the stranger if he would, and in an instant, 
was glad he had made no effort to, when he re- 
cognized the friendly voice of Gottfried. “I 
shouldnt ’a been more tickled,” said Elam, after- 
wards, “ had it been an angel from heaven.”’ To 
send Gottfried to the guard-house above, and warn 
Lieutenant Faunce of the enemy's position, while 
he himself carried the alarm to the Christmas party of 
officers below —if yet there were time— this was his 
effort. But how to send a messenger who does not 
speak one’s language ? Elam seized that intuition of 
speaking loudly andslowly, which has served so many 
wayfaring men, though fools, ever since the days 
of Babel. He pointed to the block-house, which 
was full in sight, though near a mile up the river, 
and cried, “Faunce! Faunce!” “ Ja wohl! ja 
wohl,” cried the willing Gottfried, “ Faunce, 
Faunce.” ‘*‘ A hundred troopers !'’ screamed poor 
Elam, so loudly, that even Faunce himself could 
have heard were he listening. “Ja wohl, ja 
wohl,” said Gottfried, again, “ hundert truppen, 
hundert truppen, ich verstehe.” ‘ Smallwood,” 
screamed Elam, pointing now down the river. 
“Ja wohl, Smallwood,” said the other, to whom that 
general’s name and person were perfectly well 
known ; and, had Elam written him a dispatch of 
forty folios, he could not have understood better 
than he did, that a force of a hundred cavalry was 
threatening Smallwood, and that he was to carry 
that news to Faunce’s little outpost. He dashed 
up the river faster than a bird. Never had he 
skated on such an errand, or with such a motive. 
The little mile between him and the outpost was 
nothing; in as little time as one describes it, he had 
passed over the distance on the river, and as he 
clambered up the low bank was within call of 
Faunce’s puzzled men. The bugler had already 
given the alarm. The pickets were falling in from 
every side, leaving only a line of observation. 
Lieutenant Faunce himself, perplexed, ran down 
to the bank to receive Gottfried’s message. The 
boy was too well known in the whole company to 
be doubted. There were men who well understood 
him when he spoke in his own language, and his 


| perfectly coherent story was enough to induce 


his knees, the steps of the ladder beneath him | 


officer lost the precious minutes in which alone | 


| prised 
Be- | 


the lieutenant to lead the greater part of his de- 
tachment, by the quickest pace possible, through 
the heavy snow by the river road, direct to the 
Forge in the Valley. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DINNER PARTY. 


\ EANWHILE, at the little central village of 
4 the improvised town, General Smallwood had 
collected his Christmas party. It was made up on 
no principle of rank; but, by his inviting gentle- 
men whom he had met in the severe service in the 
last year, whatever the State line to which they 
belonged, Smallwood pleased himself with the 
thought that he was thus bringing together officers 
from all parts of the country. Marvin had been 
his especial favorite, since he covered the rear in 
that sharp skirmish in Greenwood, the day of the 
fatal battle of Brooklyn. 
never more pleased—though he was certainly sur- 
than when the young New Englander 
told him, as he entered the room, that this was 


| 


| 
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General Smallwood’s satisfaction was complete 
when, just as they were to sit down, one of his 
aids came clattering up to the door with a message 
from the ‘“ Marquis,’ as Lafayette was every- 
where called, to say that he was unexpectedly at 
liberty, and would accept General Smallwood's in- 
vitation, which he had before declined. The table, 
served for thirty, in the long log cabin which had 
been-run out behind the little inn to serve as a 
dining-room, was readily arrayed for the distin- 
guished guest, and De Kalb, whom he had brought 
with him. The varied uniforms of the different 
State “lines”? had not yet all given way to the 
Continental blue and buff, and blue, white and 
green varied the long line of the table; and even 
the red coat, which was, in general, the sign of an 
enemy, appeared in two instances, as the uniform 
of Morgan’s horse. Never had a more distin- 
guished party gathered under the newly-baptized 
American flag. 

Marion winced a little as Smallwood turned to 
him, as soon as he began to carve a twenty-pound 
turkey which lay before him. ‘“ Marion,’ said he, 


| “we have not let Glover's line eat all the gobblers 
make sure that no straggler of the Rebels carried | 


for their Thanksgiving. We have a few more 
left in the plantations ; and they do say there are 
some of the blue hen’s chickens at the other end 
of the table.” 

The Thanksgiving Order of the Day at Glover's 
Brigade had become camp talk. 

“T am afraid,” said Marion, “ that the Mary- 
land turkeys travel better than ours from the Mere 
rimac Valley.” 

The answer pleased the Marylander, who ex- 
eee to Lafayette, who sat on his right, that 
nis wife bad sent a special express to camp, which 
had arrived only the night before, to supply the 
stores for the full feast which was before them. 
But it was impossible for the genial Marylander to 
understand that feeling—closer than feudal feel- 
ing—which bound the New England captain to 
his privates. And little did he think that in his 
joke he had renewed the only bitter sting which 
that day could have to the brave young officer of 
whom he was so fond. 

This little story must not stop to tell of the gay 
talk of that gay dinner. Lafayette told bright 
stories of London life, even of the very men who 
were in front of them in Vhiladelphia. He spoke 
grammatical English, with a fascinating French 
accent, and an occasional blunder in idiom which 
gave a zest to his slow narration, whose enforced 
delay contrasted oddly with the eaverness of the 
flow of his thought. Even De Kalb told stories 
from the French mess-rooms. The Southern gen- 
tlemen had negro stories, Indian stories, and no 
end of rallying of the New Englanders, who knew 
so little of Christmas. The New Englanders were 
not behind in pity for men who had never heard 
of Thanksgiving. Everybody who had been within 
a hundred miles of Trenton and the dash on Rahl, 
the year before, fought that battle over again ; 
and gayer and gayer sounded the talk, and brighter 
and more joyous was the song, in German, in 
French al in English, as the afternoon passed 
and as the sun went down. 

Lafayette had just been singing, to the amuse. 
ment of everybody, some new French words to 
** Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine,’ when, at a 
word from Smallwood, a white-haired old negro— 
the same who had convoyed the poultry from his 
plantation—entered at the head of a black proces- 
sion, who bore three extemporized chandeliers, 
made from barrel-hoops wreathed in evergreen, and 
tallow-dips, which were already lighted.” 

“Yes, Zeno, you may stand on the table,” said 
Smallwood, laughing. 

And the old man mounted with dignity, and 
hung his elegant circle of light on a hook in the 
rafter, already provided. He took a second hoop 
from the man behind him, and the gentlemen 
fairly clapped him, in laughing praise of his dex- 
terity, when the further door of the dining-room 
was flung open, and at the same moment a bugle 
outside sounded “ To horse,”’ ina strain which every 
man there understood perfectly. 

Elam Ford sprang in at the open door. Ie was, 
of course, instantly recognized by Marvin and 
Guthrie. 

“ Belford’s horse—a party of two companies—i 
on the river-road.” 

“ General,” said Elam, even in that moment re- 
porting with military precision to his own brigadier, 
General Glover, “they have dodged our pickets, 
They met at the hollows, and are coming down 
the river-road to this place. I have heard the 
order.” 

And outside, as he spoke, Harry Lee’s bugleman 
sounded “* To horse —to horse—to horse !’’ 

The gay party melted from the scene no man 
knew how. Every man of them, of course, was 
dressed according to the old rule of chivalry, which 
required that a gentleman should always be ready 
to mount and to ride as for his life. Windows 
and doors flew open, and in a moment there was 
no man at the gayly-lighted board. Each officer 
was searching for a horse and on his way to his 


| command. 





And Smallwood was | 


Light Horse Harry himself sprang on a white 
horse he found at the door— he case not whose — 
and rode to the side of his bugler, who was still 
sounding “ To horse. to horse.” 

Elam Ford. as he left the table, seized the Amer- 
ican flag, which hung over the host's chair. Had 
Elam known it, it had been embroidered in silk by 
Mrs. Smallwood’s friends on the “ Eastern Shore.” 
Elam thrust the steering-pike, which he still held, 
through the silken folds, and ran out to the road, 
which was as light as day from Zeno’s blazing 


| chandeliers within the open room. 


“ Rally on the colors,’ eried Elam, lustily — 
“rally on the colors! Yes, boys, form by twos 
on the colors,” in the language of tactics long since 


forgotten. ‘Form on the colors —form on the 
colors—tor God's sake form onthe colors! Where 


are you going, butternut? Form on the colors." 

‘** Looking for my company,” said the frightened 
Jerseyman. 

“Company! dang it! Form on the colors, or 
you'll have no company. That's right, shirt. 
sleeves; form on the colors.” And then as old 
Zeno appeared behind him, “Take these colors, 
darkey, and stand here till | bid you move.”’ He 


he first Christmas dinner he had ever eaten with | ran down the extemporized platoon, and dressed it 


“ Load while we 


the recollection that it was Christmas-day. 


by pushing or pulling the men, 
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wait,” he said to them in a loud tone, and then 
running back to the black man, “ Form on the 
colors, boys, form on the colors.”’ 


A minute was enough to bring in thirty or more 
men of every 
lerymen from Knox’s brigade, 
and infantry from halt a dozen regiments 


arm 


pleased, Elam now took the colors from Zeno, and | 
gave them to a sixfooter from the Blue Ridge, say- | 


ing: 
“Bid them form on the colors, and when you 

get forty men, find an officer, if you can. But | 

anyway, as soon as you have forty, follow me.” 
Then, running in front of his extemporized | 


company : 

‘* Mark time, gentlemen ; poise firelocks, column 
of fours—forward, march — quick time.”’ 

And the little company disappeared into the 
darkness, while the Virginian in his turn shouted: 

‘* Form on the colors, Why don't you form on 
the colors ?’ 

A minute more, and 
Elam had his men on 
the run, in double-quick 
time. Just in time was 
he to post them behind 
the wreck a fence 
built above some pros- 
trate logs where the 
old road made asharp | Wil Ul 
bend northward, and | 
where they had thus 
much cover as they lay, 
which in the darkness 
might deceive the ad- 
vancing cavalry. Not 
one minute passed be- 
fore, at a hard gallop, 
the Englishmen came 
down the road in fours. 


| 
il] 
MITTEE 


“Hold your fire till 
I bid,’ said Elam. 
‘‘Remember Bunker's 


Hill, every baby of you. 
Hold your fire. I tell 
you I was there. But- 
ternut, Shirtsleeves, 
No. 2, and Peleg, cover 
your men when they 
pass the tree, and fire 
when you have them. 
That will do.” 

Crack! crack, crack ! 
crack! These were the 
answers to the order, 
and the poor doomed 
fellows rolled off their 
horses, every man of 
them. The whole ad- 

vancing column reined 
up in wild confusion. 

‘** Storrow’s company 











to the right! Double- 
quick time!” cried 
Elam. “ ‘Three files to 
the bridge! Double- 
quick time! Curtis, 
send to the General 


that we have every man 
of them.” 

Whether these im- 
promptu commands to 
imagined forces were 
heard or not, it would 
be hard to say. The 
unfortunate commander 
of the English party 
was killed. His most 
experienced captain, 
with a broken arm, was 
at that moment feelinz 
his way around the inner 
walls of Elam’s cellar, 
two miles away. The 
other captain, in the 
rear, was giving orders, 
which no man heard in 
the wild confusion. A 
storm of random pistol- 
shots from excited 
troopers confused every- 
thing, and made order 
impossible. All of 
them had for five min- 
utes heard the drums 
of Faunce’s company 
behind them, and from 
the way his boys beat 
them you would have 
thought there were 
forty drums. They 
dared not, therefore, 
turn upon their tracks 
to meet a regiment of 
infantry in their rear. 

The rear files of 
horsemen thought, and 
thought wisely, that dis- 
cretion was the better 
part of valor. They 
leaped the low fence on 
their right, ran their 
horses to the river, and 
crossed it on the ice. A moment more, and the 
same movement became universal Men who 
thought, thought it had been ordered. 
did not think, followed because it 
safety. Sooner than he meant, sooner than he | 
wished, Elam saw his enemy retiring. 

“Give them a volley, boys! Fire!” he cried, 
almost disappointed. And the men fired, probably 
with no effect. At that moment Light Horse 
Harry himself, with a equadron of some thirty | 
men, appeared. Elam pointed eagerly to the fly- 
ing foe. 

Lee thanked him and followed. 

“ Tally-ho! gentlemen!’’ he cried to his men, 
and they also leaped the fence in pursuit. 

“ Well, boys!” said Elam, “ guess our job’s done. 
Form on your sergeants! Column of fours! Quick | 
time —-march !” 

At this moment Faunce and his men came up, 








BEFORE THE OLD 


well flushed with running, and well pleased with | 


success. They followed Elam’s command. He led 
the whole party back to General Smallwood’s head- 


dragoons without horses, artil- 
riflemen of Morgan’s, 
Well 


See i 


OUT IN THE COLD.—* 


ASTONISHMENT AND SMOTHERED RAGE, 


Men who | 
promised | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


} He tall with 


second ¢ omp ny. 
**All out!’ he called: 


met the Virginian 


quarters 


‘all out!’ 


the 


in the quaint | 
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under arrest,” said Elam, Cour de 


Lion. 
“Tam obliged to you, none the less, captain, 


proud 


as 


»| phrase of the old-time fire companies; and this said Washington, pressing his hand this time. | 
company also returned to the stable-yard ot the old | ** We snall know each other better. You may dis- 
tavern, and, like Ford’s and Faunce’s, stood at | miss your men. he irm is all over. A Merry 
easy rest, listening to know if there were any other | Christmas, boys!” 
alarm. “ General,” said Smallwood, “ if you would dis- 

No! The work was done, and well done. Small- | mount, there is a cold turkey here and a glass of 
wood himself, with the gentlemen of his staff, were | good Madeira. Ask your gentlemen to join us. 
| sitting on their horses. From time to time one | Colonel Lee will be thirsty after his ride, and we 
and another orderly or mounted officer rode in, | shall all wait for him. Then, turning to Ford, 
| and reported that all was still. A buzz and whisper, |and beckoning to Faunce and to the Virginian, 
after half an hour, told that young Hamilton had | “ Gentlemen, will y also join us in a glass of 
| ridden in with a message from the commander-in- | wine P”’ 
chief. Smallwood himself now rode across to the | He whispered to his orderly, and in a minute 
improvised infantry. more the bugler, who had just now blew so dif- 
* Captain,” he said to Elam, “ His Excellency is | ferent a strain, was sounding forth to the 


| in the road, and will be herein a minute. Will you 


| call your men into line that we may salute him. 


(Ai 
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———— 


MAN COULD SPEAK THE DOOR WAS OPENED, 
LOOKING UPON THE SCENE.”’ 


“* Attention, company! Right dress! Poise fire- 
locks! Shoulder firelocks! 
cried Elam. 
locks! Shoulder firelocks! Slow time—march!” 
| cried the tall Virginian. 
| And Faunce repeated the order. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the well-ap- 
| pointed staff of the commander-in-chief rode up, 
| and he himself was at Smallwood’s side, and gave 
| him his hand in eager congratulation. 

‘** Present arms ! present arms !”’ 
| Washington turned to the men, uncovered his 
| head, and said; 
hoe We cannot thank you enough, 
With such soldiers, America will never be con- 
| quered, A merry Christmas to you all!” 
Then he bent in the saddle, took Elam Ford by 
| the hand, and said : 


gentlemen! 


o” 


rank and name ? 


“Elam Ford, Private, Massachusetts 19th, 


” 
| 


wind: 


“ Peas upon a trenclher— peas upon a trencher.”’ 


aa 
re nw 


initia 
( 


at 
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| 


“The best parade I ever saw, sir! May I know | 





AS SHE SPOKE, THE EXCITED YOUNG WOMAN FELL UPON HER KNEES AND HELD UP HER CLASPED HANDS IN PITEOUS PLEADING. 


AND THE WOMAN WE HAVE SEEN ENTERING HER CARRIAGE 8TOOD 


The extemporized party was scarcely as noisy | 


Slow time—march !” | as that whose places they had taken. 


The start which they all had was too fresh, 


“ Attention company! Right dress! Poise fire- | and all ears were too much on the alert for a new 


alarm. 

Washington was courteous; Hamilton was affa- 
ble; Reid made himself at home. Smallwood, 
trying to put all his guests at ease, called Lafay- 
ette, who had returned with the commander-in- 
chief : 

‘* Marquis ! if you ever want to teach the king's 
infantry of the line how to rally in a panic, ask 
this gentleman to give you lessons, By Jove! I 
sat on my horse in wonder to see those frightened 
boys fall in.” 

And he presented Ford to the Marquis, and they 
took wine together. 

A minute more, and with a little bustle, Glover 
and Learned and Patterson came in. 

““We have come to finish the Madeira, Gene- 
| ral,” said Patterson, laughing. 

“Then my bugler blew loud enough to call you ?” 


SuprLEMENT, Decemser 29, 1877 
‘ We heard him as we came. ‘To tell the truth, 
Gioia thought his glass was not empty.”’ And 
they could all afford to laugh now. 


Then they also saw the commander-in-chief, 
and apologized to him, and exchanged their for 


mal congratulations 

‘* Glover,’’ said Smallwood, who did not mean 
to forget his friend. You Yankees do not know 
much about Christmas,”’ 

‘* We know good Madeira when we see it,”’ said 
Glover, laughing. 

‘They do say that you Marblehead men steer 
your regiments with a tiller and rudder,” said 
Smallwood. and the laugh was turned again. “ I 
won't say as much for you, generals; but if 1 am 
to turn out in two minutes in the dark again, I 
hope I may have a private of the 19th to rally my 


men under fire. 


For the first time, Glover took in the position. 
But he was quick, and though he ‘id not know 
Elam Ford by sight, he 

ilerstood it. He 


owed, well pleased at 
the compliment. 


“1 always told you 
that I had not a man in 
my brigade but would 
make a good colonel.” 

‘Well said, Gene- 
ral,” said Wasl.ington, 
smiling, * and very true. 
Will you oblige me, 
General and gentlemen, 
by drinking the health 


ot Captain Elam Ford ¢ 
To our better ac- 
quaintance, Captain 
Ford. Really, Small- 
wood, I must not stay 
another minute. We 
thought we would look 


at all the forts. If we 
tind any other company 
paraded, we shall have 
to wish them‘ A Merry 
Christmas.’ 

CHAPTER THE LAST, 


PROMOTION, 


A‘ Brigade General 
Headquarters of 


“Glover's, ’ on the 27th 
of December, the whole 
brigade paraded. At 
the end of the parace, 
the officer on duty read 
the General Order, 
which closed with the 
words : 

“For gallantry in 
action, Vrivate Elam 
Ford is relieved from 
arrest.”* 

‘For gallantry in 
action, at the special 
request of his Excel- 


lency, the Commander- 
in-Chief, Private Elam 
Ford is promoted to 
serve as Captain, vic 
Wilderspeir, transferred 
to the Naval Service.’ 


Out in the Cold. 


By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens, 


‘ FASHION 
’ Erc. 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 


AND FAMINE,’ 
CARRIAGE, to 
A which a pair ct 
fine bays were at- 
tached, stood be- 

fore the Thurber man- 
sion, where it had been, 
as usual, permitted to 
wait until all the fash- 
ionable loungers passing 
up or down the Fifth 
Avenue in that neigh- 
borhood had full oppor- 
tunity to admire the 
costly splendor and 
newness of its appoint- 
ments. ‘he portly 
black coachman on the 
box rather liked this 


sort of display, and 
looked down irom his 
ligh seat upon the 





pedestrians beluw with 
the benign self compla- 
ceney of a monarch on 
lis throne. The horses, 
|.owever, full of animal 
spirit, were eager to he 
oif, and made a little 
commotion on the pavement, champing their bits, 
tossing their heads, and pulling at the reins in the 
hands of that grand potentate, with restless im- 
patience, 

A young mulatto, in new livery, posed himself 
magnificently agsinst a pillar of the broad stone 
entrance-steps «mnning himself in the admiration 
of the crowds, until the door opened, when he 
made a rush for the carriage door, which he opened 
with a dash and noise that drew general attention 
that way. 

The lady, who appeared at the door in full car- 
riage costume, fluttering with lace and bright with 
jet, , paused a moment, as if it rather pleased her to 
complete the sumptuous picture with her own 
pretty person; then walked with. slow grace down 
the steps and stood upon the pavement long enough 
to give what seemed very elaborate directions to 
the footman before she entered the carriage and 


IN A MAZE OF 


| drove off, assuming an exceptionally easy attitude, 


such as persons to whom the possession of a splendid 
equipage is a novelty sometimes insist on taking. 
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This carriage was scarcely lost sight of in the 

wd of vehicles going to the Park when a young 
woman appeared before the mansion it had just 
left. She went hurriedly up the steps, then 
paused and stood for a while with her face half 
turned to the street, as if tempted to return to the 
J avement again. She was plainly, even poorly, 
dressed, and the sweet young face, though pale and 
worn, was beautiful in spite of some trouble that 
niust have swept away its tirst bloom. 

After a briet delay she attempted to pull the 
bell, but her hands, evidently trembling from 
nervousness, failed to move the bronze knob, and 
the took a step downwards as if again tempted to 


go away; but, suddenly possessed of desperate | 


courage, she turned, with pressed lips and shining 
eyes, gave the bell a sharp pull, and stood waiting 
for some one to let her in. 

A middle-aged negro opened the door, but drew 
back with a startled look when he recognized the 
young creature standing there. 

“Thomas !” 

** Miss Ella, how did you come here ?’ 

“Oh, Thomas! I am so glad they have not 
cent you away.” 

The negro laughed cautiously. 

‘Sent me away! Not that, anyhow, as yet, 
miss. ‘The new madame tried it, but master sot 
his foot down there, and this old colored person 
stays on; though the Lord-a-merey only knows 
how long he'll be here to stand by any one.”’ 

“Oh, Thomas! Is he so very ill?’ 

The negro shook his head. ~ 

** Mighty bad, I’m afeared ; mighty bad.’’ 

“Thomas, I must see my father—I must! 
Again and again I have been refused: but you 
will help me now ?”’ s 

‘** Yes, I’m going to do that, anyways. Miglity 


ee 
’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
| 
| 
| 





lucky this old man was about when you rung the 
bell. Don’t stand on no ceremony, but run right | 
up, and if any one asks who let you in, teil ‘em 
it was old Thomas, and . 
he’ll do it agin.” 

The young woman 
gave him one gratef.l 
glance, and went up- 
stairs in swift haste. 
She knew the houro 
well, and went straight 
to a door in the s cond 
story. 

Softly turning tho 
latch, she entercd a 
large chamber that 
seemed strange to her, 
though she had playd 
in it, as a child, many a 
time, and every object 
in there ought to have 
been familiar, but for 
the pain that took away 
her breath and almos; 
blinded her. 

The window-curtains 
of rich, heavy silk; tho 
bed with its semi- 
canopy, from which lik» 
draperies fell to tlio 
floor, casting faint red 
shadows on the snow of 
the pillows, were to her 
one confused mass of | 
coloring. 4 

But, nearing the fire, 
burning in its grate of' 
polished steel, she saw, 
with terrible distinct- 
ness, a large, cozy chair, 
in which was an old 
man, with his feet rest- 
ing helplessly on a Per- 
sian rug, spread, in all 
the blending of its rich 
tints, far beyond the 
glow of light that re- 
vealed them. 

One glance at this 
half-prostrate figure, at 
the noble head press- 
ing the cushions so 
wearily, the face, worn 
and white with con- 
tinued pain, rendered 
more pallid by the contrast of color around it—a 
single glance had turned everything else into 
nothingness. 

One moment the young woman stood dumb upon 
the threshold. Then she went swiftly across the 
room and fell upon her knees at the old man’s 
feet. 

“ Father! oh,my father!’ 

The old man started and lifted himself upright 
in his chair. 

Looking down upon her with dark, keen eyes, 
which seemed to penetrate everything they 
searched, he said, with more strength of voice than 
seemed compatible with the feebleness of his 
frame : 

“Ella, have I not forbidden you to enter my 
house again ?” 

“Oh, father, father! do not be so hard with 
me. I could not keep away. I could not keep 
away; forgive me, forgive me. It was only be- 
cause you were sick that I came. I ask nothing. 
I want nothing ; only one kind word, one look.” 

‘Are kind words and looks a fit reward for 
treachery P” 

“Treachery ! No, no, father ; I was not treach- 
erous, ‘i 


THANKSGIVING. 


Never! never! 

She took the pale hand that lay on the old man’s 
knee, and would have kissed it, but he resisted 
her fiercely as his strength would permit. 

“ Do not touch me, girl !” 

“ Oh, father !” 

This cry of pain sent a shock through the sick 


man. A faint moan broke from him, and his eyes 
closed. 
The young woman dropped both hands from 


her face, and looked at him, breathlessly. 

“Have I killed you, father ?’’ she whispered. 
‘* Has the sight of your only child killed you P” 

“T have no child.” 

Ella could scarcely make out the words, they 
came 80 feebly from his lips; but the whisper was 
faint with pathetic anguish, and beneath the quiv- 





ering eyelids she saw a tear steal slowly— one of 
those drops of pain that are wrung from the aged 
with such agony. 

‘The daughter's heart ached at the sight. 

“ My father,” she said, touching his hand with 


her lips, and gaining hope when she saw other | 
‘** If youcould | 


tears wetting the old man’s chcek. 
only learn to endure me near you. 
only read one of my letters !’’ 

The old man opened his eyes. 

“ Letters !” 

““My poor lefters, begging forgiveness. She 
promised me, again and again, that- you would an- 
swer them, but you never did.” 

; a 

“ Letters? Who promised ” 4 

‘*My governess ; the lady you married.” 

During some minutes, Mr. Thurber lay mo- 
tionless; but across his face came a flush of color 
that dried up the tears on his cheek like flame. 
Then he sat upright, and the old fire came back to 
his eyes. 

‘You are making some charge against my wife, 
the woman who tried so hard: to keep you honest ; 
who was scarcely my bride belore she was forced 
into becoming my nurse.” 

“No, father; I makeno charge. If she let me 
have my own way in that which gives you so much 
offense; if she was wrong in promising that you 
would consider how dearly | loved the man | 
was so rash in marrying and be sure to forgive 
me, it was not her fault. She thought you loved 
me alittle more than you did. It was not her fault 
that you were implacable, and grew angry when 
she pleaded for me.”’ 

‘* Tmplacable.” 

“ When she gave orders to the servants not to let 
me in—when they shut the door in my face—I 
knew that she cculd not help it. She told me with 
tears in her eyes how powerless she was against 
the bitter anger yuu felt against me and my poor 


| 9 
huehbane, 


If you would 


- “y - 


“ She told you all this?’ 

“Do not blame her, she had to tell me 
something, trouble made me so importunate ; and I 
came so often, hoping that you might see me, or 
answer my letters; but when you forbade her to 
see or speak to me I had no friend left in the 
house but dear old Thomas; but for him I never 
might have have seen you again, never, never.” 

“Thomas!” exclaimed the old man. ‘* Then he 
has ventured to disobey my wife.”’ 

“Oh, do not blame him—-I pleaded you were 
ill—I was heart-broken at the thought of never 
seeing you again. Oh, father, he knew me when 
I was your own little child. He saw how heart- 
broken I was and let mein; for pity’s sake do 
not blame old Thomas.”’ 

As she spoke, the excited young woman fell 
upon her knees and held up her clasped hands in 
piteous pleading. 

Before the old man could speak the door was 
opened, and the woman we have seen entering her 
carriage, stood in a maze of astonishment and 
smothered rage, looking upon the scene. 

A moment of pause, then the lady’s face was 
brightened by an appearance of welcoming sur- 
prise. As the daughter arose from her knees, she 
stole across the room and bent over the invalid, 

“ At last you two have been brought together !”” 
she said. ‘* Ah, if you knew what a satisfaction it 
is to me!”’ 

As the woman’s delicately gloved hand fell with 
a caress on his head, a strange spasm swept his 
face, and the sick man closed his eyes as if to 
shut out the features that bent so lovingly over 
him. 


“ Ab, he is so weak, the least emotion overconics | 


him. I hope he has not hurt himself by an at- 
tempt at conversation; to force that upon him 
would be cruel.”’ 

The old man shook his head and seemed to 
breathe more freely when the motion dislodged 
ber hand. 


| that 


WE HAVE A FEW MORE LEFT IN THK PLANTATIONS; AND 
CTHER END OF THE TABLE.’ —SEE PAGB 294. 





A gleam of satisfaction shot into the blue; On the first Christmas after the death of Mr. 


eyes, now turned upon the daughter. 
“T am glad you have done nothing to excite 
him !"’ she said; “* but we must not run the risk. 


He does not seem angry. That should be enough. | 


Another time he will be able to converse.” 

The young woman did not move, but stood, 
with her eyes, full of tender yearning, fixed on 
the old man’s face. 

Mrs. Thurber left ler position by the easy- 
clair as she spoke, and laying her hand firmly, but 


caressingly, on the daughter's arm, drew her aside. | 


““You see how completely he is exhausted,’ 
she whispered. ‘“ The very sight of you has done 
go now—go, if you would not kill him!” 

‘*] must speak to him, I must. He was about 
to forgive me, I know he was,” answered the poor 
woman, aloud and passionately. 

The invalid moved in his chair, as if disturbed 
by this outburst, and meeting the eyes of his child 
imploring him through their tears, made a faint 
motion that his daughter should leave the room. 

She went at once, weeping bitterly. 


‘*Come again when he is stronger,’’ said the | 


wife, stealing after her. 
‘When can I be sure of seeing him? 
waited so long!” 
“To-morrow, any time. 
euaded him to see you once, all will be easy; but 
I hope, I really hope you have had no disturbing 
conversation.’’ 


I have 


“1 don’t know; all that I thought of was his | 


forgiveness, the time was so short.” 

“Too short for explanations, I know, but they 
will be quite unnecessary. Remember you have 
a friend in camp.” 

Then the poor woman was drawn into her 
stepmother’s arms and kissed effusively. By the 


time they were at the street door, which Thomas 
came forward to open; but Mrs. Thurber saved 
him 


the treuble, and turned 
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CHRISTMAS AT VALLEY FORGE.—“ ‘MARION,’ SAID SMALLWOOD, ‘WE HAVE NOT LET GLOVER’S LINE EAT ALL THB GOBBLERS FOR THEIR’ 
THEY DO SAY THERE ARE SOME OF THE BLUE HEN’S CHICKENS AT THE 


own hand. When her guest was gone shie lost all 
composure, and clinching both hands in suppressed 
passion, turned upon Thomas. 

‘* Who let that woman in ?” 

“T rather think it might a-been me.’ 

The woman was pale with rage, but her power 
over this man had been tested and foiled, so she 
put constraint on herself. 

‘* How long had she been up-stairs ?” 

‘No time worth counting up.” 

‘Well, hereafter, understand me clearly, Mr. 
Thurber can see no one whom I do not myself in- 
troduce into his chamber ; most of all that woman !’’ 

This command might have had little force with 
Thomas had he been at the door when his young 
mistress came each morning, with her pale face 
and anxious eyes, praying to see her father; but 
his duties were in the sick-room, and the spruce 
mulatto that answered the bell felt great satisfac- 
tion in sending her away broken-hearted as she 
was. One day she was struck dumb at the foot of 
the steps ; for long streamers of crape fell gloomily 
from the door knob and the shutters were all 
closed. When she knocked at the basement door 
and besought permission to see her dead father the 
servants refused to carry up her piteous request: 
such were the lady’s orders, they said, and she was 
sole mistress now; for it was known that a will had 
been made leaving everything to her—no other 
relation even mentioned—so she need not care so 
much for going in. The servant told her this, 
barring even that humble entrance with his inso- 
lent person, and when she persisted in her wild an- 
guish he shut the door and left her Out in the 


’ 


“Cold. 


CHAPTER IT. 


HROUGHOUT this world of ours, pictures of 

social life sometimes present themselves in 

contrasts so startling that they shake all faith in 
the integrity of human justice, 


Now that I have per- | 


the latch with ke: | 





| Thurber, two such pictures stood out from the 
events of the year with cruel prominence 

|} One was the mansion he had owned, adorned 
and enriched even beyond the magnificence of bis 
time by the woman he had raised from obscurity, 
and to whom he had bequeathed a vast, undivided 

estate. 

The old man had not been dead a year yet,when 
the blinds of his old home were flung open that 
Christmas morning. 

All traces of mourning were swept away from 
those spacious rooms where statues gloomed and 
pictures glowed, and silken draperies enriched the 
very sunlight as it poured through the windows. 

While the mistress slept, servants were busy 
completing the preparations for a sumptuous din- 
ner-party that was to open a new life for the 
widow. 

They passed in and out through the rooms, car- 
rying greenhouse plants that were to fill all vacant 
spaces with bloom and odor; trailing evergreen 
wreaths over the mess-like carpets and oriental 
rugs that half covered them with a luxurious 
beauty of coloring, and weaving them among the 
cut-crystal of gasaliers or brackets laden with 
delicate objects ef art. 

For an hour all this pleasant confusion gave an 
air of tumult to the house. 

‘Then the Christmas Day wore on, clouding over 
at noon with a threatening of storm, which broke 
at last into gusts of wind and clouds of whirling 
snow. 
| When Mrs. Thurber took her breakfast that 

morning she wore a dainty little cap of white lace, 
beautifully crimped about the face, under which 
her brown hair had miraculously turned golden 
during her ten months of widowhood, but when 
she came down from her dressing-room an hour be- 
fore the dinner-party was (o assemble, this was cast 
acide, and the golden glory of her hair surmounted 
her’ head in puffs and 
braids, and fell down to 
her bosom in one soft 
tuffy curl, that turned 
to sunbeams in the gas- 
light. 

Not a shade of color 
wasallowed to desecrate 
the spotless white of 
her second mourning, 
but the material was of 
lace, delicate as frost- 
work on a window-pane, 
and under it you caught 
the shimmer of a silken 
garment that rustled 
beneath the soft flow of 
lace as she came down- 
stairs, 

In a little boudoir 
which she had fur- 
nished anew, as a wren 
feathers its nest with 
bits of down and soft 
threads of silk, the 
widow found some one, 
waiting by previous 
irrangement, an hour 
before the other Christ- 
mas guests should arrive 
—a slight, dark-haired 
man, who was half- 
lounging among the 
cushions of her nest- 
like couch when she 
came in, and held out 
both hands to receive, 
even without rising, as 
if the boudoir had been 
his, and he had a right 
to welcome her there. 

She gave him both 
her hands, and he drew 
her down to his side, 
kissing ber upon the 
smiling lips. 

“At last, at last!” 
he ‘said, “I see you 
without that hideous 
cap! Dressed as @ 
bride too !’’ 

“No, no; you must 
; Not say that. White is mourning. As for the 
cap, 1 am sure you are the last man on earth to 
gibe at it. ‘Think what a fairy cap it has been 
for us.” 

“That may be, but I shall always hate it, 
thinking of the two black years that I suffered 
while you 

‘* While I suffered a thousand times more than 
you could, and only that we might be sure of all 
this at last, as we are—oh, Allen! as we are!” 

“Did you really do this for me? Were you 
not just a little weary of the old governess life as 
well ?” 

‘**T was weary of the poverty that kept us apart ; 
terrified by the restlessness that drove you into 
such doubtful ways of living ; but for that, I never 
would have married the old man; or helped the 
girl to disinherit herself by that love-mateh 
with the music-teacher.” 

“A thing that I am very much obliged to her 
for doing,” said the man; “ though it did lead to 
the awful wrench of giving you up for what 
seemed an endless time. Even now I can scarcely 
forgive you.”’ 

“ Not whena few months more will make you mas- 
ter of all this, and my own, own husband, Ah! now, 
I can understand the infatuation that made Ella 
so reckless of the wealth she flung away. Still, 
that was nothing to the life I took up for your 
sake ; the deception, the constant vigilance lest the 
father and daughter should meet and be reconciled 
before all was safe.”’ 

“ Bat they did meet at last.” 

“ Yes, but that was after the will was made, 
Oh, how frightened I was! But for some instinct 
that sent me back from the very entrance of the 
park that day, all might have been lost. She was 
on her knees by his side, and he was erying.” 

“Tt is strange that, after that, he left her no- 
thing,” said the man, thoughtfully. “I do not 
wonder you were frightened.!’ 

“So near the end, too, I think in my whole 
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life, I never spent such a day. Every time the 
bell rang, I expected that some lawyer was coming 
to alter his will.” 

“ Fortunately for us, no one came, isn’t it?” 
said the lover, drawing his companion closer to 
him. 

“ Yes, yes; but think of my anxiety.” 

“Tt must have been an anxious time,”’ said the 
young man; “ but evenif he had forgiven her, the 
aw would have made you rich,” 

* Yes, if his wealth had been left in real estate, 
where he made it. But Mr. Thurber was a shrewd 
man, and watched the market closely. When that 
was at its highest, he foresaw the reaction which 
has ruined so many; sold out and invested every- 
thing, except this house, in personal securities. A 
third of this house I might have claimed for life ; 
but little more than that, if he had sent for a law- 
yer, and changed his will in her favor, as I 
feared.’’ 

“Whew? That would have been a pretty look 
out,’’ said the young man. ‘ But fortunately for 
us, he did not send for the lawyer.” 

“No; only one or two old friends, that he 
always would see, came in after that. So I became 
tranquil about it.’’ 

se Tranquil ! I should think so.g He only trou- 
bled you a week after that ; for which I pay devout 
homage to his memory. We will drink to it with 
the best wine in his cellar on our wedding-day. 
But when is that to be, sweet lady-bird? The 
sight of this dress makes a fellow impatient,’’ said 
the gentleman. 

“ After two months you shall name the day,’’ an- 
swered the widow ; yielding herself to the clasp of his 
arm, and resting her head for a moment on his 
shoulder. , 

“* And then ?”’ he said, triumphantly. 

“And then,” she whispered, “ I shall know what 
it is to be happy.” 





CHAPTER III. 
: other picture. Ah me! I do not like to 


draw it; ap there in the very garret of a 
tenement house, crowded with coarse, poverty- 
stricken people, that hopeless young couple were 
sheltered. 

No, not sheltered ; for both wind and hail came 
whistling through a broken pane of glass, from 
which the piece of paper Ella had pasted over it 
had been torn away by the storm; and she could 
find nothing with which to replace it. 

Two chairs, mended carefully ; a pine table and 
a small stove, in which a handiul of fire gleamed ; 
and a cooking utensil or two, were all the house- 
hold goods leit to them, 

But in a corner of the room, furtherest from the 
window, and nearest to the stove, stood what had 
been a baby’s carriage, with the wheels wrenched 
off, and many of the willow-twigs broken about 
the edges. 

In that lay a little girl, scarcely more than two 
years old, asleep, yet troubled in her slumbers, as 
an older person might have been; for now and 
then her forehead, white and almost transparent 
inits fairness, was drawn together, and she moaned 
faintly, as if pleading for something in her wild 
dreams, , 

By this cradle sat a young man, whose fine, sen- 
sitive features contracted painfully as he watched 
the child—his dark eyes full of gloom, his lips 
quivering now and then, as the little creature 
moved restlessly or moaned in her sleep. 

“T will light the candle. There are a few drops 
of milk left in the cup, and I am keeping 1t warm 
over the fire,’’ 

The fire! 

Edward Hunter turned his face towards the 
stove, and a bitter smile crossed his lips. 

“Oh, it is enough to keep her supper warm. I 
will pour a little water into the milk and it will 
seem more,” said the mother, absolutely smiling as 
she lighted a few inches of candle, which shed a 
sickly glow of light over the empty table, but only 
drove deeper shadows back against the broken walls. 

“ And you, Ella—where.is your supper coming 
from ?” questioned ITunter, rising from his seat in 
a passion of distress. ‘“ You have not had a mouth- 
ful since gent sh and this is Christmas.” 

“Oh, by-and-by we will attend to that,’ an- 
swered the wife, putting on a jaunty little air, as if 
plenty of food lay about, which she did not care 
for; “of course we must think of the baby first.” 

“ Think of the baby first !’"—as if both were not 
thinking of it all the time, ready to give the best 
blood of their hearts to the pretty lips moving so 
hungrily, if that could have appeased their long- 


ing. 

The child awoke, sat up in her cradle, and 
called out, “Mamma, oh! mamma! ’ittle Clara’s 
hungry for supper—nice supper, cause its Kismus.” 

Ella Hunter went to the stove, and came back 
with a small tin cup in her hand, which she shook 
gently, to make it seem as if running over with 
milk, and held it to the child’s eager mouth. She 
drank greedily, then looked down in the cup and 
shook it for herself. 

“Most gone,’’ she said, with half-ruefulness. 
** Now Clara’ll take bread, an’ cake, an’ oh! ever 
s0 many, ‘cause it’s Kismus; Clara wants supper 
so big.” 

Here the child spread out her little thin arms, 
as if she expected a world of Chrisimas gifts to 
fill them. 

“ But, Clara, I have got nothing more,” faltered 
the r mother, turning ber face away, that its 
— need not pain her husband. 

e could not have seen it, for both hands were 
pressed to his face, and his frame shook from head 
to foot as it had never shaken with the cold. At 
last he started up, dashing his hands apart. 

] have done my best—God knows, I have 
done my best: begged for work as hungry dogs 
scout for bones; but no one cares, no one will give 
itto me! I have not asked alms yet, but I will! 
I will!” 

Before the unhappy mother could move to pre- 
vent him, Hunter snatched up his worn hat and 
went down one rickety flight of stairs after another 
till he reached the street. There he paused an 
instant to button the thin Summer coat over his 
chest, and then faced the storm. 

Up through the dark, narrow street he went, 
folding both arms over the thin coat that scarcely 
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sheltered his bosom, with an unconscious effort to 


shield himself from the sharp wind and the sleet | 


that pelted him as if with human malice. 

He came out near one of the public squares in a 
neighborhood where he had given lessons before 
his clandestine marriage with a rich 
daughter had made people afraid to trust him 
in their families. 

Now the place seemed strange to him, coming 
as he did, out of utter darkness, for the mansions 
were all lighted up, carriages were moving to and 
fro, and men passed him every moment hurriedly, 
teo eager for amusement for any notice of his 
wretchedness. 

Once or twice he attempted to reach out his 
hand, but something stronger than hunger or cold 
held him back. 

That woman and child were freezing and starv- 
ing at home, and he had eaten nothing since a 
longer time than they dreamed of, but the man 
could not hold out his hands for alms or stop any 
one of those prosperous men in the street and cry 
out: 

“I’m hungry, and my family are perishing at 
home. Help me! help me!’’ 

No, he could not do that. . 

But in the very depth of his misery a thought 
that was like an inspiration came to him. 

Once he had possessed a fine tenor voice. 

Had want taken that from him ? 

He did not know. 

But there was a time when good judges had felt 
it a pleasure to hear him sing. 

He had known people give money even to organ- 
grinders. He had seen silver pieces thrown from 
windows before now. Surely his singing would 
be better than that. 

Close by him was a mansion lighted up bril- 
liantly. 

Through the windows he could see young people 
moving to and fro, chatting and laughing, now 
and then, till he could hear them in the street. 

The poor man turned his back to the storm, and 
made an effort to clear his voice. 

It was hoarse, and partook of the cold shivers 
that ran through his frame. 

But he would not be conquered so. 

With a great effort he threw out his voice, but 
the wind swept it away from his very lips. 

Drawing close to the steps, he made another 
effort so strong and fierce, that it broke forth in a 
shrill wail, that softened and swelled into some- 
thing weird and indescribably mournful as he 
went on. 

There was a hush inside. 

Two or three blooming faces appeared at the 
window. 

Then the door opened, and a servant came 
down the steps. 

Hunter stopped singing, with a great sob, and 
eagerly held out his hand. 

* Please to stop singing,” said the man, so busy 
sheltering his uncovered head from the storm, that 
the outstretched hand escaped his notice. ‘It 
quite damps all the fun in there; so be so good as 
to, move on.” 

He did move on. 

The shivering hand fell to his side ; his head 
drooped forward; a groan broke from him that 
would, indeed, have made the young people sad, 
could they have heard it. 

Then he moved slowly away, with tears drop- 
ping down upon his beard and freezing there ; 
away from the lighted square, down the narrow 
streets, and up into his garret again, where 
he sat down shivering and dumb, giving out all 
the misery of his disappointment through his 
eyes without the need of speech. 

His wife knew it all, and her heart yearned 
towards him with unutterable sympathy. 

“Be patient,” she said, moving the little girl 
from her lap. “ Do not give way, husband! Wait 
a little, my darling! and you shall have some 
supper.” 

“ Great big supper ?’’ questioned the child. 

“ Yes, dear; only be a good girl! That’s right, 
snuggle close into pens osom! That will keep 
you both warm till I come back.” 

“You must not go, Ella. The night is terrible !’” 
said Hunter, too, broken for an earnest protest. 
“Stop! stop! Let me try again.” 

With the child huddled close to his breast, he 
followed the resolute little woman to the top of 
the stairs, but while he was speaking she had dis- 
appeared. 

Out into the storm she went, the wind whistling 
through her scant garments and sweeping back the 
thin Summer shawl which was all the covering she 
had to breast it with. Unlike her husband, she 
had a settled destination and made her way directly 
to the old home. 

The mansion was lighted up so brilliantly, that 
the sleet, wind and snow took golden tints as they 
swept by the windows. Ella gave no heed of this, 
but rang the bell, with a sharp, desperate pull. 

The door opened at once, and Thomas stood on 
the threshold. When he saw her, the faithful 
fellow reached out his hands. 

“ Miss Ella—ob, Miss Ella! come in out of the 
storm !” 

He drew her into the hall, and shook the hail 
from her dress, which melted as it fell; for it was 
like passing from Greenland into a tropical climate 
when she crossed that threshold. The soft lights, 
the delicious warmth, and a sweet gust of perfume 
that stole over her made the woman faint. She 
leaned against the wall, dazed by the sudden 
change, and bewildered by a scene that presented 
itself through the parted folds of an Oriental 
portier at the dining-room door. 

There, beneath a gasalier of cut-crystal, spark- 
ling with the light of shattered rainbows, sat her 
father’s omen. oon e with queenly grace at a 
table surrounded by a band of guests in the full 
tide of luxurious after-dinner enjoyment. In front 
of each was a crowd of glasses, tilted or half-filled 
with wine, ruby-tinted, amber-hued and deep-red, 
all huddled together in the rich confusion of a 
bouquet almost completed. Fruits and flowers 
added a deeper glow to the festive scene, which 
mocked the woman in her wretchedness, but gave 
the strength of righteous indignation to her pur- 

se. 

* Ts any onein my old room ?”’ she said, standing 
upright. “I will go there. Then ask the lady 
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] yonder to come to me. She can leave her guests 
80 long.” 

Thomas led the way into what had been Ella 
Thurber’s sitting-room, but was now transformed 
into the silken boudoir, where the widow had re- 

ceived her lover that evening. 

Ella did not sit down among the cushions as he 
had done, but stood before the fire while her wet 
| garments dripped upon the rug, as Thomas went in 
| to his mistress. 

“A lady wants me—in my boudoir? What 
lady ?” questioned the widow, when Thomas whis- 
pered his mistress : 
‘One who must see you!”’ he answered. ‘‘ She 
is waiting.” 
Mrs. Thurber made a gracious apology to her 
friends, and went out, half-angry, half-curious. 

When she entered the boudoir and found the 
woman she had wronged, and, therefore, hated, 
standing by the fire in her poverty-stricken gar- 
ments, a flash of haughty red shot across her face 
and she drew back imperiously. 

“What, you here, Mrs. Hunter! Did not the 
servant tell you that I was engaged with com- 
| pany P” 

“Yes; he told me all that you would wish ; but 
I have come at last to ask something like justice 
at your hands. Surely, I, an only child, have a 
right to some small portion of my father’s wealth. 
I would not ask it but my husband, my suffering 
child 7” 

The widow interrupted her. 

“Do not goon. There is no need of that. I 
have never been wanting in charity,” she said. 

Going to a little cabinet, she took some money 
from a drawer, and heldit out. ‘‘1 am willing to 
help you now and then, but these demands must 
| not be often.” 

Ella Hunter drew back, and a flash of pride 
higher and grander than the other woman’s was, 
shot across her white face. 

“Put away your donation,” she said. ‘TI 
claimed some right in my father’s wealth; not 
charity from his widow.” 

“Indeed, if you are so well off, I will not in- 
sist,” said the widow, tossing ;the money into the 
open drawer. ‘As for your claim, there is one 
thing my husband desired that you should have. 
To save you the trouble of coming again, I will 
get it now.” 

She turned away, went swiftly up the stairs, 
and came back again, carrying an old Bible in her 
hand; very old it was, for the covers were worn, 
and a large clasp of oxidized silver held it closed 
together, 

‘* This is all that he desired you to have,’’ said 
the woman, forcing the book upon her. “ Now, 
perhaps, you will permit me to join my friends,” 

With these words she swept out of the room. 

“Tt was my mother’s Bidle,” murmured Ella, 
gathering the old book reverently under her 
shawl, “and he’s left it to me.’’ 

Her eyes were full of tears as she went out, for- 
getful for the moment that she had nothing but 
that to carry home. 

Thomas insisted on going with her, but she 
refused him with firm gentleness, 

Still the old servant left his post, and followed 
her progress through the storm unnoticed through 
the ik streets, and up to the very top of that 
tenement house. 

Standing back on the stairs, he saw her enter 
the garret room, where a gleam of candle-light 
revealed the figure of a man sitting by the stove 
with a child in his arms that was answering his 
caresses with piteous sobs of disappointment, but 
struggled down as the {mother came in and ran 
towards her, crying out : 

“ Mamma—mamma! is de supper comed ?” 

Thomas waited no longer, but went blundering 
down-stairs and into the street. 

Ella Hunter turned away, smitten to the heart, 
by the hungry ery of her child. 

“JT have brought but this,” she said, with sad 
humility to her husband, as she laid the book on 
the table and drew little Clara within her arms. 
‘* Don’t, don’t sob so, darling; it breaks my heart. 
You see, it was Clara’s grandmother’s big book. 
Will Clara see the pictures in it? Pretty pic- 
tures.” 

Clara checked fher tears while her mother 
unclasped the book with her numbed hands and 
laid its great black-letter pages open, not at a pic- 
ture but where two folded papers were pressed. 

One of these papers was addressed to herself. 

Drawing the candle close, she read it : 
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“‘ My child! my only child! I have been un- 
just, but there is yet time. I have been up all 
night long, writing with my own hand the will, 
which you will find here. God has given me 
strength to do that, and I am my | to die in 
peace. Your Fatuer.” 


Hunter had risen to his feet. Trembling with 
weakness and excitement, he sank to his knees by 
the table, and then read the will; wiping away the 

reat tears that flowed from his swelling eyes as 
e read. 

‘* This, loved husband! is it true ?” 

“True as God's own bountiful mercy!’’ he 
answered, adding, ‘Oh, Ella! oh, my child—my 
child!” 

“Oh, pape, papa, does it say supper is coming ?”’ 
said the child, clapping her hands and dancing 
freely up and down. 

“ Yes, little darling, it does just that, and old 
Tom with it. Just you come here! Lady’s-fingers, 
candy, quarts of milk, and chickens roasted, a 
whole pailful of hot coffee, and the ‘ost supper all 
round that the old darkey could get hot from a 
restaurant.” 

Thomas unloaded a great market-basket as he 
spoke, and looked round for a fire. Then seeing 
a little basket of coal hoarded in one corner, he 
emptied it into the stove with reckless prodigality, 
and lighting a new candle, planted it in front of 
the book. 

“ Read it agin—read it agin! while I set out the 
eatables,’’ he said, laughing and crying, as he 
worked. ‘ It’s the very paper he wrote that night. 
His two best friends came and signed it next day. 
I went after ’em myself. Hey Betty Martin! what 
will she say? Here, baby, is a cooky for you. 
There now, Chrismas supper is ready 2” 
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Little Willie’s Christmas Greeting. 


H! my darling poppet, sweet! 
A Are you come mamma to greet 
With a kiss this Christmas Day ? 
Yes, I know what you would say ; 
Glibbest tongue could only tell 
What your bright eyes say as well. 
’Neath your sprig of mistletoe 
Kiss me, Popsy, so, so, so! 
My pet, Wille, bright-eyed Willie, 
Thus I kiss you, willy-nilly : 
First a quiet, lingering kiss ; 
Then take this, and this, and this! 
So my kisses fall like rain 
Upon lips that kiss again. 
Come, my lambkin, to your mother! 
Let me hug you, almost smother 
You with lovingest caressings ; 
May all choicest Christmas blessings, 
All blest things beneath the sun, 
Fall to you, my pretty one! 


The Story of a Pilgrim Bottle. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


I never saw the old pocket-book—a peculiar 
one, of a dull olive green with a red rim 
about it—without recalling that time with a 
shudder. This empty pocket-book was all the 
heritaze left me. He had probably been robbed, 
for there was no money left about him. Empty, 
did I say ? there were a few scraps of torn paper 
in it which I had kept, and tried sometimes to put 
together into some sort of meaning, but in vain. 
I took them out mechanically on this night, those 
yellow bits of paper; but I was in no mood to 
make any more vain attempts. I soon pushed 
them back again, and shut the drawer. 

I believe I said I had no relatives. I had, 
however, a godmother living about six miles 
off, and I decided on going down there on this 
night. Her husband, my _ godfather in-law 
I might call him, was a gruff, overbearing, 
purse-proud man, who esteemed a person accord- 
ing to his success in life. You may, therefore, 
imagine his opinion of me. 

But, there was a daughter. 

I could not spend that evening alone with my 
despair. The very thought was maddening. 

I picked up the remains of the pilgrim bottle 
and gazed at them with the grief of one who sees 
a shattered hope before him, 


‘* As looks a father on the things 
Ot his dead son, | looked on these.’’ 


There were the strange, tawny pink buds, strug- 
gling out of the cloudy blue gloom of the 
background; the yellowish green leaves had 
caught the very tint of the original—and the wan- 
dering stem; ah! it was too much. 

I laid the fragments down tenderly, and hurried 
away. 

Mrs. Sproule eyed me suspiciously as I passed 
her open door, as if she feared I carried my be- 
longings surreptitiously away. 

The night had closed in stormy and cold, but my 
old frieze overcoat, once purple, but now with a 
bloom all over it like a plum, kept out the 
rain. 

It was the last of November and the stores 
already had put on a holiday appearance, 

Icould see their bravery through the slanting 
showers; their splendor struck athwart the gloom 
of the night, and brought a new pang. 

What part had I in Christmas cheer and joy ?—I, 
with starvation staring me in the face, a gaunt 
spectre which would not be laid. 

I must confess that the fat turkeys aggravated 
me, so gorged with over-feeding as they appeared ; 
and the savory strings of sausages, how appetizing 
they appeared. I did not notice the fruit much ; 
1 was too hungry. 

I had six miles before me, and I felt already 
faint and sick ; so I spent my last cent for a penny 
roll. 

What a wretched walk it was, through mire 
and water, with a keen wind cutting my face like 
a knife allthe way; but I tramped on in a sort of 
grim despair. 

I would look once more in Nelly Masters’s sweet 
face, and then—let death come: “ the shorter the 
struggle, the longer the sleep.” 

Hiram Masters had been a banker in the city I 
was leaving ; but had retired two years before and 
bought a handsome place in the country. I had 
often been there, although I could see that I was 
not a welcome guest to him. I braved all his 
sneers and cutting words for Nelly’s sake. Her 
mother, a silly, inconsequent sort of woman, who 
had been cowed into imbecility by her ferocious 
husband, still seemed to have some lingering ten- 
derness for me in her heart which she dared not 
show; but I felt grateful for it. 

Oh! how long the way was. My head fairly 
reeled before the end, and the road seemed to rise 
and fall like waves. At last,a few twinkling 
lights showed the little village of Burnham—a 
mere suburb of the city. 

I dragged myself through the gate, and leaned 
exhaustedly against the pillars when I rang. 

I was shown into the library, where the warmth 
and light almost sickened me. 

The family were all there. Nelly, in a pretty 
olive-green silk, with her fair hair gathered ina 
mass of curls behind, and short ones clustering 
about her white forehead. Perhaps she was not a 
regular beauty; but her face seemed sweeter to 
me than all the fabled beauties of the Greek 
ideal. She had soft, bluish-gray eyes, of the ap- 
pealing kind; a straight little nose, and a mouth 
—well, it’s no use trying to describe Nelly’s mouth 
—in fact, most descriptions are bosh; I could not 
even paint that soft, fleeting smile, or the ghost 
of a dimple that always 

But 1 must not linger over Nelly, or I shall 
never get on. 

Old Masters, whose head was as bare as a plas- 
ter cast, save for a fringe of gray hair about it, had 
fierce, gray eyes under a gray thatch, and a set of 
false teeth which he seemed to gnash as he 
talked. 

“Oh! hullo, Noel!’ he growled. 
again? No business yet, I suppose f’’ 

“ Not just row,’ I said. 





“ Down 
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“ Let 


‘*Oh! how wet you are!” cried Nelly. 
Sam take your coat,” 

“You're dripping all over the carpet,” growled 
old Masters. 

** Come near the fire,” suggested his wife, whom 
I had always called Aunt Pam. 

I hurried out of the library—which, I have for- 
gotten to say, was furnished in most luxurious 
style. Old Masters prided himself on having all 
that money could buy, and he kept an accurate 
account of the prices, so that he could state them 
to any visitor. He knew nothing of bric-a-brac, 
but he bought it, as he did his library: so much 
avolume. He never read one, or understood the 
other. He would, nevertheless, point various 
objects out with pride : 

“ Hideous, isn’t it, that majolica plate? Well, 
it stood me in—about fifty dollars. It’s genuine 
—what do ye call it? You know—well authenti- 
cated what’s-its-name ?”’ 

I had sent away my rough, wet coat by Sam, 
and sat down before the cheerful fire, shivering 
somewhat from the chill of the weather and the 
chill of the welcome. Nelly was silent, but her 
sweet, pitying eyes were upon me. Aunt Pam 
went on nervously knitting, and old Masters eyed 
me maliciously. 

“Eh!” he grunted; “in my day a young fellow 
would scorn to be dawdling around in such a use- 
less way. I'd go and break stones in the road——” 

“But Noel is not strong enough,” ventured 
Aunt Pam. 

“Then let him sell peanuts,” growled the old 
hyena; “or dance a tight-rope, or learn to eat 
fire. Blast me! juggling tricks are better than 
idleness !” 

I did not answer. I felt that I was turning 
white, and the room began to swim. 

“ Bless me, the boy’s going to faint,” cried Aunt 
Pam; and Nelly forgot prudence and sprang to 
my side. 

“Can we get you anything ?’’ she whispered. 

 ]’m—hungry,” I answered, in an almost in- 
articulate voice, forgetting all pride; “that is 
all,”’ 

The others did not hear, but Nelly sprang up 
and disappeared. Soon an ample tea-tray was 
brought in. How delicious was the bread and 
butter; how the cold meat disappeared. 

“Umph! not very ill, I take it,” growled the 
old man. “Did you ever read Solomon, young 
man ?—tif a man will not work, neither let him 

“But Noel wants to work, papa,’ said Nelly, 
goaded into my defense. “ He can’t get it; he’s 
tried everything. You know these times are not 
like when you were a young man.” 

“Bosh! Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Look at me. I began without a cent; no help, 
no favor from any one. Let him begin at the 
bottom of the ladder; sell peanuts, I say.” 

And then he buried himself in his newspaper, 
and I was thankful. 

““T did know a man, really, Noel,” mildly mean- 
dered Aunt Pam, ‘* who made an immense fortune 
out of dolls’ eyes: the first who made them open 
and shut, I believe. Don’t you know, Nelly—those 
Beadles, who lived in Park Place: you turned 
down Wintergreen Street, and it was a white 
house two, or, well, perhaps three doors from the 
corner, on the right side. And they had such poor 
relations, too. Why, Mr. Beadle’s cousin’s sister 
used to——” 

And so on ina mild stream till bed-time. 

“ S'pose you mean to stay all night?” growled 
old Masters, at last getting up with a yawn. 

Nelly and I had arranged by cabalistic signs, 
understood by ourselves, that we must have a 
few words alone; so, when I was sure the old 
folks were in bed, 1 took off my shoes end stole 
softly down-stairs to the library where my darling 
waited for me, looking very sad. We had known 
each other from babies, 

“Oh! you poor, poor boy,” she cried, “ to 
think that we have so much and you are starving.” 

““ Never mind; it is a cordial to see your dear 
face again, Nelly. I can live on that for a week. 
But | own I feel pretty low to-night,” and then 
I told her about my discouragements and the 
pilgrim bottle. 

“Why I think we must have’ one very much 
like that,’’ she said, more cheerfully. ‘* Dear old 
pe don’t give itup. See here; I have a five- 
dollar gold"piece here. You must take it for a 
new capital—and —1’ll lend you ours to copy. It 
stands to reason that you'll do better with one be- 
fore you. Now, I’m sure you'll succeed this 
time, and there is really such a fancy for this sort 
of thing at present-——” 

I took the shining gold piece the dear little 
girl — upon me so anxiously. 

“You are an angel,” I said, “and I must take 
heart again since you do not give me up.” 

“TI never know exactly where Lp keeps his 
keys,’’ Nelly said, as she rummaged about. ‘ He 
likes to change the place, I think. I know the 
pilgrim bottle is in this cabinet, and he'll never 
miss it for a few days.’’ 

She had found the key of the small drawers 
which were in the bottom of the cabinet, and I 
stood by her side looking on as she opened them. 

As she opened the last—of course the key was 
in the very last—I saw lying there a small olive- 
green pocket-book with a red rim about it, the 
exact counterpart of the one I had left lying 
in my drawer at home. 

I cannot tell why the insane idea crossed my 
mind that this pocket-book also contained some 
scraps of paper, or why I felt an irresistible long- 
ing to examine it. ButI did; I stared at it as if 
it had been the ghost of mine, and, while dear 
little Nelly had her back turned, I snatched up 
the strange phenomena and slipped it into m 

ket. f mest see what it held, and I promi 
myself that I could make a chance to return it the 
next day even if I had to tell Nelly the whole 
story. 

“ Here it is,’ said Nelly, holding up the pil- 
grim bottle before my covetous eyes. 

It wasa gem. The groundwork a rich brown, 
paling into a buff, and out of the gloom, great 
white trumpet-shaped flowers bloomed amid odd 
tufts of green. 

‘“‘But it is so large,” said Nelly. 

Oh, I think I have a pocket in my old friez 





which will hold it,” I said; and on making the 
attempt it proved successful. 

“ But how gingerly I will have to walk with 
such a precious load? I shall start out on my 
pilgrimage with new courage, darling.” 

“Tt is so little, so little I can do for you,” mur- 
mured my darling, in such a softly pathetic voice, 
that I could not resist snatching her up in my 
arms and pressing kiss after kiss on her sweet lips. 

“ You Som done everything,’ I cried ; “ you 
have given me back hope and life! Oh! Nelly, 
if 1 could only believe that one day you would be 
mine I could bear anything. But that old cur- 
mudgeon of a father of yours——” 

‘“Humph!” said a gruff voice at the door, 
which made us start and tremble as if a thunder- 
son had interposed, or the floor yawned in a gulf 
under our feet. In fact, I should have welcomed 
any such yawning chasm at that moment if I could 
only have vanished in it utterly, 

“Humph!” growled old Masters, a baleful 
fire gleaming out under the gray thatch of his eye- 
brows. ‘The old curmudgeon would see you 
blown into perdition before he would give you his 

daughter. Tro, ho! this is 'the plot, is it? You 
are to step into fortune by an easy process; no 
hard work for my gentleman! By Jove! an easy 
way to get rich, by deluding an innocent girl. Go 
to bed, Nelly! You are a hussy—a bold, for- 
ward hussy! So you meet young fellows when 
the old folks are snoozing, do youP Go, girl! I 
shall not forget it.” 

‘How can you abuse your position to slander 
your daughter,’ I said, roused to indignation for 
Nelly. ‘Is it anything that she should have 
remained here with me a few moments; haven't we 
played together from children ?”’ 

“ You—young jackanapes,”’ he cried, almost in- 
articulate with fury, “‘don’t let me see you again. 
You've abused my kindness, you scamp! You 
betrayed my hospitality, you villain! Don’t 
darken my doors any more. I'll not turn you out 
in the storm, to-night, because I’ve promised my 
foolish wife ; but don’t let me see you in the morn- 
ing, sir. Mind that, you idle dog!” 

Nelly stood there pale as a ghost, her pretty 
beseeching eyes fixed on my face, or I am sure I 
should have felled the old man to the floor. My 
blood boiled so that it seemed as if a hundred 
wheels were turning in my brain. I longed to go 
out of the house at once, but the storm was terrific 
and I was not strong enough to face it. 

“You are arrogant because you are prosper- 
ous,” I said, ina choked voice; “but there are 
worse ways of getting money than marrying a 
rich wife.” 

I don’t know what demon prompted me to say 
this. I had heard vague rumors that he had not 
been very scrupulous; but I never calculated on 
the effect of my words. His face flamed and I 
heard his teeth gnash frightfully. A sort of con- 
vulsion passed over his face; but he could not ar- 
ticulate a word, and he turned away, and walked 
——— holding on to the balusters like a weak 
old man. 

I crept up to the little bedroom appropriated to 
me, trembling from head to foet with excitement. 
The gas was burning low, and I sat down weak 
and shaken beneath it. 

“The purse-proud old wretch,” I thought; and 
then I remembered the pocket-book. How could 
1 ever return it now; what madness ever to have 
taken it. 

T opened it, wondering at my own temerity. 
Why should it be odd that there were two pocket- 
books alike ? Probably there had been a thousand 
made at the same time.” 

But-ah! this was odd. No one could deny 
that this was a singular coincidence. In old Mas- 
ters’s pocketbook there were scraps of torn paper; 
just as yellow, just the same in number, and with 
disconnected letters on them as in my father’s,”’ 

This roused me from dwelling on the stormy 
scene that had just passed, and took me into a be- 
wildering region of doubt and conjecture, which 
kept me awake all night. 

The morning was frosty and clear. A new day! 
Somehow it always brings a little hope. There 
are so many possibilities in a new day. I rose 
very early, and was slipping quietly out of the 
house when Sam arrested me. 

“Miss Nelly, sir, said as ’ow business would call 
ou up herly, as the cook has a bit o’ steak an’ a 
ot biscuit ready, sir.”’ 

Dear Nelly! I thanked her in my heart for her 
thoughtfulness, for I had lived low lately, and did 
not feel very strong for the walk. 

It was still early when [ found myself on the 
road, the ground frozen, the frost sparkling every- 
where. Vleasant little country houses were scat- 
tered here and there. One, half-hidden in honey- 
suckle, which still bravely held its leaves and a 
few fragrant buff blossoms, had a bill on it, “To 
let.” That bill seemed to open the gates of 
dreamland tome. If Nelly and I had the place, 
what a delightful home it would make. Just 
imagine what a Christmas would be together, in 
our own house, with no ogre to gnash his teeth at 
us—alone with our love. Ah! 

A long-drawn sigh over the bliss of it was 
brought to a sudden end by the fall of something 
almost at my feet. The something was a man. 
He had not fallen from the clouds evidently, but 
from a high, spiked wall that he had apparent! 
been trying to scale. He lay as one dead, and 
saw he wore an odd uniform, and his hair was 
cropped. 

“An escaped lunatic, I suppose,” I thought, 
remembering that this was the wall of an asylum. 
“Poor dog, he has escaped the madness of life 
altogether.” 

But, bending over him, I found he still lived, 
and I looked about for water, and remembered the 
pilgrim bottle. 

“ He has never had such a lordly drinking-cup 
before,” 1 thought, when I had found some water 
and was trying to restore him to consciousness, 

I bathed his head and he opened his eyes, then 
swallowed a mouthful and looked around timidly. 

“Oh!” he said, with a shudder, and most pain- 
ful utterance. “ Don’t —let—them take me 
again.”’ 

“T felt sure the poor fellow had had a fatal fall, 
and that it would not be long before he would be 
beyond all mortal fear, 
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“You are safe,” 1 said, consolingly. ‘I will 
take care of you.’ And I stripped off the old 
frieze coat and put it on him to cover the well- 
known uniform. A carter happened to be passing 
by, and I hailed him. 

‘‘ Just take my friend to the nearest cottage,” I 
said. ‘* He has had a bad fall.” 

Between us we lifted in the groaning man, and 
in a few moments he was laid in a clean bed in 
Mrs. Grigs’s cottage, and the good woman herself 
was waiting on him kindly, while her son went for 
the doctor. 

The man lay there silently, with his eyes fixed 
on me. He was not very old, although gray was 
sprinkled in his hair, and deeper lines than those 
of time marked his face. 

“T am going to die,” he said at last, quite 
calmly. ‘I have really escaped this time.” 

‘Oh, wait for the doctor's opinion,’’ I answi red, 
cheerfully. 

“ You will see. 
am glad.” 

He was right. The doctor said at once that he 
would not live till night. He forced the truth 
from the suave man of medicine, and smiled. 

‘*It is the best news I have had for ten years,” 
he said, looking at me. “ Man, you wonder. But 
if you had been buried alive for years you'd be 
glad to die out and out.” 

I was once more alone with him when he said 
that, and I felt an awful pity for the poor crea- 
ture, so— 


I am right,” he said, ‘and I 


** Mad from Life’s history, 
Glad to Death’s mystery— 
Glad to be hurled 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.” 


“Tf there is any one to whom you wish to send 
a last message——”’ I said. 

“Yes, there is some one,’’ he cried, with sud- 
den strength. “Tell Hiram Masters that 1 have 
gone to tell my story to the Judge of the living 
and the dead.” 

The words struck me like a blow. A cold sweat 
broke out on my forehead. 1 drew out my hand- 
kerchief, and the old olive-green pocketbook fell on 
the bed. The man, crushed onl dying as he was, 
seemed to recoil in absolute terror. 

“ What !—whose?’’ he faltered. ‘ Who are 
you?’ 

‘* My name is Noel Grandon,”’ I began. 

“Grandon! Oh! my God!" he groaned. 
“ And your father—how did he die?” 

“He was foully murdered,’ I answered. “ And 
now you must tell me why you ask.” 

“«] will, with God’s help,” he moaned. “ He 
must have brought you here. But I must tell it 
in few words. You will not give me up, now I’m 
going before—a higher court? A little water.” 

I gave him a drink, and he began te speak very 
feebly. 

‘Your father and I were friends—such friends 
as boon companions make. We drank together, 
we gambled together, we won—mark you, we 
always won together. We had our own ways. 
Well, at one place our gains amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars; we had broken the bank. There 
was a hue-and-cry about cheating. We took our 
gains and escaped. We wished to deposit them in 
a safe spot till the noise was over. Your father 
thought of Hiram Masters. He was president of 
abank. We did not dare to go openly. We went 
at night. He took the money and gave a certifi- 
cate of deposit. We did not trust one another, so 
we cut the paper into bits, and each took half. 
The money wus not to be given till both halves 
were produced. I bappened to have two new 
pocket-books, which my nephew had given me as 
samples—-he was in the pocket-book line. I gave 
one to your father, and kept one. We put the 
papers in them.” 

The man paused and choked. 
water. 

‘* As we went away, in a lonely spot, the devil 
took possession of me. I wanted all. I tried a 
blow first, but he defended himself. Then I took 
a knife. But I did not find the pocket-book. Some 
one passed, and I was forced to hide myself. So 
I committed the crime, but did not get the prize.” 

“ And then?” I muttered. 

“Then, after a year, I went to Masters, to try and 
get my half of the money. He is a worse villain 
than I, He denounced me, or threatened. I was 
weak. He offered to take care of me. He took 
the pocket-book and sent me to the asylum. There, 
among gibbering maniacs, I have lived. Part of 
the time I was mad.” 

“And if the papers are put together in these 
pocket-books ?”’ I asked. ; 

“ They make a certificate of deposit for twenty 
thousand,” he answered; “and it is yours, if you 
are. James Grandon’s son. It is a small repara- 
tion for me to make, to give up my share, which I 
have never had; but that rascal Masters can be 
brought up now. If he can be punished, I die 
happy. 1 have repented my crime, with tears, for 
ten years. God must forgive me. I wish I had 
died when I was learning my prayers at my moth- 
er’s knee.” 

The disclosure overcame me. I felt stifled, and 
went to ‘the door for a breath of fresh air. Old 
Masters was just yon | — the road, and I 
slipped back, that I might not be seen. But the 
lynx-eyed old man was not to be deceived. Stranger 
still, he crossed the road towards the house. When 
I saw this I went back boldly and met him at the 
door. I saw that his whole face was convulsed 
with wrath, but I was ready forhim. He did not 
seem able to speak. 

“ Well, sir?” I cae to help him along. 

“Blast your impudence!’’ he suid, in quite a 
hoarse voice; “I want my property. If I had 
my way l'd have started out with a policeman, 
though I didn't know you were skulking in the 
neighborhood.” nfo 

“It’s well you thought twice before bringing a 

oliceman,” I said, “ or he might have had more 
Castness than he expected.” 

The old fellow grew blasphemous. 

“« My pocket-book, you sneak-thief!’’ he cried. 
“and that other thing, blast me, the what’s-its- 
name. Oh! my daughter owned up.” 

“Then she told you she lent me the pilgrim 
bottle! As for the pocket-book, it does not belong 
to you,” 


I gave him more 


—— 





His face twitched. ‘* What—what ?” 

He could not say more. 

“1 know what lam talking about,” I answered 
coolly, “ because the real owner of the pocket-book 
is lying here at the point of death, and he has 
told me his story ?” 

“His story,eh? A lunatic’s story! 
not make much of that,” he faltered. 

** We'll see. Remember that I have the other 
pocket-book, and between them we may make a 
certificate of deposit for twenty thousand dollars,” 

The man’s courage left bim then. 

He saw the game was up. 

‘*Is poor Neal in there?” he said, his face 
quite white. ‘“ Dying, did you say ?” 

“ Dying, because he tried to escape from 
the living death to which you had consigned him,” 
I answered. 

“ T'd—I'd better not see him, I think——” 

“] think you'd better not.” 

‘* We can arrange this, Noel,” he went on ina 
cringing tone that I hated more than his tyran- 
nical one; “no need to let it get out of the 
family ; the money’s all right; you can have it. 
I’ve used it, it’s true, but l’ve plenty to pay up.”’ 

“ And Nelly,” I asked. “I care more for her 
than for the money.” 

‘* You shall have her,” he answered, looking as 
if he had swallowed a very bitter pill. “She, 
poor little girl, it would break her heart if this 
got out.” 

“It shall not, if you keep the conditions,’ 
I said. 

And then I went in to the poor man, who had 
fallen into an uneasy slumber. 

He did not wake from it, but slipped ‘quietly 
away from the troubles and the crimes that had 
embittered his life. 

I shuddered as I looked at him, and remembered 
how he had struck down his friend in cold blood, 
and sent him all unprepared before his Maker. He 
had time given him at least torepent. What a 
mystery it all was! 

Old Masters had forgotten the pilgrim bottle 
after all, and I had the courage to go to the house 
to return it, 

I met a very ditferent reception from the last ; 
so I grew bold enough to press my suit fora very 
early day. 

“Twenty thousand is a small fortune,’ I said, 
“but under the circumstances - 

‘* Yes; under the circumstances !"’ said old Mas- 
ters, gnashing his teeth; and I felt that I should 
never love my father-in-law. 

Nelly made a few objections when I told her 
my dream of keeping Christmas in our own house. 

“ Only four weeks!” she exclaimed. 

“ But money will doit, and we will be at home. 
Oh! what unutterable joy to me, after Mrs. 
Sproule’s lodgings.” 

“I suppose it isn’t very nice,” said my darling, 
nestling up to me. 

“Oh, it’s charming !’’I said, laughing ; “ fur- 
nished in strictly Eastlake style. No bent wood.” 
And then I told her of the pretty little eottage in 
the honeysuckles, and she consented. 

What a Christmas day it was, to be sure! 
Never did the solemn yet joyous church-bells usher 
in greater joy and peace to two hearts than to 
ours, as we looked about our home, decked in holly 
and evergreen, and furnished according to my 
ideas of correct decoration. 

Nelly flitting around in her pale blue merino; 
with holly-berries in her hair, was quite correct 
art also in my opinion. 

We did not care that the storm fell without. 
Indeed, when Nelly peered through the window, 
and announced that the sleet was driving ]ike mad, 
and that papa would never venture out suca a day, 
I felt I only needed that to complete my felicity. 

And Nell has enshrined the pilgrim bottle as 
one of our household gods, for she says, “If you 
hadn’t broken yours, you poor boy, you'd never 
have walked out that stormy night, and I should 
never ‘have offered you ours, and you would not 
have seen the pocket-book, and you would not have 
had the quarrel with papa, and gone out early in 
the morning and met the man who told you the 
— and so on, like the House that Jack 

uilt. 


You'll 











A Ohristmas Dream. 


Dear, dainty little miss !—she has dropped off 
into slumber, and her dreams are peopled with fan- 
tastic shapes from Elf and Fairyland. Christmas is 
at hand, glowing with mirth and happiness and 
joy. There shall be no stint to plum-pudding and 
mince-pie, to apples, to oranges, and preserved 
fruits. ‘These tricksome elves are wantonly sport- 
ing with her fears. One spider-legged little fellow 
makes a football of the precious plum-pudding ; 
another mocks her with a mince-pie balanced on 
his outlandish head. A third offers her an empty 
glass, the wine being spilled from a decanter in a 
shower-bath over a white-faced urchin, directly 
overhead. Two elves tear a bonbom apart; an- 
other couple amuse themselves with the nut- 
crackers, one of them being squeezed with its vise- 
like grip. What frolics are being played around the 
preserved ginger jar, and how merry is that long- 
nosed urchin at her feet, who balances ‘an orange 
with the skill ofan acrobat! Sweet little princess, 
dream on until you are awakened, as was the sleep- 
ing beauty in the wood—by a kiss! 





OASTLES IN WALES. 

Tue border barons of Norman blood, who took 
possession of this region forcibly when William 
the Conqueror became King of England, were com- 
pelled to hem in the Welsh — by a chain of 
tremendous military castles, These structures 
were not enough for the Norman lords marchers; 
in some cases they used the site of the Saxon for- 
tress to build their stone castles on, but the site 
was all that had value to them. In order to kee 
what they had forcibly seized, they must ‘ntveneh 
themselves in strongholds, defying the most terrific 
sieges, and which, furthermore, must be large 
enough to hold their families and retainers, as well 
as their warriors in enormous numbers. Hence 
the prodigious strength and extent of the border 
castles, whose ruins now make the country pictur. 
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my blood. Heart-sick as I was, I went first to the win- 
dow to examine my pilgrim bottle. If that sold, my- 
prospects would brighten. I could not see the outline of it 
standing there, so | groped about for a match. Morror! 
it was not there! 

One glance at the floor showed me the fragments. My 
last hope was shattered. I sat down and covered my face 
with my hands. I must own to some unmanly tears. 1 
bad no money to buy again, to experiment any more. I 
had no friends from whom I could borrow, for the poor 
have so few friends, and I had seen how soon a man’s 
friendly smile froze over when the idea of borrowing was 
introduced. I was sick, faint, hungry. There lay my 
work, ruined ! 

And the tints were so good ; a little brighter, perhaps, 
but a success. 

I sat for a few moments paralyzed, and then I called Mrs. 
Sproule, my landlady—deterentially, of course, be ause I 
owed her rent. Besides, she was stout, and resented coming 
up-stairs. 

“‘ Look at that,’’ I said, with contained wrath. ‘Do you 
know how it happened ?”’ 

‘ Lors, now, how shouldI ?” she answered, indifferently. 
‘* Likely it’s that Lucindy, drat her; she’s allers a-droppin’ 
somethin ; or the cat.” 

‘“‘If Lucinda did it, she must pay for it!’’ I exclaimed, 
reviving somewhat at the idea of getting damages out 
of some one. 

“More like the cat, since you set it in the windy,” 
answered Mrs. Sproule; “ an’ talkin’ of pay, Mr. Glandon, 
it would come werry conwenient like if you'd settle up.”’ 

“Tm sorry,” I answered, “but just now it is impos- 
sible. Next week, perbaps——”’ 

‘Oh, come now,’ said Mrs. Sproule, working herself 
up into wrath, “ I can’t stand this sort o’ work now, I can’t. 
Parties as can’t pay must go. That’s the ticket. Come 
now!” 

**T’ve given you an answer,” I said. 

“But not the money,” she answered sharply. *‘‘ Ugh! 
I’ve no patience with ye’s. An able-bodied young fellow 
a-spongin’ on a poor widder! Go to work! a-wastin’ of 
yer time daubin’ up crockery, an’ hidjus daubs too, you 
make. As I was sayin’ to Lucindy, ‘ Wotever is the thing 
like? Nothin’ in the ’evings above or in the earth be- 
neath!’ Remember, now, young man! my money in two 
days or go it is!” 

And then she was kind enough to leave me alone, and I 
heard the clock strike six. I took out my pocket-book and 
scrutinized it carefully. I squeezed it,in hopes a lucky 
dime had lodged somewhere. ‘Then I looked through the 
rickety chest of drawers for something to sel] or pawn. 
They were, alas! almost emptied already. 

One by.one I picked up the few articles lying there, and 
dropped them again with a sort of groan. It was no 
use. Fate was too hard for me, Here was an old pocket 
book that had been taken from my father’s pocket when 
he was found dead, murdered, and thrown into a ditch. 
My father, it must be confessed, was a mauvais swet, and 
I had no reason to mourn his demise. I was no more alone 
afterward than before; yet I could not forget the shock 
of it. I was only a boy of fifteen at the time, and 
it seemed to open before me terrible vistas of crime. Mur- 
dered! I was haunted for days by the fearful scene called 
THE STORY OF A PILGRIVM ROTTLE.—“ HE HAD NOT FALLEN FROM THE CLOUDS EVIDENTLY, BUT FROM A HIGH, SPIKED WALL THAT 1" up by a vivid imagination. The stealthy stab with a sharp, 

HAD APPARENTLY BEEN TRYING TO SCALE, HE LAY 4§ ONE DEAD, AND | SAW HE WORK AN ODD UNIFORM, AND His HAIR WAS CROPPED. glittering knife—the groan—the fall ! 


The Story of a Pilgrim Bottle. 


By HELEN W. PIERSON. 


Avtuor or “Wuo Breaks, Pays,” Erc, Ere. 
66 i | O, sir; we can’t make any use of them. You seem 
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(For continuation, see page 298.) 





to have no notion of what the public require. 

Now, is that your idea of a pleasant design for 

wall-paper, sir? This thing, which looks like 
the half of a scarecrow, what do you call that, sir ?”’ 

“ That's the split-eagle pattern,’ I answered, in a crest- 
fallen tone. 

“Split eagles! And who the deuce wants to see a hundred 
—a thousand—no, hundreds of thousands of split eagles on 
his walls? Why, sir, it would bea sort of delirium tremens 
to a fellow. Not that any one would recognize a likeness 
to our noble national bird in these things—they are more 
like skeletons of starved chickens. I’m sorry to disappoint, 
but we don’t like your style. Now, here is something like 
a wall-paper.” 

And the wretch held up a very lively design indeed: 4 
garden trellis, with morning-glory vines running all over it, 
and pink and white blossoms everywhere. 

“ There, you see; Nature itself. Makes a perfect bower 
ofaroom. If you could do anything in that way——” 

“ But decorative art should not copy Nature,” I said, very 
firmly, though there was a strange choking in my throat. 
“It should typify, not imitate.” 

The fellow smiled, as though compassionating my ignor- 
‘ance. 

“All right, sir. I know what my customers like, and 
what will se//. Good-morning.’’ 

I bowed in a dispirited way, and went out. It was a 
drear November day, and a fine, mist-like rain was falling. 
I had eaten a penny roll for breakfast, and I was provided 
with the requisite amount for the same ample repast for 
dinner or supper. I was a young man, with plenty of energy, 
but I belonged to the great army of the unemployed. | 
was artistic in my tastes, and had. advanced ideas on the 
subject. Iwas an artist of the future, and therefore at 
— could find nothing to do. I was just starting in 

ife, but could not get the chance to start. I had wonder- 
ful ambitions. I saw Fame’s misty ladder rising before me, 
its summit cloud-capped, but I could not find a place for 
my feet, even on the first round. I wulked gloomily to my 
lodgings, but made a slight detour that I might look once 
more in a certain window, to which I had made many pil- 
grimages of late. I had stood there sometimes a half-hour 
at a time, studying a certain Limoges pilgrim bottle. I 
had rashly spent my last money in buying one of the same 
shape, in the hope that I might succeed in making a good 
imitation and sell it luckily. 

The clouded blue background baffled me; the strange 
tawny tints of an inexplicable flower were hard to catch; 
the heaped-up color, as if it had been thrown on in lumps; 
the long, straggling stem, the half-faded leaves—all these 
made a difficult task. 

After making another study of it I went on towards 
the geet where I lived. ‘The mist had turned into a de- 
cided rain, and it was nearly dark, although not yet five 
o'clock.’ In the narrow street where stood the dingy house sft s 
in which I made my home the lamps were already lighted, ; — wa 
and showed the dirty, glistening walks and squalid surround- § ~-——-——————- = ae 


— Bat I hurried to the shelter, miserable as it was, THE STORY OF A PILGRIM BOTTLE.—‘‘ ir WAS A GEM. THE GROUNDWORK A RICH BROWN, PALING INTO A BUFF, AND OUT UF THE 
dor a chill, not wholly from the weather, seemed to freeze GLOOM GREAT WHITE TRUMPET-SHAPED FLOWERS BLOOMED AMID ODD TUFTS OF GREEN.” 
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